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To 


EDWARD BURNETT TYLOR, 


F.R.S., HON, P.C.L., HON. LL.D, 
HONORARY FELLOW OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, 
FROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
EX-PRESIDENT OF THE ROVAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


To commemorate the occasion of your seventy-fifth birthday, and 
in token of admiration and regard, the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland dedicates to you this current volume 
of its Journat. 

By universal consent, your RESEARCHES INTO THE Earty History 
oy MANKinp, and your study of Primrrive Currure, have placed you 
-, the foremost rank of the founders of Antitkorotocy. No living 
student of this Science fails to acknowledge his debt to your clear 
analysis and eloquent presentation of the great principles of human 
progress. Many, whose memories will ever be honoured among us, 
have been proud to reckon themselves your colleagues. Many, too, 
of the younger generation owe to you personally the first encourage- 
ment to devote themselves to anthropological study. Your writings 
are read and esteemed in many tongues; your” name is honoured 
wherever there are students of the Science of Man. 
one of its founders, as its President from 1579 to 
1893, and as a member of its Council 
indebted for wise guidance 


To you, as 
i881, and from 1891 to 


throughout, the Institute itself has been i 


and constant goodwill; and your frequent contributions to its /eurnal 


are yalued as models of exposition and criticism. 


“o 
= 


Your Professorship in Oxford was the first, and for long the 
only, public recognition of British Anthropology as an organised 
subject of learning as an educational discipline of high value. 
Your teaching, continued now for nearly a generation, and supple- 
mented, as it has been, by the Pitt Rivers Museum, that magnifi- 
cent benefaction of your friend and colleague, is already seen to 
have had profound effect on the growth of humane studies in this 
country. You have given a new standpoint for the criticism of 
ancient literatures, arts, beliefs, and institutions; and you have 
thereby rendered to the study of History and Political Science 
a service which will be of the highest value to Administrators. 

These services have not been without effect on the University 
itself. The establishment in Oxford of a Diploma Course in 
Anturoronocy is a direct result of your teaching and your 
personal initiative ; and we congratulate you on having seen your 
Professorship reinforced and supported by a band of students and 
colleagues, for the most part pupils of your own. 

To our felicitations on your long and distinguished life, and 
our cordial recognition of your great services to the Study of 
Mankind, we would add our earnest desire that you may long retain 
among us your acknowledged place as the Father of Anthropology. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
JANUARY 22np, 1907. 
Professor W, Gownanp, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Present appointed Dr, R. W. Fetxtis and Mr. KR. A. Doranp 
Serutineers, and declared the hallot open. 


The SkoreTary read the Report of the Council for 1906 (p. 2). 
The Treasvren presented his Report for 1906 (p. 6). 
The Reports were in each case carried mmanimously. 


The Preswest delivered his address on “ The Burial Mounds and Dolmens of 
the Early Emperors of Japan" (p. 10). 


The Scrurincers handed in their Report, and the following were declared 
to be duly elected as Officers and Council for the year 1907-5 :— 
Vou XXXVI B 


2 Report of the Council for the year 1906. 


Prestdent—Professor T), J. Cunningham, M.D., D.C.L., PRS. 


Piee- Presidents, 
Col. Sir T. #H. Holdich, K.C.M.G., Sir H. If. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.R. 
K.C.LE, C.B. A. L. Lewis, Esn., FC. A, 


fon, Sceretary.—T. A. Joyee, Esy., MLA. 


flon. Treasurer —I. Gray, Esy., BSe. 


Counoit, 
W, Crooke, Esq., B.A. | Profussor W, M. F, Petrie, D.C.L, FILS, 
0. M. Dalton, Esq., MLA. F.S.A. A. 5. Quick, Esq. 
M. L. Dames, Esq, Prof. W. Ridgeway, M.A., F.B.A. 
W. L. H. Duckworth, Esq., M.D., Sc.D, W. H.R. Rivers, Esq., MLD. 
J, Edge-Partington, Esq. C. OG. Seligmann, Esq., MD. 
A. J, Evans, Esq., M.A., Litt.D., FILS. IF, C. Shrnbsall, Esq., M.D. 
E. S. Hartland, Fsq., F.S.A. N. W, Thomas, Esq., M.A. 
T. Heath Joyce, Esq. E. Westerinarck, Esq., Ph.D, 
Sir I. B. Martin, Bart, W. Wright, Esq., MLB., D.Sc, 
U.S. Myers, Esq., M.D. G. Udny Yule, Esq., FSS, 


Professor D, J. Cusxtncuam, M.D. D.G.L, F.RS., was then installed as 
President. 

Professor CUNNINGHAM returned thanks for his election, and moved that a hearty 
vote of thanks be accorded to Professor GOWLAND for his services to the Institute, and 
for his address, and that he be asked to allow the latter to be printed in the 
Journal. 


The vote was carried hy acclamation. 
Professor GowLAND replied, 


Votes of thanks were moved, to the Officers, by Mr. Dauroy, bo the outgoing 
members of Council, by Mr. Lewrs, and to the Serutineers, by Mr, Gray, and were 
all carried unanimously, 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1906. 


Once more the Council is happy to report a year of substantial progress, and ja 
pleased to call attention to the fact that a record number of new Fellows, viz. 41, 
has been elected. The following table shows the numerical gains and losses of 
the Institute, 
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Among the losses which the Council has to deplore may be mentioned 
Mr. James Bonwick, Mr, R. L Finnemore, puisne J udge of Natal, Mr. F, J, 
Horniman, M_P., Major F. L Ricarde-Seaver and Mr. Coutts Trotter, 


To the death of Mr. Bonwick attention has already been called in a short 
obituary notice published in Men, 1906, 25. He became a member of the 
Ethnological Society in 1869, and was subsequently a fellow of the Institute 
from the foundation of the latter. He was the author of several works, dealing 
chiefly with the natives of Tasmania. The Institute will greatly regret. the loss 
of a Fellow of so long standing. 


Mr. F. J. Horniman was known to anthropologists chiefly as the founder of 
the Horniman Museum at Forest Hill. A member also of the Zoological and 
Geographical Societies, he took a keen interest in science and the Institute hears of 
his death with sincere regret. 


Mr. Coutts Trotter was elected in 1879. In his extended travels he had 
gained a remarkably wide knowledge of the greater part of Polynesia and of New 
Guinea, and was the author of several papers published in the Institute's 
Journal. 


Fellows of the Institute will also regret the loss of the following travellers 
and men of science whose researches have done much to further the study of 
Anthropology, “ 

Edouard Piette, the distinguished French Archeologist, died in June. His 
works, particularly those dealing with the caves at Mas-d'Azil and Brassempouy, 
are too well known to need recapitulation, but the Council wish to pay this 
tribute to the memory of one of the most eminent of European Archwologists, 


Professor Ernst Forstemann, who died in November, was one of the earliest 
and most eminent of the students of the Maya language. Although he entered 
upon the study comparatively late in life, his loss will be severely felt by 
American Archzologists. 

B2 
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The death of Professor Hermann Obst, Director of the Ethnographical 
Museum in Leipzig, will be much regretted by Anthropologists. The sphere of 
his researches was wide, and included the study of archwology, physical 
anthropology and ethnography. 

Anthropology has sustained the loss of another distinguished man of science 
in the person of Emil Schmidt, By profession a doctor, he turned naturally to the 
study of Physical Anthropology, but he also published valuable work on the 
prehistory of North America. 

In Dr, Albert Voss, the Berlin Museum fir Volkerkunde has lost the director 
of its archeological department. This post Dr. Voss had occupied with distinction 
since 1858, and he was the author of many valuable contributions to science, 

Leon Vanderkindere, the eminent Belgian anthropologist and historian, died 
in November. His most important work was the colour census of Belgian school- 
children, in which he demonstrated the existence of the colour frontier, dividing 
the Flemings and Brabangons from the Walloons. He also published important 
contributions to archeology and history. 

Professor Karl Futterer and the Rey. George Grenfell were both eminent 
chiefly in the field of Geography. At the same time the Council feels that it 
eannot pass over without mention the loss of these two distinguished pioneers in 
that science which is so closely connected with the study of man. 


MEETINGS. 


During the year ending December 31st, 1906, eleven ordinary meetings were 
held, in addition to one special meeting, the Huxley Memorial Lecture, At these, 
fifteen papers were read, twelve dealing with ethnographical subjects, and three 
with archeological, and five exhibitions of specimens were made, The average 
attendance shows a slight increase, 


Hoxiey Memontan Lecrvne. 

The seventh Huxley Memorial Lecture was delivered on November Ist, 1906, 
in the Theatre of Burlington House, by kind permission of the First Commissioner 
of Works, The lecturer, Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, D,C.L, F-RS., chose as 
the title of his lecture, “Migrations,” and illustrated his discourse by numerous 
lantern slides’ At the conclusion of the lecture the Institute's Huxley Memorial 
Mevlal was presented to the lecturer by the President, 


PUBLICATIONS, 

During the year two half-yearly parts of the Jowrnal have been issued, Viz., 
Vol. XXXYV, 2 (July-December, 1905) and Vol. XXXVI, 1 (January—June, 1906), 
Of the former 95 copies have been sold, of the latter 76, Both of these numbers 
show an increase on thoze of last year, With regard to Jfon, twelve monthly parts 
have been issued as usual. The number of subscriptions received from Fellows is 
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slightly less than for last year, but an increase in the total sum received from non- 
Fellows and from office sales shows that Man is gradually extending its sphere 
among the public at large, 

The Council recommends that the present system of subscription be continued 
in force for another year. 

A special edition of the Huxley Memorial Lecture was issued in monographic 
form at a price of 2s. Gd. 

LIBRARY, 

The accessions to the Library show a considerable increase on those recorded 
for 1905, In addition to this Dr. Maclver has been kind enough to deposit a 
number of works, relating chielly to Africa, at the Institute for the use of 
Fellows. 

The number of periodicals reeeived in exchange for the Jowrnal ond Mon hos 
been increased by five units, four foreign and one colonial. The binding of current 
periodicals has received attention. 


EXTERNAL. 

Arrangements have been set on foot for a deputation to the Prime Minister on 
the subject of an Anthropometric Survey. The co-operation of a large number of 
eminent scientists has bean promised, and it is expected that the deputation will be 
received at the beginning of the next session of Parliament, 


ASSUMPTION OF THE TrrLe " Royau." 


The Council reports that it has debated at considerable length the advisability 
of applying for permission to assume the title “ Royal Anthropological Inatitute of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” It has been resolved shortly to convene a general 
meeting of the Institute to obtain the consent of Fellows to this measure. 
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Examined and found correct. 


RANDALL H. PYE, 
(Signed) BANPAUDLER, Y Amtitors. 
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Treasurer's Revort ror tue Year 1906. 
On the 31st December, 1906, the assets of the Institute were as follows — 


Se £° «ek 








Assets (not immediately realisable) :— 
Books in Library, Publications, Furni- 
ture as per estimate of 1903 rts 885 0 0 
Realisuble A xsets :— 
£300 Metropolitan Consolidated 34 per 
cent. Stock, present value .. -- 306 0 0 
Arrears of i aaa £137 108 Od. 
valued at... ose -- 6118 O 
Balance at Bank abs ae -. 161 16 10 
Cashin Hand ... = 6 3 4 
Country cheques (cashed after 31, 12. 06) 23 8 0 
559 6 2 
Total Assets £Ll444 6 2 
Against which there are liabilities -— 
£ s a. 
Anthropological Notes and Queries 59 14 8 
Library Fund +53 13 6 6 
73 1 2 





Leaving a a a0 if all our caro were realised, 
OF xi sb --- £1871 & 0 


Considering only our immediately realisable assets :— 





££. «a ¢& 
These amount to ... a ius oift ae «. 559 6 2 
Less sas fo. Rs 32 
That is ... x -» 486 5 0 


The state of ideal Brace aoe dines a8 in my last report, the following 
additional liabilities ;:— 





£ se. d, 

Journal (1906)... ee ae os << ~- 250 0 0 
Man (December, 1906) ... qe aes ra «- 1210 0 
Unexpended life subscriptions .., Sa 4 A -» 439 0 0 
Total My F £701 10 O 

Our immediately available Reserve Fund is va +. 486 5 0 





Leaving a deficit in the Reserve Fund of “+ «+ 215 6 0 
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THe FINXaANctaL Postrion or THE INSTITUTE. 


The financial progress of the Institute continues to be satisfactory. The total 
receipts this year are £107 odd in excess of last year's. 

The receipts from ordinary subseriptions are £23 more than last year. This 
excess would have been greater if twenty-three members had not failed to pay 
their subscriptions last year, The receipts from six life subscriptions, amounting 
to £126, have helped in the reduction of the deficit in our Reserve Fund by 
£134 3s. 2d. 

The receipts from the sale of the Jowrnal and Huxley Lectures are £20 more 
than last year. The receipts from Man are £28 less than last year, 

I regret to say that the arrears of subscriptions unpaid, namely, £137 10s. are 
considerably in excess of last year, but I have no doubt, a considerable proportion 
of that sum will be recovered later on. 

A record number of new members, namely forty-one, has been elected this 
year, and only twelve have been lost by resignation or death. This makes a nett 
increase of twenty-nine members, which means a considerable addition to the 
income of the Institute. If the membership continues to increase at this rate, 
the financial position of the Institute is assured, and there will be considerable 
funds available to carry out several little enterprises which have been hitherto 
postponed. 

J. Gray, Hon. Treasurer. 


( 10 ) 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


THE BURIAL MOUNDS AND DOLMENS OF THE EARLY 
EMPERORS OF JAPAN, 


By Proresson Wintiam Gownann, A.RSAL, FS.A., F.C. 
[Wien Prares 1-VIIT) 


We have but little exact knowledge of the mode in which the Japanese disposed 
of the bodies of their famous dead in the very earliest times. ‘The some w hut 
vague statements of their ancient traditionary records would seem to point to 
burial or mere deposition on the summits of natural hills as their earliest practice, 
but the most ancient remains yet discovered have uot been found in such localities, 
but on the lower grounds bordering the plains, and on the plains themselves. These 
remains, which consist of bronze swords and arrowheads, personal ornaments of 
steatite, jasper, rock erystal, and other stones, and along with which no objects of 
iron occur, are generally found at bnt slight depths below the surface of the ground. 
It is impossible to say with absolute certainty whether they had or had not been 
originally covered with mounds of earth, If they had been 4o covered and the 
mounds were of only small dimensions, the action of long weathering or the 
agricultural operations of bygone ages would have amply sufficed to level and 
destroy them. The mass of evidence is in favour of the belief that low mounds 
had been erected over them and that the Japanese were a race of mound builders 
in very early times indeed, 

Tn China, mound-burial was practised at a very remote period, and, although 
implicit credence cannot be altogether given to the specific statements of the early 
writers relating to this matter, yet broadly considered their testimony doubtless 
contains some elements of trath, The first burial mound of which they vive a 
record is the tomb of Hia How Kao, the date aasigned bo it being 1848 ne! 
Several others, which I need not specify, of later centuries nc. are also mentioned ; 
but, apart from these records, we have very weighty evidence in fayour of the 
extreme antiquity of mound-burial in that country in the use of the ideograph 
fing, Jap. reading ryd, from very remote times to denote 4 burial mound, its 
original proper meaning being a high mount or peak. As the civilisation of China, 
even during these times, was probably not without influence on the tribes beyond 


' “On the Stone Figures at Chinese Tombe and the Offering of Living Sacrifices,” By W.F 
Mayera Proc. N. China Branch of the Ariatic Society. March, 1873, ig 
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its frontiers, it is not impossible that the Japanese may have been mound builders 
before they migrated from their old home on the mainland. Whether this 





Fiad, L.—ISTEHIOR OF DOLMEN AT TSVRAMADA (serra iL 
Litepridsiced bie the cearttiey ay tha Chenacll ef the Society of dati peurion } 


supposition may be correct or not, it is certain that the race practised mound 
burial, especially in the western parta of the islands they now occupy, several 


centuries before our éra. 
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That the simple mounds preceded those that contain a rude stone chamber, 
which we call a dolmen,' is also not open to doubt, for associated with them we find 
the rudest hand-made pottery, and neither this pottery nor the swords of bronze 
previously mentioned have ever been discovered in dolmens, Stone beads and 
ornaments and sometimes bronze arrow-heads are, however, found in dolmens, 
but then they occur along with weapons and objects of iron and beads of glass, 
The period of the dolmens is thus a continuation of that of the sitnple mounds, 
During the dolmen period, and certainly after it, the building of simple mounds 
still survived, but sarcophagi of wood, stone or terra-cotta, of which there are no 
traces in those of the earliest date, were then used in the burials. 

Excepting the earliest mounds, all others enclose either dolmens or sareo- 
phagi. Those containing dolmens are generally older than those containing 
sarcophagt; there are, however, several examples in which both classes are 
undoubtedly contemporaneous. 

Burial mounds containing dolmens are very numerous in Japan, many 
hundreds are known to me. OF these I have carefully examined over four 
hundred. A detailed aceount of their various forms, distribution and contents will 
be found in Archeologia, vol. ly, p. 439 et seg.2 

All dolmens, with one or two exceptions of late date, are constructed of rude 
unhewn blocks, often weathered boulders just as taken from the mountain sides ; 
but in some localities where there is an outcrop of suitable rock, some of the stones 
seom to have been roughly quarried. A view of the interior of a typical dolmen 
is given in Fig. 1, and the exterior of a mound in Plate I. 

Usually the dolmen is covered by a simple conical, circular, or somewluyt 
elongated, mound; the mounds, however, with which we are specially concerned 
in this paper are of an entirely different form. 

They are generally known as misasagi or imperial burial mounds, and are of 
more than usual interest, as, so far as my knowledge goes, they are peculiar to 
Japan. 

From their form they may be not inaccurately termed “double” mounds 
although they never contain more than one dolmen. Fig. 2, which is drawn from 
my surveys, represents a typical one in the neighbourhood of Nara (Yamato), 
Although it is of considerable size it is not one of the largest, yet I have selected 
it for desoription as it is in a better state of preservation than any others I have 
seen, and besides I was able to go upon it and make careful measurements—as it 
had not, until I called attention to it, received offivial recognition as an imperial 
tomb, whereas in other cases this was prohibited, and I had then to make my 
observations from outside the moats, 

As seen in plan, Fig. 2,it appears to consist of a circular mound combined with 


: The term “dolmen" is used in this paper in its broad or generic eenae, and signifies a 
ee chamber, generally of rude megalithic structure, larger than a cist, covered by a 
mound. 

* Gowland, The Dolmens and Burial Mounds tn Japan, 
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another intermediate in form between a triangle and a square, But as there are no 
triangular mounds in Japan, and no symbolic use of the triangle until compara- 
tively late times, I think, the form may be regarded as a combination of a circular 
with a square mound, ‘This curious shape is doubtless not without symbolic 
meaning, yet Japanese archwologists have not been able to give any satisfactory 
interpretation of it, 





a a ee a 
rid, 2.—DOUNLE MOUND SEAR NARA (YAMATO). 
(The dotted lines on the plan represent the positions of the rows of Terra-cotta Tubs.) 
(Reproduced by the ewnrtens af the Commedl qf the Society af Amtigqneries) 
The circular end rises in the form of a truncated cone forming a flat peak 
113 feet in diameter at its summit, and this is always the highest part of these 
mounds. The square end, on the other hand, has no distinot peak, its summit 
being an inclined plane, also flat, about 215 feet long, rising at a gentle angle from 
the inner slope of the conical peak, and terminating in a long, straight edge, 90 feet 
long, at right angles to the middle line of the mound, 
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Some of these mounds, especially when seen from a distance, appear to have 
two peaks, and from this feature the name “ futa-go-yama” or twin hills! has been 
applied to them, but on examining them closely I have always found that there 
was only one original peak, and that the other had heen formed hy the excessive 
weathering of the narrower part of the square end, 


The word S Misasagt or Teiryo, is often applied to them as a Bpecilic 


nate, but this is not. strictly correct, as its meaning is merely “ imperial mausoleum,” 
and in that sense ia used for all imperial tombs of whatever form, whether they 
are double or simple mounds! 

The burial, whether in a dolmen or sarcophagus, Invariably took place in the 
circular end of the mound. Tn the square end no remains of any interment have 
ever been found, but on its surface fragments of ceremonial vessels sometimes 
ocour, indicating that some of the funeral or subsequent rites were celebrated there, 

The chief dimensions of this mound are :—- 


Total length of hase ... a Zz5 - . 674 feet, 
Extreme length of aquare end ne ““y ve: 225 ip 
Diameter of round end a aa es em 42015: 
Height of conical peak ey sas ae GB 4g 


Height of terminal edge of squareend ... — .... B24 


The exact relutive proportions which these measurements bear one to another 
differ in nearly every one of these double mounds, but the proportions of length and 
breadth generally range from 1°42: 1 te 1:58 <1. 

These mounds have usually terraced sides. In the example shown in the 
diagram there are two well-formed terraces completely encircling it. In some 
siialler mounds there is only one terrace or none, but in those of the largest size 
there are often three. At the re-entering angle on each side a projection about 
55 feet broad, now generally of irregular form, but probably originally semicircular, 
extends from the lowest terrace into the moat, and upon this there is generally a 
low, circular mound, 

The moat has an average breadth of 100 feet, and completely surrounds the 
mound. Nearly all these double mounds posses a wide moat, although some, from 
their position on sloping ground, are not surrounded by one. Others, as the huge 
mound of the Emperor Nintoku, in Izumi, and another, also of vast size, near 
Fujiidera (Kawachi), had two moats encircling them. Around the outer embank- 
juent of the mont of several of the larger mounds, small conical mounds are ranged 
at varying distances apart. 

A curious feature which they all possess is the rows of terra-cotta tubes 
termed “hentia,” with which the borders of their Stimmits, terraces anid Hes, are 


' Other names by which they are Popalarly known are : 
Hyitan-yama =Hill resembling a bottle gourd. 
Samisen-dowka=Mound of the shape of a Japanese Inte, 
Che-wee-yema =Hill of the shape of a mill for grinding tea, 


oe 
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lined. One of these tubes is represented in Fig. 3. It is 1 foot 1 inch to 1 foot 
3 inches in diameter, 1 foot 5 inches long, and 4 to 2 inch thick, and is 
strengthened by three horizontal ridges encircling it. Two 
holes 2 inches in diameter are pierced in it opposite each 
other near its middle. 

In each row these tubes are set upright from 3 to 6 
inches apart, and are almost completely buried in the earth, 
about an inch or so only being exposed. On this mound the 
row which encircles the entire summit is 8 feet, that on the 
upper terrace only 4 feet from the edge. On the lower 
terrace the tubes are exposed, and are being washed away by 
the water of the mont (Fig. 4). 

The total length of the rows on this mound, if placed in a 
straight line, would exceed 14 miles, whilst the number of 
tubes at the lowest computation is not less than 4,740, 
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exclusive of those on the embankment of the moat. TERRA-COTTA TUBE, 


It is difficult to determine, with absolute certainty, the 
exact intention of the early Japanese in using these rows of terra-cotta tubes. 
It may be that they were placed in the positions we have seen for structural 
reasons, to aid in preserving the form of the summit and terraces of the mound and 
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FIG, 4.—TERRA-COTTA TUBES ON THE LOWER TERRACE OF AN IMPERIAL MOUND, 
WANA (YAMATO), 
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the embankment of the moat from being destroyed by weathering, but, if so, 
it is not obvious why they were ever buried as far as 8 feet from the edge they 
were intended to protect. ; 

On the other hand they may have been intended to represent the retainers, 
who, in earlier times, were immolated on the mound, but to this it may be objected 
that they would then have borne at least some rough resemblance to the human 
form, or some indications that they represented it. They occur, too, on mounds 
upon which rude terra-cotta human figures have been found along with them 
Possibly there may be some trath in both suppositions. 

Opposite the square end and on the outer embankment of the moats of these 
imperial burial mounds is the “ kakusaku ” or sacred enclosure, where offerings are 
made tothe menes of the deceased emperor on the anniversary of his death. 
This will be described later when describing the misesagi of the Emperor 
Keitai. 

Frequent mention occurs in Japanese literature of the ancient custom of 
burying human beings and horses at the tombs of members of the imperial family 
and of chieftains. The most important passages are in the Nihongi.' 

(2 Bc.) “28th year, Winter, 10th month, 5th year. Yamato-hiko no Mikoto, 
the Emperor's younger brother by the mother’s side, died, 11th month, 2nd day. 
Yamato-hiko was buried at Tsukizaka in Musa, Thereupon his personal 
attendants were assembled, and were all buried alive upright in the precinct of 
the misasagi, For several days they died not, but wept and wailed day and night, 
At last they died and rotted. Dogs and crows gathered and ate them.” 

“The Emperor Suinin, hearing the sound of their weeping and wailing, was 
grieved in heart, and commanded his high officers, saying: ‘It is a very painful 
thing to force those whom one has loved in life to follow him in death, Though 
it be an ancient custom, why follow it if it is bad? From this time forward take 
council, so as to put a stop to the following of the dead.” 

(Av. 3.) “32nd year, Autumn, 7th month, 6th day. The Empress Hibasn- 
hime no Mikoto died, Some time before the burial, the Emperor commanded his 
ministers, saying: ‘ We have already recognised that the practice of following the 
dead is not good. What should now be done in performing this burial?’ There- 
upon Nomi no Sukune came forward and said: ‘It is not good to bury living men 
upright at the tumulus of a prince. How can such a practice be handed down to 
posterity? I beg leave to propose an expedient which I will submit to your 
Majesty.’ So he sent messengers to summon up from the Land of Idzumo a 
hundred men of the clay workers Be, He himself directed the men of the clay 
workers Be to take clay aud form therewith shapes of men, horses, and various 
objects which he presented to the Emperor, saying: ‘ Henceforward let it be the 
law for future ages to substitute things of clay for living men, and to set them up 
at tumuli.’ Then the Emperor was greatly rejoiced, and commended Nomi no 


* Nihongi, Chronicles of Japan from the Earliest Times to a.p. 697. Completed, a.v, 720, 
Translation by W. G. Aston, C.M.G., vol. i, pp. 178-181, 
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Sukune, saying: ‘Thy expedient hath greatly pleased our heart’ So the things 
of clay were first set up at the tomb of Hib asu-hime no Mikoto. And a name was 
given to those clay objects They were called Hani-wa (clay rings). Another 
name is Tatemono (things set up). 

“Then a decree was issued, saying: ‘Henceforth these clay figures must be 
set up at tumuli: let not men be harmed.’ 

“The Emperor bountifully rewarded Nomi-no-Sukune for this service, and 
also bestowed on him a kneading place, and 
appointed him to the official charge of the 
clay workers Be.” 

The following examples of these customs 
as practised in China, are given by Mayers 
in the paper already referred to. 

678 p.c. Human beings were first slain 
at the grave of the deceased 
sovereign Wu Kung The 
number was 66. 

621 Bc. At the death of Emperor Muh 
Kung 177 were slain. 

210 Bc. At the death of Emperor She 
Kwang-ti, concubines who 
had borne no children, and 
others were put to death. 


No other later instances are given, but ' 
it tis recorded that “at the tomb of Hoh Af) 
Kii-ping (117 8.0.), stone figures of men and ) { 
horses were arrayed.” (Mh i ly 

In the province of Yamato, after these Lea 
sacrifices had ceased, there was for some *!4 “(Teuchtningya). une a 
time a pretence of immolating victims. They (apredinaad dy he setarting Of tid Duis a? 
were shut up in the chamber of the mound Seeley Wf Aatgnarian) 
with the dead, but an opening was left through which they might escape, These 
persons (termed ombo, “smoke vanishing”) were, however, considered to be dead, 
and had to live in districts specially set apart for them. 

The custodians of the burial mounds formed another grade of men who were 
similarly compelled to live apart from the ordinary people. They were termed 
“shiku.” Both these grades usually carried on farming operations. 

The figures set up on the ancient burial mounds are called by the Japanese 
“tsuchi ningy6,” a term merely signifying clay images. They are, with rare 
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‘ According to Mr, W. G. Aston, “ the date ascribed to this incident cannot be depended 
on, At least, Chinese accounts speak of the custom of human sacrifices at the burial of a 
sovereign as in force in Japan so Inte as a.p, 247,” “ 
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exceptions, made of only lightly burnt terra-cotta, generally red in colour, Owing to 
the perishable nature of this material when exposed to the action of the weather, 
they would be rapidly destroyed as long as they stood above the ground, and 
only when by chance they were overturned and became covered with earth, was 
there any possibility of their preservation, hence but few have survived, and 
moat of these are in a fragmen- 
tary condition. Unfortunately no 
records have been kept of the 
positions in which the existing 
specimens were found, but there 
is not the least doubt, judging 
from the forms of their pedestals, 
that they were set up above the 
surface of the mound and not buried 
within it, My own opinion, which 
is based on the position in which 1 
found a pedestal on a large mound 
of imperial form, and numerous 
fragments of terra-cotta, nob pieces 
of ordinary tubular Aaniwe on others, 
is that they were so set up around 
the level summit of ciroular mounds 
and of the round peak of the double 
mounds. 
Fig. 5 represents one of these 
archaic figures from a mound in the 
province of Kozuke, which I was 
fortunate in being able to secure, 
and it is now in the British Museum. 
From the mode in which the hair 
is arranged, it is evidently intended 
to represent a woman; around the 
neck is a necklace of round beads. 
rio, 6—TERWA-COTTA MALE Ficunx (T'sichi-ningyd). The pedestal is in the form of a tube 
—annilge ay resembling the haniwa previously 
aie eS ae «Hae mentioned, and like them is pierced 
with two holes through which, it is 
gaid, a bar of wood was fixed to assist in keeping the figure in an upright 
position on the mound. 

In Fig. 6 is illustrated a male figure wearing a helmet, also a curious necklace 
of the curved ornaments, magatama, cylindrical beads alternating, which seems to 
have been worn only by men, Terra-cotta figures of horses were also frequently 
set up along with the human figures. 
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Stone figures, called Aayalo, are even rarer than those of terra-cotta; 1t would 
hence seem that they had never been extensively used 

One from the province of Chikugo, now in the Imperial Museum, Tokyo, is shown 
in Fig. 7. It is a flat slab 3 feet in height (including the pedestal), 64 to 7 inches 
thick, roughly hewn to represent a man wearing s short sword. On the back are 
perpendicular incised lines which are supposed by some to represent arrows, The 
mound from which it was taken is one of the double form, and formerly contained 
a dolmen but now all the stones are gone." 

A curious form in which these gnardians of the tomb are represented is shown 
in Fig, 8, which is a print of a rubbing of one of three rade stones, each of which 
has incised on its surface, in boldly cnt lines, a rude 
drawing of a human figure with the head of a hare. 
This stone measures 41 x 16 x 10 feet, and its sides 
are not hewn but weathered, The others are much 
smaller. They were found on the top of a burial 
mound, near Nara, attributed to the Empress Gemmyo, 
who died in A.D. 721, and near them was also unearthed 
a hewn stone slab bearing an inscription and the above 
date, 

When I saw them they were in the temple Todaiji 
(Nara), and were labelled Hayato, which signifies 
“Tmperial guard.” 

The largest double mounds ore situated in the 
provinces of Izumi, Kawachi, and Yamato, but many 
others of imposing size I have also found in the 
provinces of Kozuke, Setteu, Hoki, Izumo, Yamashiro, 
Harima, Bizen, and Hytiga. 

They vary in dimensions from a diminutive 
example in Hyuga, only 125 feet long and 18 feet high, 
to the stupendous piles officially recognised as the pro, 7.—srosn FIaURR FROM 





tombe of the Emperora Niotoku and Richi) in Izumi, A DOLMEN MOUND. 
and Ojin in Kawachi, none of which are less than cretecet by 1s euch of the 


1,200 feet in length and 60 feet in height, That of 
Nintoku is specially noteworthy for its vast extent, heing about 90 feet high, and 
with its two moats covering about 80 acres of ground. 

The manner in which the dead were disposed in these double mounds is by no 
means uniform, Some do not contain a megalithic dolmen, but only a sarcophagus 
ef stone or wood not very deeply buried in the round peak. This I have found in 
some cases surrounded with a low wall of stones, over which larger slabs were 
laid; in others these walls are wanting, and huge boulders then seem to have been 
simply placed over the coffin. 

t In the Shaku Nihongi (written in the thirteenth century), it is stated that there were 
many other figures of men and animals on this mound, 
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rid, 8.—HAYATO, 
From a Burial mound attribated to the Empress Germmmyo, 
(From a redding.) 


One of the largest and most 
noteworthy of these double 
mounds containing a dolmen, 
is situated in the village of 
Mise, in the most classic region 
of the province of Yamato, The 
vast proportions of this mound, 
and the magnitude of the 
dolmen within it, exemplify 
well the importance which the 
ancient Japanese attached to 
the sepulture of their illustrious 
dead, With the exception of 
the circular mound which forms 
its eastern peak, it is covered 
with terraced fields and part of 
the village. When first erected 
it cannot have been less than 
1,000 feet long and 600 feet 
broad, althongh now it is 
slightly smaller, and the peak 
is 84 feet high. 

A little to the south of 
Unebiyama, around the villages 
Mise, Myohoji and Koshi, is the 
most important dolmen region 
in the provinee. Although now 
the number of dolmens is but 
few, yet three of these are 
amongst the most remarkable 
in Japan, whilst everywhere 
ruined mounds and piles of 
broken stones mark the sites 
of scores of others, some of 
which were destroyed to 
furnish stones for the modern 
mausoleum of the Emperor 
Jimmu. 

_ Fig. 9 represents the mound 
in longitudinal and transverse 
sections, showing the position of 
the dolmen within it. These 
bring very forcibly before us 
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the comparative insignificance of the burial chamber when contrasted with the 
vast dimensions of the mound. 

The mound which is also shown in Plate I is much dilapidated, Its sides and 
summit have long been under cultivation, and are clothed with terraced barley 
fields, excepting a portion at its eastern end, where a grove covers an irregularly 
rounded mound, which originally formed its peak. Yet on account of its vast size 
agricultural operations have failed to destroy the chief features of its original form 
—a double mound of the imperial type with four terraces. The moat has been almost 
completely absorbed by the surrounding fields so that ita width cannot be 
ascertained, 

The dolmen, it will be seen, is situated below the round peak, and lies within 
the mound at right angles to its long axis; its entrance, which faces south 10° west, 
heing almost on a level with the second terrace. The gallery leading to the 





rig. See MOUND AT MISE YAMATO) 
tn the obewatlon tho entrance of the doteen lasecn in the cde of the mound below the peak. 
Foe ede ticle stows tne position of tha dolaven within the a tater, 
(Aries ered by the courtesy of ihe Council of tha Society of Antigearice,) 


chamber is about 60 feet long, about 8 to 10 feet high, and varies in breadth from 
4 to 8 feet. Its roof consists of six huge undressed stones, one of which is 16 feet 
in length, Its walls are built of similar cyclopean blocks of somewhat smaller 
size, and all are of the rudest irregular forms without any trace of tool marks, Its 
floor slopes gradually inwards, I was, unfortunately, able to penetrate only about 
40 feet into this dolmen, when I was stopped by water and mud, which had 
accumulated to a depth of about 4 feet further in, 80 that I did not reach the 
chamber, but, so far as I could see it, its structure is the same as the gallery. It 
contains two stone sarcophagi. Part of the cover of one of these—that placed 
longitudinally near the middle of the chamber—was just visible above the water, 
[t is of the usual form and size, well hewn, and with projecting lugs. The other 
sarcophagus, which is placed transversely near the back wall, was not seen, being 
covered with water, I made two other special journeys to this dolmen during 
periods of drought, but on neither occasion had the water diminished, 
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T am hence compelled to rely for the dimensions of the chamber on the figures 
given in the Sei Seki Dew Shi, a Japanese archwological work, dealing chiefly with 
the imperial burial mounds, and published in 1853, In this book it is stated that 
the length of this chamber is 24 feet, breadth 18 feet, and that its roof consists of 
three stones. These measurements must be received with some reserve, but the 
chamber is certainly a large one. According to the author of this book, the dolmen 
is the tomb of the Emperor Mommu (died A.p. 686) and the Empress Jito (died 
A.b. 702), but there are no grounds whatever for such an attribution. It is, 
undoubtedly, an imperial mound, although it is not officially recognised as one by 
the Imperial Board of Ceremonies at the present time, and the extensive cultivated 
fields which cover it show that this non-recognition dates from at least a 
century or two ago. The reasons for its rejection from the official list of the burial 
mounds of emperore or princes is impossible to conjecture, and especially so when 
we find so many puny and insignificant mounds are included in it, When we 
consider that this mound is exceeded in magnitude by only two others—and these 
are those of the famous Emperors Nintoku and Ojin—that the dolmen it contains 
is the largest in the country, and is, besides, unequalled as a specimen of megalithic 
structure, I think we cannot avoid arriving at the conclusion that it is, without 
doubt, the tomb of an emperor, and from the rude, undressed blocks of its dolmen 
—a very early one—one of the many of whose lives the ancient books, the 
“ Kojiki” and “ Nibongi,” contain no record ; whose very names are unknown. 

The smallest double mound which I have found containing a large chamber is 
one of « rather extensive group of dolmens with simple mounds which is seattered 
over the lower slopes of Mount Kazuraki, near the village of Teraguchi (Yamato), 
The mound is 167 feet long and 32 feet high. The dolmen! is the largest in the 
group, and both gallery and chamber are of rude megalithic structure. 

That these large double mounds are the tombs of men of imperial rank of 
pre-eminent power is, I think, not open to doubt. Their vast bulk implies the 
labour of many hundreds of men for a considerable time for their construction, and 
this only a chief or supreme ruler could command. According to Japanese 
archwologists the earliest is the tomb of the Emperor Annei (¢ fourth century 
A.c.), and the latest that of the Emperor Bidatsu (died a.p. 585). Whilst not accepting 
the strict accuracy of these dates, there seems to be no reason to doubt that several 
are as early as one or two centuries or more before our era, and that they continued 
to be built for five or six centuries after it. During this range in time nearly all 
the emperors whose names are recorded in the Kojiki, and many whose names and 
existence have been forgotten, were buried in these double mounds in the central 
provinces, but I have also found these mounds of imperial form in the important 
dolinen districts of Izumo, Hoki, Bizen, Kozuke and Hiuga which are remote from 
the central provinces, the seats of the above recognised emperors. This would 
seem to indicate that these regions were once independent centres or were governed 
by chiefs who were regarded as equals with the central ruling family. 


' Archeologia, lv. 620, Tab. 1, No. 123. 
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According to the statements of Japanese records the care of the imperial tombs 
was entrusted to special resident officers from very early times, a custom surviving 
at the present day. But the appointment of custodians was frequently discontinued, 
sometimes for a considerable time; the mounds were then neglected and their 
sanctity was disregarded, and it is probably owing to this that many are now under 
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cultivation, and with numerous others, are not recognised as imperial tombe, Yet, 
notwithstanding these breaks in the regular succession of custodians, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the most important mounds, those which from their 
imposing size form such conspicuous objects on the plains, would not altogether lose 
the early traditions attached to them, and would at least retain the names of the 
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emperors whose tombs these traditions indicated them to be. If any reliance may be 
placed on this supposition, then the enormous mounds of Nintoku, Richi and Ojin 
may be considered to be the tombs of the emperors whose names they bear, although 
in the great majority of lesser magnitude the attribution will be doubtful. From 
this it follows that the building of double mounds reached its zenith about the 
fourth century of our era. 

Before proceeding to deal farther with typical misasagi of the double mound 
form, I will enter into a brief consideration of the miseseyi or imperial mausoleum 
of the Emperor Jimmu, the founder of the Imperial dynasty, 

At the foot of the northern side of Mount Unebi, in the provinee of Yamato, 
a mound of insignificant size but a few feel in height and diameter, one of a small 
scattered group, had been long pointed out by tradition as the misasagi or burial 
mound of the Emperor Jimmun, the founder of the Imperial dynasty. 

Shortly after the fall of the Shogunate it was recognised as such by the govern- 
ment, and was surrounded with a moat and embankment together with a large tract 
of the ground around it, 

The present emperor visited the misasagi on April 3rd, 1877, the anniversary 
of the death of Jimmu, and was present at the celebration of the annual ceremonies 
held before it. 

It is curious to note that the mound attributed to the first Emperor Jimmu 
is situated not on Mount Unebi but on the plain at its foot; yet, according to the 
old traditionary records, the earliest emperors were all interred on the summits 
or brows of natural hills, 

The misasagt is of little archseological importance as its construction differs 
entirely from any of the ancient mansolea. It is dificult to conjecture the grounds 
on which its form was decided, yet it is worthy of description a3 showing what is 
regarded by the government to be a fitting mausoleum for the first of the imperial 
line, 

The misasayi is represented in Fig. 10, which is copied from a Japanese 
drawing. It consists of an inner square of level ground with sides 358 feet long, 
containing two low mounds, each about 18 feet in diameter and 2 feet to 3 feet 
high. Tt is enclosed by a low embankment and surrounded by a moat containing 
water, The mound attributed to the Emperor Jimmu is nearer the middle of the 
square than is shown in the figure. Neither mound is visible, even from the 
neighbouring slope of Mount Unebi, as the enclosure is thickly planted with trees, 
Outside the moat, on the north and also on the south side, a broad roadway runs from 
the east to the west sides of the misasayi, and the whole is enclosed by a turfed 
embankment surmounted by a fence of stone rails. The entire enclosure is 
rectangular, and measured along the stone fence is 871 yards in circuit, 


' It ix recorded in the Kojiki that in the “76th year of his reign (586 n.o,), on the 11th day 
of the 3rd month, the Emperor Jimmu died in the palace of Kashiwa-baura. His age was then 
127. The following year, autumn, the 12th day of the Dth month, he was buried in the 
mixceagi, north-east of Mount Unebi.” 
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The outer gate of the form usually found at all imperial tombs is shown by a 
broad line on the outer side of the embankment which crosses the moat, 

On the other side of the moat is a wooden torii 18 feet high, and behind this 
another torii 12 feet high, constructed of stems of the tree Ainoki (Thuya obtusa) 
from which the bark has not been removed. This kind of torii is said to be 
peculiar to this misasagi. On each side of the space between the torii is a stone 
lantern such as are seen at all misasagi, 

On one of my visits (2nd April, 1888), I found a new wooden shed had been 
erected in the space between the two torii just mentioned for the annual ceremony 
of the 3rd, the date of the death of the emperor, when a representative of the 
Mikado’ visits the tomb to make the customary offerings. This officer is called 
Chokushi or imperial ambassador, and, in addition to the offerings mentioned below 
presents a special offering from the Mikado, the nature 
of which I was unable to ascertain. 

The offerings are made on eleven sambo (ceremonial 
stands of white wood), and consist of products of the sea, 
river, and mountain such as fai (serranus marginalis), carp, 
sea weed, salt, water, sake (rice beer), mochi (rice bread), 
horseradish, oranges, pheasants and wild ducks. 

A ceremonial offering of mochi and sake at the outer 
gate by Shinto priests is illustrated in Plate III. Three 
sambo, bearing the offerings, are shown on the table in 
front of the officiating priest. 

The public are allowed to go only as far as the gate 
on the outer side of the moat where they pay reverence 
to the tomb.  tiiaoMAGaN ha 

The most ancient Japanese pottery yet found are the 7h isons. 
rude vessels which were unearthed near the small tumuli of Pech per ee eee the 
this misasagi whilst the present moat was being excavated. : 

Fig. 11 represents one of these, now in the Gowland collection in the British 
Museum; others, not much different from it, are figured and described in the 
Kwanko Dzusetsu, by the late Japanese archieologist Ninagawa. 

The misasayi which I now propose to describe is that of the Emperor Keitai 
who died in a.p, 531, as it is one of the best preserved of all the misasayi recognised 
by the Imperial Board of Ceremonies ; we will then consider the most important 





* Mikado, Though this is the name by which the whole outer world knows the sovereign 
of Japan, it is not that now used in Japan itself, except in poetry and on great occasions, The 
word is one indicative of the highest respect, as it is but natural that the name used by thie 
Japanese of old to designate their heaven-descended sovereign should be. The Japanese have 
got into the habit of calling their sovereign by such alien Chinese titles as Senshi, “ the son of 
Heaven” ; Sen-d or Sennd, “the Heavenly Emperor” ; Shujo, “the Supreme Master.” His 
designation in the official translation of modern public documents into English is “ Emperor,” 
Things Japanese. Basil Hall Chamberlain, 1891, p. 291. 
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of those of the earlier emperors in the central provinces; and afterwards some 
typical examples in other centres, 

Keitai Tenno—Born A.d. 450, reigned from 507-531, Residence at Tama ho 
(Yamato), The misasagi of this emperor is an excellent example of a well-preserved 
double mound, situated on the plain between Takatsuki and Ota in the province 
of Settsu. No natural eminence has been taken advantage of in building it, and 
this, together with the extensive embankments which still bound the moat on two 
sides, show that its erection must have been a work of great magnitude, although 
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in this respect it falls far behind the enormous piles of Nintoku and Ojin, It 
possesses for us, however, more than usual interest, ag it is the last great example of 
the double mound period, which, beginning about one or two centuries BO¢., 
reached its zenith during the reigns of Ojin and Nintoku and ended at the death 
of Yomei a.p, 587. Four emperors succeeding Keitai were interred in double 
mounds it is true; yet these are all of insignificant dimensions. 

During later times the building of large double mounds appears’ to have been 
resumed, otherwise it is difficult to explain the occurrence of several both in 
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Yamato and Kawachi with sides, peaks and terraces so little weathered that they 
seem asif made but a century or two ago, yet no imperial name is attached to them. 

The tumulus of the Emperor Keitai, Plate II, is a long terraced mound, the 
upper portion rising from the third terrace; this terrace, however, is insignificant 
in size and somewhat ill-defined compared with the two lower terraces. 

The base of the mound measures 729 feet in length, 497 feet im breadth at its 
southern end which is straight, and 465 feet at its opposite and circular end. 

Fig. 12, which is drawn from my survey, shows the mound in plan and 
section. 

The moat varies in breadth from 80 feet to 130 feet. The height of the mound 
could not be satisfactorily nieasured, but its straight end is not less than 60 feet 
high above the level of the water in the moat The top of the round end cannot be 
well geen as it is covered closely with trees, From the top of the straight end to 
the base of the round end is 235 feet. At the south end, the lowest terrace is about 
34 feet broad and the succeeding one 42 feet. 

There is a projection from the lower terrace in the re-entering curve of each 
long side. These projections are not distinct mounds although they are somewhat 
higher at the middle than at the sides. 

The east bank of the moat has been much cut away, and cultivated fields 
extend to within afew yards of the moat. On the west side the ground lias 
not been disturbed, and here fragments of Janiwa occur, although none of the 
tubes ean be seen in sifu. On the north summit there are said to be three huge 
stones Similar to those of dolmens. 

‘A short distance from the embankment on the west side, nearly opposite the 
re-entering curve, there is a small circular mound with haniwe fragments scattered 
over it, and two other similar mounds oceur near the north-west corner, and remains 
of several others are seen in the fielda on the east. 

The kakusaku, or sacred enclosure, shown in Plate TV is of the usual form. 
On its right is a stone granite pillar, modern, bearing the name of the emperor, and 
on the left the usual official notice board.! Its dimensions are as follows -—Breadth, 
42 feat 2 inches; length, 30 feet 2 inches. The torii are each 1 foot in diameter. 
The front tori is 10 feet 0} inch high from the stone lintel to the bottom of the 
top bar. Both torii are of round hewn timber, both uprights and cross bars. 

| Official inscription on the notice board at a misasagt. 

August Tomb of the Emperor ssene 
Eaat to West |: ¢ 1) errr errr ret ree eee 
North to South Beet 2 vaste pr AR 
(In some cases only the circuit ia given.) 
Regulations. 
It is not permitted to enter here or to climb the mound. 


It is not permitted to catch the fish or birds. 
It is not permitted to cut down the trees or Traut bones, 


Date, 
The above notification va to be strictly obeyed. 


a 
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The fence consists of carefully-hewn wooden posta rising from a horizontal 
beam which rest on a foundation of one row of squared stones, Within the 
enclosure there are two stone lanterns, one on each side of the inner tori, The 
space within the enclosure and also in front of the gate is covered with sand or fine 
gravel and is kept carefully swept. Outside the gate the sand is carefully heaped 
into two conical mounds, one on each side, and when offerings are made here on the 
appointed days the sand is scattered over this space. The same small mounds of 


sani may be sean occasionally at the entrances of cremation grounds in the country. 


Chaat Tenno's Misasagi, PL V. 


Chaai Tenno, born a.p, 149, accession 192, died 200.26. Age 52, Residence, 
Kehi, 

The mixasagi,' Plate V, is situated at Fujitdera in Kawachi. It is a double 
mound surrounded by 4 moat. The embankment and the tumulis also have been 
recently repaired and put in order, so that the original shape of the former may 





rio, 13.—PrLAS OF EAST HALF GF THR BURIAL MOUND OF THE EMPEROR CHUA! WITH ITS MOAT. 


have been slightly altered. The east side of the mound (Fig, 13) is more perfectly 
preserved than the west, the projection on the latter side being now almost 
shapeless. The mensurements were hence made on the east side only. 

The kakwaku is placed on the embankment of the moat, almost opposite the 
middle of the square end of the end, It faces 5, 20° W. The dimensions of the 
kakusalu enclosure are:—length, 30 feet 2 inches, and breadth, 42 feet 7 inches ; 
gate, 8 feet 6 inches broad, On one visit the moat was almost empty of water, 
fragments of Aaniwa, of both red and a bluish colour, were then seen to be strewn 
along the bottom, both at the hase of the tumulus and of the embankment, They 
were more numerous in the former position, 

According to the official notice board, the miswsagi measures 651 ken=1,294 


" This misasagi waa only determined to be that of Chnai about forty-four years ago when 
it was repaired, 2 | 
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yards in circuit, along the embankment of the moat, The principal dimensions of 
the mound are — 


Feet. 

Length of base... ae Ay Ss zee te OR 
pe Wn ass cae a i coe 381 
Breadth of base, square ‘aid oe ame ar .. 6374 
” » round ,, in ry ne a 560 
Height of round end about... “a 70 


The moat varies in breadth from 109- 172 feet. “The summit rises from 
the fourth terrace, which is unusual, most misasagi having not more than three 
terraces. The fourth terrace is, however, very indistinct in places, and may be of 
later date than the mound, and this, I think, extremely probable, as the summit 
both at the round and the square end is much less broad than we should expect to 
find in a misasagi of such large dimensions. The other terraces have also been 
much cut up for some reason which is not apparent. 

The projections from the lower terrace, especially that on the east side, are 
seen to be not of the form of ordinary small round tumuli, but merely prolongations 
of the lowest terrace, rising about two feet or so from their sides to the middle, with 
a low rounded surface. Near it are the following mounds -— 

A small round mound almost in front of the kakusaku, 40 yards distant, 
and two others. 
A similar mound, on east side, in line with the moat at the square base 
and 150 feet from the embankment, 
east side, opposite the curve, and 150 feet from the 


embankment. 
. x west side, in line with the moat at the square base 


and 50 yards from the embankment. 
A double , with a moat, very small, lying east and west, about 
200 yards north of the north end of the misasagi, 

There may have been several other small mounds arranged around the outer 
embankment which have been levelled by the farmers, as cultivation extends quite 
up to the moat. None of these small mounds, which in Kawachi are ranged around 
the imperial tumuli, contain dolmens, They are generally simple mounds of earth. 
In one example near the misasyyi of the Emperor Ingio, about 14-2 miles distant, 
an earthen or clay coffin, containing weapons, ornaments, and vermilion, was found 
buried a few feet below its top, Around or near 8 misasagi in ancient times, there 
were, doubtless, buried the wives or concubines and the chief retainers of the emperor. 
When the misesagt was constructed the small mounds were perhaps made with it, 
during the lives of those who were, at their death, to be buried in them. And as 
the coffin is always but shallowly buried in the top of these mounds there would 
he no difficulty in subsequently using them for interments. Many which have 
been opened in the neighbourhood of the Kawachi misasagi have been found to 
contain nothing, others to contain weapons only and no bones, others to contain 
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bones only and no weapons. The absence of bones in those cases where the sarco- 


phagi were found to contain only weapons is not certain, a8, in several cases known 
to me, the bones have disintegrated and fallen to powder, the enamel of the teeth 
alone being preserved, so that, unless they were very carefully looked for, they 
would escape observation. 

The misasagi of the recognised emperors earlier than Chuai are so much 
weathered and dilapidated that they afford no useful measurements for the 
determination of their original size, I will therefore enter into a brief consideration 
of the most important of those of his successors. They are all of the type shown 
in Figs. 2, 12 and 13, so that only a short notice of each will suffice. 

The first is the burial mound of the Empress Jingo to whom the conquest of 
Korea in the early years of the third century 4-D., is attributed. The Empress died 
in A.D, 269. 

The mound, which is a large one, is 660 feet long, 418 feet broad, and about 
60 to 70 feet high. Its cireuit as measured along the outer embankment of the 
moat is stated on the official notice board to be 563 ken = 1,119 yards. 

The misasagi of the Emperor Ojin' (died -p. 310), the son of the Enipress 
Jingo, is situated in the province of Kawachi. It is one of the largest of the 
recognised imperial mounds, being 2,312 yards or nearly a mile and a third in 
cirenit, as measured along the outer embankment of the moat, Its height at the 
circular end is said to be about 60 or 70 feet. 

The misasagi of the next Emperor Nintoku (died Av, 399) is shown in 
Plate V. It is situated near Sakai in the province of Izumi, and is the largest of 
all the imperial burial mounds. Tt possesses two moats and three terraces, and is 
9475 yards or nearly a mile and a-half in circuit. The north or circular end is 
is about 94 feet high, This stupendous pile was erected by the people, doubtless 
in recognition of the beneficent reign of the emperor.’ 

The misasagi of the Emperor Richu (died a.p. 405), Plate VI, is not far distant 
from the Inst. It also is a large mound, but somewhat smaller than those of his 
two predecessors. Its base is 1,224 feet in length, and the circuit of its moat 
871 ken, or 1,742 yards, #.¢., about a mile. 

The misasagi of the Emperor Ingyo (died A.p. 453), the successor of Richn, is 
in the province of Kawachi near the village of Domioji. Plate VI. 

| This emperor some centuries after his death was deified as the War God Hachiman. 

: It is recorded in the Vrhongi, that the emperor ascended * high tower and looked far and 
wide, but no smoke arose in the land ; from this he inferred that the people were #0 poor that 
none in the houses were cooking rice. He then decreed that for the space of three years no 
taxes and no forced labour should be imposed, His own palace, for want of funds to repair it, 
was allowed to become so dilapidated that the roof admitted the rain. Three years later he 
again ascended the tower and beheld smoke rising from every dwelling. The people were now 
rich enough to bear taxation without feeling the burden, and voluntarily offered their labour 
and contributions towanls the rebuilding of the palace. 

Nintoku is said to have reached the advanced age of 122, but, it must be remembered, that 
it is not until the next reign that the miraculous details which characterise the early portion of 


Japanese history cease, ln this connection too, it must be noted that the dates T have given, 
‘hich are those of the Nihongi, before the reign of Richu, should be accepted with reserve, 


ars | 
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The mound is 750 feet long and 528 feet broad, and about 60 feet high. 
According to the official notice board its cireuit is 559 ken or 1,111 yards. 

The burial mounds of the succeeding emperors up to Keitai are all of 
comparatively small size and much dilapidated so that none requires any special 
notice. 

Passing now from the central provinces, the recognised sites of the capitals of 
the early emperors, and crossing over to the opposite side of the island, we find in 
the province of Izumo burial mounds of imperial form precisely similar to those 
with which I have already dealt, 

The first which I shall describe is a large double mound behind the temple 
Dainenji, on the borders of the town of Imaichi, It contains a double-chambered 
dolmen. The mound is very much weathered, but from parts of it which have 





Scave or Ferr 





¥1G. 14.—DOLMEN CONTAINING TWO STONE BARCOPIIAGI AT IMArIcut (1z0M0,) 
With elevation and transverse section of largest sarcophagus. 
(Arproducnt by the caurteay of the Onnril of the Soeiety af Antiquarics.) 
retained their form the original shape and some of its dimensions can be well deter- 
mined. It possesses two terraces, the floor of the dolmen being on a level with the 
top of the lowest. 

In direction the mound runs E.N.E. and WS. W., the round end, which contains 
the dolmen, being directed to the latter quarter. 

The dolmen has the same orientation as the round peak, lying longitudinally 
in the mound, a position which I have not found elsewhere in Japan except at 
Teraguchi. In all other mounds of this form the direction of the dolmen is at right 
angles to their length. 

As the breadth of the mound is more than sufficiently great to permit the 
dolmen to have been built in the normal position there must have been some 
special reason for its unusual position, 
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Dimensions. 
Height of round end above the plain oes 5: 42 feet. 
Length of base of upper terrace... se o- |\380) 
we of S0MMR.., <.. Waei | Sede ven (a5 


The dolmen (Fig, 14) is constructed of rude stones, some of which have natural 
flat faces, but others are much rounded by weathering. It has two chambers, 
both of which contain stone sarcophagi. 

The inner, which is the most capacious, has the following dimensions :— 


Average Length ... nee =< as 18 feet 10 inches. 
» Breadth ... aide ase vs 9: eu Coe 
» Height ... = val i i Ce a 


Placed longitudinally in it is a huge sarcophagus hewn out of a single 
block of hard volcanic tuff, measuring internally at the top 9 feet long by 3 feet, 
74 inches broad ; at the bottom 9 feet 4 inches long, 4 feet 5 inches broad, and 3 feet, 
6 inches in depth. Its cover is of the usual roof-shaped form with projecting lugs, 
and is 1 foot 11 inches thick. 

This sarcophagus is one of the largest I have found, and is remarkable also 
for the curious opening hewn in its front side, The opening is 4 feet 4 inches 
long by 2 feet 4 inches high and is recessed to receive a slab by which it was closed, 
Below it the bottom of the sarcophagus projects in the form of a step, upon which 
the slab rested, This peculiar feature is seen in three other sarcophagi in dolinens 
not far distant, and seems to be confined to the province of Izumo, as it has not 
yet been found elsewhere. As to the purpose it can have served I am unable to 
offer any explanation. It is too large to be intended for the introduction of offerings 
of food, or for the egress or ingress of the spirit of the dead. 

The other chamber is much smaller than the inner, being only about 10 feet 
long, 9 feet high, and tapering from 8 feet at one end to 6 feet 4 inches at the other. 
Its floor is nearly 18 inches lower than that of the inner. The sarcophagus which 
it contains is much smaller, and is constructed of slabs somewhat roughly hewn. 
Its cover is broken up and also its front side. 

Its internal dimensions are:—length, 5 feet L inch; breadth, 2 feet 5 inches ; 
depth, 1 foot 104 inches. 

The inner chamber is partially separated from the outer by large stones which 
project like rude lintels from the walls on each side and also by a huge capstone 
resting upon them, The outer chamber is also marked off from the entrance 
gallery by similar side stones and a depression of the roof. 

The total length of the dolmen from the back wall to the entrance of the 
gallery is 43 feet, and its breadth diminishes from 10 feet 1 inch at its inner 
extremity to 3 feet at its entrance. 

This dolmen, I was informed, was opened in 1825, its floor was then covered 
with small round stones; since that date it has stood open. A large quantity of 
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metallic remains, and many vessels of pottery, were taken out, but unfortunately 
all have been lost excepting the following, which are now kept in the temple :— 
One straight sword blade, part only 28} inches long, 14 inches broad. 
Several iron arrow heads. 
Cheek piece of a horse bit, iron plated with copper. 
Several metal ornaments for the trappings of a horse, 
Part of spear head, iron, 
Onie socket piece, iron. 

None of the ornaments are gilt, all are simply of iron coated with 
copper. On the exterior of the mound I found many fragments of red terra-cotta 
haniwa, 

The inner sarcophagus is doubtless that of an emperor or ruler of this important 
centre in the early history of Japan, and the outer, that of his empress or 
consort. 

On a low upland near the village Enya mura, about 9 mile to the south of the 
Imaichi mound is another double mound containing a large dolmen of even 
greater importance than that just described, by reason of the structure of the 
dolmen chamber, its two well-hewn sarcophagi, and more especially for the 
numerous objects, weapons, armour, ete., which were found in it when it was 
opened in 1886, 

The mound has, unfortunately, been reduced by the needs of agriculture and 
by weathering to a shapeless heap, but from its great length, compared with its 
breadth, and from the position of the dolmen within it, it was certainly originally 
a double mound of the imperial type. 

The dolmen, with its sarcophagi in situ, is represented in plan and sections in 

PlateVII. It is contained in the west-north-west end of the mound, and its mouth 
is directed towards the west-south-west (W.S.W. 3° S.). It possesses a single 
chamber only, and in this the two sareophagi are placed; the larger longitudinally 
against the west-north-west side, and the other transversely against the back 
wall. — 
The chamber has an average measurement of 21 feet in length, 8 feet 5 inches 
in breadth, and 9 feet 9 inches in height, and is separated from the entrance gallery 
by one of the wall stones on each side being set forward, and by a huge capstone 
which rests upon them as shown in the figure. When the dolmen was opened the 
entrance to the chamber was closed by hewn blocks built up across the gallery 
from side to side, some of which are still in position. The floor of the chamber is 
covered with large and small rounded pebbles. 

The.total length of the dolmen from the end of the chamber to the mouth of 
the gallery is 46 feet § inches, and its breadth diminishes from 8 feet 8 inches at 
its inner extremity to 3 feet 5 inches at its entrance. Both the chamber and 
gallery are constructed of moderately well-hewn blocks of voleanic rock. 

The sarcophagi which are more carefully hewn than the walls of the dolmen have 
each a large well-cut aperture in the front side, that of the smaller being recessed 

Vou. XXXVIL D 
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80 that it might be closed with a slab, The aperture in the largest sareophagus 
measures 4 feet 1 inch by 1 foot 9 inches and in the smaller 3 feet 5 inches by 
1 foot 4} inches. 

At the bottom of the former is an angular groove leading into the interior, 
probably intended to allow any water which might find its way into the sarcophagus 
to drain away. 

Their internal dimensions are as follows :-— 





Longitodinal —— 7 4" top eee] 2°10" to ; 
ye nee sod U7 9" bottom 2! Fa bethom f| 3 | sr toro"| vor 
Transverse “ 5’ 10” 31" 7s 6" to 8” 9” 





The capacity of both is increased by the lower sides of the covers being hewn 
out to a depth of 11 inches and 7 inches, respectively. 

The chief objects which were found in this dolmen are now in the Government 
offices at Matsuye. The iron objects are nearly all converted into iron oxide, and, 
as little care seems to have been exercised in removing them, most are more or less 
imperfect. No record was made of the position of any in the dolmen, or of the 
shapeless masses of rust into which many others were oxidized which were 
thrown away. 


List of articles now at the Government offices. 
24 Tron arrow heads. 

1 Straight iron one-edged sword, with the point broken off. Length of 
remaining part of blade, 2 feet 7} inches; breadth, 14 inch, 

Wooden scabbard of the above, mounted with a single encircling band of 
copper, coated with silyer, which bears a simple line pattern of 
punched dots. 

1 Iron sword, straight blade, 164 inches long. Total length, including 
grip, 234 inches, 

1 Iron sword, straight blade, 17 inches long. Tang imperfect, 

is hes BEE 6! 5 » 

a siege heads, socketed. Triangular blades. 

4 ,, halberd-shaped ornaments for horse trappings, coated with copper 
gilt. 

8 Iron ornaments for horse trappings, plated with gilt copper, 

4 ” nn Ld ” ” 

Dicks é coated with silver. 

1, horse-bit, with check pieces of iron open work, plated with gilt 
copper. 

1 Iron buckle, 
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1 Bronze bell. 
2 Covered pota of ordinary dolmen form. 
Besides the above there were several magatama (curved beads), 
and kudatama (bugles), 

Respecting the position of these objects in the dolmen, the statements of the 
officials at the Government office, and of the head man of the village in which the 
dolmen is situated, were very conflicting; but as he was present at the opening, 
and assisted in taking out the objects, I am inclined to accept his version. 

According to him, the longitudinal sarcophagus contained the short swords, 
bronze bell, some of the arrow heads, and some of the spear heads, 

The transverse sarcophagus contained large masses of iron rust resembling 
plates of armour, magatama, the long sword, some arrow heads, and the silvered 
ornaments. 

Some spear heads were found outside this sarcophagus near its W.N.W. end, 
and the horsebit and horse ornaments on its cover. 
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FIG, 15,—LONGITUDISAL AND TBANSVERSE SECTION OF DOUBLE MOUND AT OMUHO. 


No bones or vermilion were seen, and no pottery excepting the covers of the 
two shallow dishes, which were found just within the entrance of the chamber. 

Leaving Izumo for a tract of country to the north-west of Tokyo, where the 
provinces of Kozuke, Musashi, and Shimotsuke meet, we find the most remarkable 
and extensive series of burial mounds which occurs outside the central provinces. 

Here, within an area about twenty-five miles long, and about the same 
breadth, are scattered either singly or in groups about 300 mounds, nearly all 
containing dolmens. The district to which I gave special attention was that in the 
neighbourhood of the villages of Oya and Omuro in Kozuke, as one of its 
noteworthy features is the occurrence of six large double mounds of the imperial 
type, containing dolmens and one a cist, and two of the former had yielded some 
interesting vessels of pottery as well as metallic remains. 

The occurrence of these double mounds, and the highly ornamented metal 
work which was found in the dolmens which both these and several of the simple 


mounds enclose, also the number of étsuchiningyo (terra-cotta figures) which 
bd 2 
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have been unearthed from the interior of these and others, indicate clearly 
that the region was one of the leading centres during the flourishing part of the 
mounid-building period, 

The most important of those I examined were two double mounds near the 
village Omuro. The mounds are situated on the north and south of a much larger 
double mound with two moata, which is said to have never been opened, 

The sectional sketch (Fig. 15), made from my own measurements, 
illustrates the north mound, which is called « Futago yama” or “twin hill.” 
The mound is of the ordinary imperial type, with uwo terraces, and surrounded 
by a moat. It is, however, very much weathered, so that these features are 
partially obliterated, Its direction is E, 20° N., to W. 20°S, the rounded peak 
being at the eastern end. 

Numerous haniwa (terra-cotta tubes) are embeded in the usual manner near 
the edges of the terraces and summit of both this and the next mound, 

The dolmen, which is contained in the round end, is 48 feet in length, and ig 
placed approximately at right angles to the loug axis of the mound, with its entrance 
alittle higher than the lower terrace, and facing 5. 12° E. It consists of a chamber 
separated from the outer gallery by two rude slabs fixed vertically against the side 
walls with a capstone resting upon them, leaving a doorway of about 4 feet by 
1 foot 9 inches. 

The floor of the hinder part of the chamber for about 6 feet from the back 
wall is raised about 9 to 10 inches higher than the other part of the floor, Both 
were paved with large, flat, rough slabs, some of which are still in sit. The 
dimensions of the chamber are :-— 


Length of Chamber ae vee «17 feet, 
» Gallery ... ms one 20 5 
Total length 43, 
Chamber :— 
Breadth at back .,, TF .. 6 feet 6 inches, 
»  stfront ... are rey Fe 
Height aie .0 feet 6 inches to 6 ,, 
Gallery :— 
FGreadth  .., ot rf con ee 
Height .... se ee -. 6 ,, 6 inches, 


A diagram (Fig, 16) only is piven, as it was impossible to make a complete 
drawing of the interior, owing to the quantity of earth which it contained, and, to 
obtain the measurements, this had to be dug into at several points, 

The dolmen is constructed of unhewn, irregular blocks, none of which are 
specially remarkable for their size, the largest only measuring about 6 feet by 
4 feet 3 inches. The objecta which were found in it when it was opened are now 
in the possession of Mr. Negishi, of Omuro, and haye been already described 
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hy Sir Ernest M. Satow in a paper read before the Asiatic Society of Tokyo, 
Japan," 
The most important are the following -— 
From the raised part of the chamber :— 
4 horse ornaments of iron, plated with gilt copper. 
1 small bronze mirror, 
1 iron spear head. 
Numerous beads of blue glass, 
1 penannular ring, plated with gold. 
From lower part of the chamber ;— 
1 horsebit, with cheek-pieces of iron, plated with gilt copper, 
1 stirrup iron. 
1 iron spear head. 
Several iron arrow heads. 
17 vessels of pottery, chiefly of types b, d, e, k, f (Fig. 22), but 
several of softer clay than ordinary dolmen pottery, 


sts 
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mG, 16,—PLAN AND SECTIONS OF DOLWES IN THE DOUBLE MOUND AT OMURO, 


The head of a tsuchi-ningyd (terra-cotta figure) was found buried in the earth 
on the outside of the mound. 

The horse ornaments and cheek-pieces of a bit are practically identical with 
those in the British Museum, which I obtained from a dolmen in Tamba.* 

A notable feature of the mound, which, however, as we have already seen, is 
not peculiar to it, is its imposing size wheu compared with that of the dolmen it 
contains. This teaches us how very careful we should be in our explorations of 
sepulchral mounds in pronouncing any to be without a chamber, although we may 
have sunk shafts and driven tunnels in them without finding one. In this example 
we might have sunk a shaft from the middle of its summit to its base, and tunnelled 
through it from end to end along its median line, and never found the comparatively 
large dolmen which it contains. 

The southern mound, which is called “ Uchibori tsuka,” is slightly smaller than 

' Trans. of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. vii, 313, et seq. 
® Archnologia, vol. 55, Figs, 29, 30a, pp. 487, 488. 
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that just described, and has only one terrace, but otherwise it is similar to it. The 
dolmen it contains is similarly placed, but is only 27 feet 6 inches in total length, and 
faces 8. 25° W. The chamber is large, 21 feet 6 inches long, 8 feet 4 inches wide at 
the back, and 5 feet at the front, and 7 to 8 feet high. At a distance of 9 feet from 
its back wall it is divided into two by two slabs of stone placed transversely across 
the floor and rising about 13 inches above it. The inner portion of the floor is strewn 
with round pebbles, 

It is merely a form of allée cowverte, its walls gradually converging to the 
entrance to the short gallery. The floor is about on a level with the top of the terrace. 
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Fig. 17.—?PLAN AND SECTION OF DOUBLE MOUND WITH A SARCOPHAGUS EXPOSED ON ITs SUMMIT. 


The remains found in this mound were as follows-— 
Four iron swords, 
Several iron rings, 
» human teeth, 
» iron arrow-heads, 
Six vessels of pottery of ordinary dolmen shapes. 

A large double mound about four miles to the south of the above is 
worthy of note, as it contains no dolmen, but merely a stone sarcophagus, which is 
placed at the summit of the round peak. It is the only example I have found of 
a mound of this form containing a sarcophagus not placed in a dolmen chamber 
although such is by no means uncommon in simple conical mounds, The mound 
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with the sarcophagus in sifu is shown in Fig. 17, The mound lies E. 20° N., W. 
20° S,, and the sarcophagus has the same direction. Its base measures approxi- 
mately, length, 405 feet, extreme breadth, 225 feet, height, 32 feet, and it has been 
surrounded by a double moat. The sarcophagus consists of two longitudinal side 
slabs rather roughly hewn, which are channelled to receive the transverse slahs 
forming the ends. The bases of these slabs rest on a ledge cut in the lange slab 
forming the bottom. The interior dimensions are, length, 6 feet 74 inches, breadth, 
2 feet: 2 inches, depth, 2 feet 9 inches. 

The sarcophagus now projects about 6 inches above the ground, but originally 
it was covered with earth, which was removed when the summit was levelled long 
ago to form a site fora Shinto shrine. Fragments of haniwe are found on the 
mound, and these and its double form are the only clues to its approximate age. 

Another important and, in fact, the most ancient, centre of the early rulers is 
the island of Kyushu. Many of the very numerous mounds there have been opened 
and a great number of objects have been obtained from their chambers, The 





Fia. 15.—awonts FROM THE HOO DOLMEN, 


mounds are chiefly of the stmple conical type, some being of imposing size, and 
most contain a dolmen. 

Double mounds of imperial form also occur. Some of the most important 
objects which have yet been found in any burial mound were taken out from the 
dolmen chamber of a double mound in the province of Higo, which has been 
previously mentioned as having had many stone figures: of men set up upon it. The 
objects taken from this mound are now in the Imperial Museum, Tokyo, They 
comprise, amongst others of more common occurrence :— 

Fourteen sword blades, three of which are illustrated in Fig. 18. 

The longest blade is 3 feet 0-5 inch long and its tang 8} inches, the total 
length being 3 feet 9 inches, The shortest blade is 2 feet 6 inches long with a 
tang of 6 inches. 

Some pieces of armour and a helmet of special interest were found together 
with the swords, alao several spear heads. 

The armour consisted of two cuirasses, one of which is illustrated in Fig. 19. It 
is formed of iron plates very skilfully forged and riveted together, The helmet is 
of similar construction. Both the helmet and the cuirasses are entirely different 
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in form from those of historical times, but the latter agree very closely with the 
armour represented on the terra-cotta figure (tewehi mingyd). Fig. 6. 

Thin plates or bands of gilt copper seem to have played an important part in 
the decoration of the robes of the dead. They are of frequent occurrence in the 
dolmen chamber of important mounds, and are always found along with the 
fragments of honea, when there are any, or in that part of the chamber where the 
body had lain. 

The largest piece from this mound is a broad band of copper gilt foil, orna- 
mented with a hexagonal net-like pattern, the decorative effect being increased 
by « small circular pendant of gilt copper foil suspended by wires from the angles of 
the hexagons. But more important than these by reason of its elaborate decoration 
is a tiara of gilt copper having in addition to the punched dot decoration, rich 
scroll designs in pierced work. 





Fic. 10.—ThOW CUMASS AND HELMET. } LIWEAR. 
(Heprecducel by the cnerteay af the Comes! of the Bociety af Awtiyaarive,) 


Besides the above there were also found two pendants and earrings of solid 
gold with small beads of green enamel like glass set in the former as jewels, 

The shoes of the Higo warrior are also of copper thickly gilt. These like the 
broad band are ornamented with the hexagonal pattern with pendants suspended 
from the angles. 

Along with these splendid examples of metal work, there were also found 
2 iron stirrups, 2 horse bits, 52 ordinary beads of blue glass, 11 cylindrical beads of 
green jasper, and a covered earthenware dish, all of which are precisely identical 
with those found in dolmen mounds in Kozuke, Izumo, Kawachi and other provinces, 

Six Chinese mirrors were also found with the above, and from these the 
approximate date of the mound has been determined to be not later than the third 
or fourth century of our era, 

This double mound, from the objects found in its dolmen, 


must, I think, be 
considered to be the tomb of a ruler of imperial rank, 
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The most important weapon in all these burial mounds is a straight one- 
edged sword. This one-edged sword has one special characteristic, ie. it has a 
perfectly straight back, and it is thus distinguished from the curved swords of 
later times. It is; in fact, essentially the sword of the period of the dolmen 





Fld, 20.—swoRns FROM MUSAAHI, 


mounds, first appearing at its beginning and dying out, and being displaced by the 
curved blade at ite close, 

These swords are of two kinds, viz, long and short. The former are most 
numerous, and the length of their blades from guard to point varies generally from 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. The latter viry from 1 foot 8 inches to 2 feet, 





Fig. 21,—O8WAMENTAL APreNDAGES OF MWOKSE-TRAPPINGS FROM A DOLMEN AT ROKUTA 
(TAMHA) 
(iepreduced by the courtay af the Council of the Japan Soriaty,| 


The two swords in Fig. 20 are from a double mound in Musashi They 
are remarkable for the rich ornamentation of their seabbards and grips, which 
are plated with gilt copper. 

Ofall the metal objects found in burial mounds, not even excepting the swords, 
the bits and other furniture of the horse are generally the most richly ornamented. 
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Fig. 22.—cHIEF TYPES oF THE POTTERY. 


& LIWEAR. 
(Briere cect be the couric of Bhs Chun! 


af the SOcinty avd Wikpmartes,) 
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In Fig. 21 are represented some of the halberd-shaped appendages which were 
attached to various parts of the hempen trappings of a horse. They consist of iron 
plates covered with thin copper foil which is generally coated with gold. Those 
shown in the figure are precisely analogous to the four which were taken from the 
dolmen in the double mound at Omuro (Kozuke). 

Considerable quantities of pottery have also been found in every group of 
dolmen mounds, 

Typical forms of the vessels are shown in Fig. 22, but more elaborate forins 
also occur in the more important burial mounds. An account of all this sepulchral 
pottery will be found in my paper, *The Dolmens and Burial Mounds of Japan,” 
already cited, 

Tt will hence suffice for me to say here that the vessels are most numerous in 
the dolmen chamber, but they are also found in the gallery and on the south side 
of the circular mounds. In double mounds they also occur on the summit of the 
aquare end. 

T have been unable to give au account of the contents of the imperial mounds 
in the central provinces which I have described, as, with the exception of the 
misasayt of the Emperor Nintoku, there is no record of the opening or exploration 
of any; and all it has been possible to ascertain about the objects found in the 
mound of that emperor is that they consisted of iron armour and one or more 
straight swords, The armour is said to have closely resembled the cuirass (Fig. 19) 
which was found in the dolmen chamber of the Higo mound. Although all appear 
to have been rifled, the penalties attaching to robbery of an imperial burial mound 
are so severe that whatever has been found has been disposed of secretly. In 
nearly all cases, too, if we may judge from the present ruinous condition of most. of 
the mounds, this riffing took place many years, probably many centuries, ago. 

On a review of the fragmentary evidence available, however, the objects appear 
to have heen magafama (curved beads) of various stones (Fig. 23), Audatama 
(cylindrical beads) of green jasper, other beads of glass, steatite, 
and rook crystal, ornaments or insignia of jasper, armlets of 
ateatite, iron armour, straight iron swords, horse bits, and Pi 
omaments of the saddle and trappings ; also many kinds of 
vessels of grey earthenware, of which typical forms are given Fig. 23. 
in Fig, 22, Magatama, 4 linear, 

| . ' : : (epresturvel tyr the 

Fortunately, in the other centres of ancient rule in ei se ae a, 
Izumo, Kyushu, and in the somewhat later one, the district of 
Musashi and Kozuke, several mounds of imperial form have been opened in 
recent times. Their contents, some of which I have already described, have been 
more or less carefully recorded and preserved, and afford us a tolerably complete 
presentment of the appurtenances of sepulture of an emperor or ruler in a double 
mound, / 

In most countries the building of mounds, especially of dolmen mounds, is 
associated with a rude stage in the civilisation of a race. The remains found in 
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them are few, and where they occur they are mostly of stone or bronze, and rarely 
of iron. But in Japan all the larger mounds and the dolmens, even the rudest, 
belong to the iron age. 

The Japanese, indeed, during this period, had reached a very high stage of 
civilisation. They were expert metallurgists and workers in metal, skilful as 
potters, and had even then developed those artistic traits for which in later times 
they have become so distinguished, 

When a chieftain was laid in the rude stone chamber of a mound, his wants in 
a future world, where he was supposed to continue his existence, were supplied 
in unstinted measure. He was clothed in his robes, adorned with his personal 
ornaments, his implements of war and of the chase, and the bits and trappings of 
his horse were all placed near him. Around and at the entrance of the dolmen 
chamber were arranged offerings of food, water, wine and flowers, in vessels of 
pottery, some of which are of elaborate forms, 

During the period of the double mounds, the bodies of the dead were not 
cremated,’ and there are the strongest grounds for believing that in the still more 
remote times of the earliest simple burial mounds inhumation alone was practised, 

Unfortunately, no well or even moderately preserved skeleton has yet been 
found in any dolmen mound. The damp atmosphere of the chamber, and the froa 
infiltration of water through the spaces between the stones in both walls and roof 
appear to have been most destructive to bone, removing nearly the whole of its 
organic matter and resolving it into bone earth, So much 80, that when human 
bones are found, they are always in such a state of decay that they can be rubbed 
to powder between the fingers, and occur in such small fragments that so far it has 
not been possible to obtain any useful measurements. 

The body was laid in a sarcophagus of wood, stone or terra-cotta. When the 
sarcophagus was of stone, it might be supposed from its structure (see below), that 
the bones would not have perished. Most of these, however, have been rifled in 
hygone times, and in the few which have been opened during recent years no bones 
are said to have been found, so that in these also the bones had decayed and wore 
in the form of earth or very small fragments. 

A considerable amount of light is thrown on the history, civilisation and 
customs of the ancient Japanese by these burial mounds and their remains, Ty 
the early part of the period during which they were builders of double mounds, 
they seem to have been a collection of independent or semi-independent clans of 
the same race, armed with the same weapons, and having the same burial customs 


' Cremation in Japan only dates from the establishment of Buddhism in the country 
(sixth and seventh centuries ac) and the first of the imperial line whowe body was burned 
before burial is said to have been tho Empreas Jito (o. 102), but thie iv raion doubtful 
However, in an, 640, the body of the Emperor Junna was undoubtedly cremated, and it is 
worthy of note in connection with the rites as then followed, that the cremation did not take 
place near the tomb, but about three miles distant, and that two mounds, both of whieh T 


visited, were erected to his memory, one to mark the site of the : : 
spot where the ashes were buried, ® cremation and the other the 
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and religious beliefs. They occupied certain distinct centres—now marked by 
extensive groups of dolmen and burial mounds, These are separated from one 
another by more or Jess wide tracts of country where few or no sepulehral mounds 
aré found. The country was then, in fact, only vary partially occupied by them. 
The chief of these centres are four in number, viz. :-— 
The central provinces, Settsu, Izumi, Yamato and 


Kawachi ... uy . Te are -.. Yamato centre. 
Izumo, Hoki —... =: or awe baa ... ITzumo centre. 
North and East provinces of Kyushu... —.., -. Kyushu centre. 
Kozuke, Musashi, Shimotsuke .., aaa Musashi centre, 


To these may perhaps be added another. Bizen and its adjavent province 
Bingo, although this centre was probably of later date than the others, 

The province of Yamato, according to Japanese ancient records, was the 
focus of a central government in early times. Its chief rnlers are styled emperors, 
and are held to have been supreme in authority over the whole country. This is 
open to serious doubt so far as the early half of the dolmen mound period is 
concerned, The characteristic form of an imperial burial mound for the Yamato 
rulers of that time is the huge double mound, but precisely the sume form of 
mound 18 also found, as we have seen, in the four other centres associated with groupe 
of dolmens, It is true that the double mounds are more numerous, and some are 
larger in the Yamato centre than in the others, yet unless the tribes occupying the 
latter were independent or their rulers were regarded as the equals of the Yamato 
chiefs, no mounds of this imperial form should be found in them at all. Besides, 
the objects which have been found in some of the mounds of these four districts 
indicate even greater wealth and magnificence of display than those found in the 
Yamato centre to which the sites of successive imperial courts are assigned. The 
Yamato rulers subsequently acquired sway over them, but not until a considerable 
part of the period under consideration had elapsed, 

In this connection it must not be overlooked that in the province of Yamato 
and Kawachi there are many double-peaked mounds of vast size and imposing 
appearance without either mame or tradition attached to them, and quite uncared 
for, whilst in close proximity comparatively insignificant tumuli are recognised as 
the burial places of known emperors, and have official custodians allotted to them. 

Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain has approached this question of the 
supremacy of the Yamato emperors from the point of view of the ancient recorda, 
and I may be permitted here to quote his opinion as given in the introduction to 
his translation of the Aoyth. 

“We find that the ‘ Territorial owners’ of Yamato, and the ‘Rulers’ of Idzumo, 
whom Jimmnu or his successors are said to have subjugated, are constantly spoken 
of in the plural, as if to intimate that they exercised a divided sovereignty, 

“During the whole of the so-called ‘Human age’ we meet both in parts of the 
country which were already subject to the Imperial rule, and in others which were 
not yet annexed, with local magnates bearing these same titles, ‘ Territorial 
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Owners,’ ‘ Rulers,” ‘Chiefs,’ ete, and the impression left on the mind is that in 
early historical times the sovereign’s power was not exercised directly over all parts 
of Japan, but that in many cases the local chieftains continued to hold sway though 
owing some sort of allegiance to the emperor in Yamato, while in others the 
emperor was strong enough to depose these local rulers, and to put in their place 
his own kindred or retainers, who, however, exercised unlimited authority in their 
own districts, and used the same titles as had been borne by the former native 
rulers, that, in fact, the government was feuda rather than centralised.”! 

He further states: “ The question of the ancient division of Japan into several 
independent states is, however, not completely a matter of opinion, For we have 
in the ' Shang Hai Ching’ a positive statement concerning a northern and a 
southern Yamato, and the Chinese annals of both the Han dynasties tell na of the 
division of the country into a much larger number of kingdoms, of which, according 
to the annals of the later Han dynasty, Yamato was the most powerful.” 

I may add that since ap, 1242, beginning with the Emperor Shijo, all the 
emperors have been buried in the grounds behind the temple Senyuji, Kyoto. 

The late Emperor Komei, who died in 1866, was buried in a wooden 
sarcophagus in a terraced mound on the summit of a natural hill in the above 
grounds (Plate VIII), Several megalithic blocks, which crown the top of the 
mound, may be regarded as a survival of the ancient practice of dolmen burial, 


' Aojiki, or Records of Ancient Mattera (date a.v, 712), Translation by B. H. Chamberlain, 
Introduction, p. bxii, bxiii. 
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FIG, 2.—MISASAG! OF NINTOKU. 
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Fig, 2.—MISASAO! OF THK EMFRROR JNUTO, 
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HOLMES AT ENYA. 
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RUBIAL MOUND OF THR LAST EMPEnOR ( from a Japanese Print), 
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THE HEAD OF AN ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIAN, 


By D. J. Cunsineuam, M_D,, D.Sc, LLD., D.C.L, F.RS., Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Edinburgh. 
[Wrra Prares [X—X1.) 


A Yew months ago I received from Dr. W. Ramsay Smith, of Adelaide, to whom 
the University of Edinburgh owes so much for the numerous valuable contri- 
butions he has made to the ethnological collection in the Anatumical Museum, the 
head of a male Australian aboriginal. The label attached stated that the native in 
question was named Pokallie, alias Boco, that he came from Haddon Downs, and 
that he was forty-seven years of age. The hair had been removed from the sealp 
and face and the specimen had been most skilfully and successfully preserved by 
formalin injection. The features and general contour of the head had therefore 
suffered little or no change, and could be studied with a thoroughness which 
is very seldom possible in investigations of the kind. 

Certain of the features of this head were so remarkable that I wrote to my 
friend Dr. Ramsay Smith and asked him if he would favour me with some 
additional particulars regarding the history of Boco, By return of post I had 
the information | wanted. The note furnished me was as follows: “ Pokallie, 
alias Boco, was sent to the lunatic asylum on May 25rd, 1894, and died of 
organic disease of the brain on June 13th, 1905. On admission he was well 
nourished and appeared in good health. The two central incisors of the upper 
jaw were absent. He was in a state of melancholic stupor the whole of the 
eleven years he was in the asylum. Ile never spoke nor took the least interest 
in anything that went on around him, nor even resented the violence he some- 
times received from a fellow-countryman.” 

Whether the peculiar formation of the head has any connection with the 
insanity, I would not pretend to say, but I imagine from the above note 
that Dr. Ramsay Smith, a high authority, did not think so, seeing that he 
explicitly mentions organte disease af the brain as being the cause of death, and 
doea not refer to any signs of idiocy or mental deficiency in Boco during the 
thirty-six years of life which he spent outside the asylum. 


Front View of the Head. Plate X, Fig, 8. 

Viewed from the front, the specimen presents some striking features, Those 
which catch the eye most are: (1) The great prominence of the supraorbital 
regions of the forehead; (2) The narrowness of the forehead ; (3) The receding 
and sloping forehead ; (4) The width of the zygomatic region; (5) The retreating 
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chin and the almost complete absence of a mental prominence, These features are 
more or less evident in Figs. 8 and 9, Plate X. 

The supraorbital projections constitute in each case a true torus supra- 
orbitalis, quite as projecting and prominent as in the Neanderthal, Spy or Krapina 
specimens. Further, as in these palieolithie remains, the torus forms a continuous 
arch from the glabella to the external angular process. ‘These supraorbital arches 
are more prominent internally than externally, and in the middle line they 
are separated from each other, as in the Neanderthal cranium, by a narrow and 
shallow median depression which represents the glabella. I do not intend 
dwelling in the meantime on the significance of these striking supraorbital 
formations, 4s Lam at present engaged in the study of the evolution of this region 
of the skull, and hope shortly to publish the results of my investigation, 

Owing to the brow projections, the eyes are placed very deeply and look out 
from under the shelter of the bony arches which lie above them. The nasion alao 
lies at the bottom of an extremely deep notch, bounded above by the massive 
glabella. 

The minimum frontal diameter is only 91mm, Taken by itself, this diameter 
ig not remarkable. Even in the European the measurement on the skull 
eometimes falls below this, Amongst the inhabitants of Alsace, Schwalbe(*) gives 
two instarices in which it was respectively 88 and 86, At the same time, it should 
be noted that in the measurements of living Australian natives which are recorded 
by Spencer and Gillen(*) we find none with a minimum frontal diameter less than 
100 mm. In the figures given by Sir William Turner(*) Australian skulls with a 
minimum frontal diameter of from 90 to 93 are not uncommon, whilst amongst the 
females there is one specimen with a diameter of 84, 

In the head under consideration there is a marked constriction of the cranium 
behind the orbits. This can best be expressed by the bi-orbital index (Manouvrier 
and Schwalbe) obtained in the following way : 

Minimum frontal diameter x 100 
External orbital diameter, 

The fronto-parietal index, as Schwalbe(*) has shown, and for reasons whieh I 
have also given in a recent paper,") cannot be trusted to express accurately this 
feature of the skull, ; 

In Boco the bi-orbital index is as low as 78'8—lower than in the Neanderthal 
cranium, lower than in Pithecanthropus and only exceeded in the accentuation of 
this character by the remarkable Santos skull described by Nehring,*) the index of 
which is 754 (see Table in Seliwalbe’s memoir(*) on Pithecanthropus, p. 96), 
Aceording to Schwalbe, the majority of the skulls of recent man have a bi-orbital 
index of over 90. 

Amongst Australian natives it is not uncommon to meet with cases in which 
the forehead is exceedingly flat and receding, but this is by no means a constant 
feature of the race. Schwalbe endeavours to express the degree of frontal 
depression by means of an angle which he calls the frontal angle, For this 
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purpose it is necessary to take a mesial contour-tracing of the head. Various 
instruments may be employed for this purpose, but in the case of Boco I have used 
Lissauer's Diagraph, constructed on very nearly the same plan as is described in 
the Archiv f. Anthropologie, vol. xv. This tracing, reduced by one-half, is seen in 
Fig. 1. A base line is now drawn from the inion to the most prominent point on 
the glabella, and from the anterior end of this a second line is carried so as to 
touch tangentially the most prominent part of the cerebral part of the frontal 
plate, The angle formed by these two lines is Schwalbe's frontal angle, In 
Boco this angle is 696° ; in the Neanderthal cranium it is 62°. 





Fic, 1.—OONTOUR TRACING OF THE HEAD OF poco, TAKES DY LISSAUER's DLAGRAPTL. 


Amongst the living races of man, Schwalbe only found one skull with a 
frontal angle as low as 73°. If the opportunity had been afforded him of studying 
a larger series of specimens, he would doubtless have found many more with a 
similar angle, or indeed an angle still more acute, 

Tn two crania which I recently examined and described(') it was respectively 
69° and 735°. 

But this angle is of no value in judging the point at issue, The glabella from 
which the frontal line is reared is a much more variable feature than the degree of 
froutal curvature, and in those skulls in which the glabella is very projecting 
(Neanderthal, Spy, Boco, etc.) the acuteness of the angle is determined chiefly by this 
factor. This is seen in the X-Ray photograph which is given of Boco’s head, Plate XT. 
In this the outline of the cerebral hemisphere and the internal contour line of the 
cranial wall can be easily followed, and it will be noticed how much the flattened 
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appearance of the forehead is due to the massive glabellar region. Indeed in this 
photograph the most prominent point on the surface of the bony torus supraorbitalis 
(not the scalp) lies 30 mm. in front of the frontal pole of the cerebral hemisphere ; 
and although unquestionably the cerebral part of the frontal bone is much depressed, 
it is not inclined to the degree indicated by the frontal angle. Of course, in drawing 
conclusions from X-Ray photographs, the distortion of the figure, more especially 
in the marginal parts, must not be forgotten. The maxitoum length of the 
cranium of Boco is 200 mm. ; in the X-Ray photograph it is 238 mm. 

Unfortunately, we have no accurate method of expressing the degree of frontal 
flattening in the recent head, because it is impossible to detect with any degree of 
certainty the position of the bregma’ It is very clearly marked in the X-Ray 
photograph, but, owing to the unequal enlargement of the different parts of the 
specimen, the information thus afforded cannot be applied, 

The zygomatic width is not excessive. Indeed, there are several cases given 
in Spencer and Gillen’s table(*) of measurements in which this diameter is 
considerably greater in the native Australian. In Boco the interzygomatic 
diameter is 145 mm.; Spencer and Gillen give two measurements of 150 mm. and 
151 mm. respectively. But, relatively to the frontal diameter and the width of the 
lower part of the face, the length of this diameter is striking and gives to the 
front view of the face a marked lozenge-shaped or rhomboidal appearance. 

The nose is flat and broad, and resembles closely the corresponding feature in 
the face of two other Australian heads which the University Museum also owes to 
the generosity of Dr. Ramsay Smith, In the following table the measurements of 


the nose in these three specimens, as well as in a full-blooded negro heal obtained 
from the same donor, are given — 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE NOSE IN THE THRES AUSTRALIAN Natives 
AND ONE NEGRO. 


| Boco, Austrian | Asstt Negro. 


a 


Height (from nasion to sub-nasal| 46 | 50 48 
point). 
Depth (from tip or point to sub-| 20 21 16 


nasal point). | 
Length (from nasion to tip or} 45 | 
point). | 

| 


Breadth (measured across the| 43 
widest part of alae). | | 


' Since the above was written, the position of the bregma has been determined by makin 
. - os " “ ¥ 
* mesial incision through thé scalp and Schwalbe’s bregnia angle has béen found te be G07. : 


40 45 
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The nasal indices in these specimens are the following : Boeo 93-4 ; Australian 
A. 80; Australian B. 93:8; and in the Negro 95°6. 

The relative breadth of the nose in the Australians is, therefore, not so great 
as in the single specimen of a negro examined, and this is in accordance with the 
general belief on this matter. It should be mentioned that in Australian A. the 
nosé has been somewhat distorted in course of transmission from Australia, so that 
the measurements are not so reliable as in the case of the other specimens. To 
some extent this may account for the low nasal index in this head. 

Spencer and Gillen give the measurements of the length and breadth of the 
nose in @ series of twenty male native Australians, and when these are expressed 
in terms of the nasal index we get the following result — 











. No, of Individuals 
| Nasal Index, in each group. 
} 
Group1l... z , 79 to 86 4 
os are weal 91 to 98 12 
oa 102 to 104 4 





It is evident that there is a considerable amount of variation in Australian 
aboriginals in this respect, more indeed than I had expected, but the greatest number 
of examples are ranged in the immediate vicinity of the index 94. One individual 
amongst the twenty measured by Spencer and Gillen (Male 11) presented an index 
of 79 almost the same as that determined for Australian A. of my series, 


Norma Lateralis. Plate X, Fig. 9. 


The profile view of the head of Boco is seen in Fig. 9, Plate X. The marked 
projection and massive strength of the zygomatic arch is a prominent feature of 
this aspect of the head ; with this is associated the high position on the side of the 
cranium of the temporal ridge, bespeaking a more than usually powerful temporal 
muscle. The projecting zygomatic arch and the high temporal ridge are both 
correlated with a massive, dense and weighty lower jaw. The strongly prognathous, 
chinless character of the face becomes evident in profile view, as also the depth of 
the nasion-notch and the manner in which the eye is sheltered beneath the torus 
supraorbitalis. 

Viewed from this aspect, the outline of the cranium recalls that of the 
Neanderthal cranium ; but this is largely due to the extraordinary massiveness of 
the glabella and torus supraorbitalis and the flattened forehead, The cranial 
height is not great, but it is far above that of the Neanderthal and Spy crania. 
When the vertical height is measured from the ear holes, and this measurement is 
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compared with the maximum diameter of the craninm, we obtain a height index of 
62:5, This index, obtained by measuring the recent head, compares fairly well 
with the height index measured on the skull and, taking the height from the lasion, 
Sir William Turner(’) gives the mean vertical index of the Australian skull as 70-4 
for the male and 69°9 for the female, but in his series there are individual cases in 
which the index is 65 and 66. 

The head of Boco, therefore, presents an unusually low height index, 

But in the present case it is decidedly a better plan to follow the method 
adopted by Schwalbe in his exhaustive treatises upon the Neanderthal(*) and Pithe- 
canthropus(*) crania. A mesial contour tracing is taken of the head and a base-line 
drawn from the inion to the most prominent point on the glabella (Fig. 1, p. 49). 
In the case of Boco the inion was discovered without much difficulty, and its 
position was then verified hy X-Ray photography. From the base-line thus estal- 
lished a vertical line is drawn to the highest point on the cranial vault. The index 
is obtained thus: 

Calvaria height x 100 
length of base-line. 

In Boco the calvaria height index is 51:2, but, seeing that the thickness of 
the soft textures covering the cranium are taken in twice in estimating the length 
of the base-line and only once in measuring the height, it is obvious that the index 
of the skull would be somewhat higher, Anyway, the index is low—indeed 
amongst the very lowest obtained amongst the crania of recent man. The average 
calvaria height index obtained in this manner amongst the Queensland male 
natives is 61°5 and amongst the Victoria natives 61-2. 

But, on the other hand, the calvaria height index is greatly higher than that 
of the Neanderthal and Spy crania, the average of which Schwalbe(*) has stated to be 
41°9, Schwalbe gives an interesting table (p. 45 of his memoir on Pithecanthropus) 
in which he shows that in 107 skulls of different races only 12 showed a calvaria 
height index of 54 or below, and of these the lowest three presented an index of 52. 

In the ethnological collection of the Edinburgh University there is more than 
one cranium with a calvaria index as low as in the case of Boco, 

Defore leaving the study of the profile view of the head of Boco, there are 
some points in the X-Ray photograph shown in Plate XI, which require to be 
noted. Reference has already been made to the fact that a very considerable part of 
the antero-posterior diameter of the cranium is made up by the projecting glabella, 
The photograph shows the structure of this prominence, A projecting supraorbital 
region is one of the more usual features of the male Australian skull, and it has 
been shown by Logan Turner(") Ziickerkand]("*) and others, that in conjunction 
with this the frontal air sinus is small and that the projection is consequently chiefly 
composed of solid bone. The Australian skull in this respect presents an approach 
to the gorilla and chimpanzee type of supraorbital arch. This, however, is not 
the condition present in the head of Boco. The torns supraorbitalis and glabella, 
as may be seen in the photograph, are excavated by a huge air sinus, and in this 
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respect they depart from the usual Australian type. It is interesting to note that 
the maxillary sinus or antrum of Highmore is also large. 

The high degree of prognathism is likewise brought prominently out in the 
X-Ray photograph, as well as the large size of the molar teeth and the deficient 
mental eminence. A point of general interest consists in the fact that the arteries 
of the neck and the cerebral arteries within the cranium stand out very clearly. 


Norma Verticalis. Plate X, Fig. 10. 

The outline of the head as seen from above is long and narrow, and the 
cephalic index is as low as 66. The head is thus hyperdolichocephalie, although it 
must be borne in mind that the index is much reduced by the great glubellar 
projection. This contributes a spurious addition to the long diameter of the 
cranium. 

Sir William Turner(’) states that the mean cephalic index of the male Austra- 
lian skull is 69. Two skulls in which there was no premature synostosis of the 
sutures presented a cephalic index of 65 and 66 reapectively. 

From this point of view of the head the approximation of the temporal ridges 
and the consequent reduction of the minimuin frontal diameter are very apparent. 
(Fig. 10, Plate X.) 


Tue Exrenxan Ear, Plate 1X, Figs. 2-7, 


The external ear is distinctly human in all its elements and parts, although it 
also exhibits in a small degree certain anthropoid characters ; further, if we are to 
regard the human auricle as undergoing a process of retrograde development, the 
Australian ear has apparently proceeded along this path to a greater extent than 
the European ear. It has not, however, reached the stage of regression which hag 
been attained in the gorilla, and it stops far short of tlie extreme stage exhibited in 
the orang. 

In all the three Australian heads in the museum the ear lies flat against the 
side of the head. The helix is well folded, and in Boco and Australian A. the 
infolding is carried down as far as the lobule. In Australian B. the folded part of 
the helix extends only half-way down the posterior border of the ear, A notable 
point in Boco and Specimen A is the great breadth of the lower portion of the 
front or ascending limb of the helix. This is a character present in the ear of the 
gorilla and still more so in the chimpanzee. 

Darwin's point is strongly marked in Boco, and it springs from the folded 
margin of the helix by an unusually broad base; in the other two Australian 
specimens Darwin's tubercle is very feebly expressed. Schwalbe(*) has shown that 
this tubercle may be recognised in varying degrees of development in 73-4 per cent. 
of European males and in only 328 per cent. of European females, Keith(") statea 
that it is present in 26 per cent. of gorillas. 

In the two specimens of gorilla ears which I have used for comparison with 
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the Australian ear there is not a trace of the tubercle; whilst in the two orang 
ears employed for a similar purpose it is well marked. 

The crus helicis crosses the somewhat restricted concha in the Australian ear 
to a greater extent than is usually the case in the European ear and divides this 
hollow more completely into an upper and « lower part. 

Perhaps the most suggestive part of the Australian ear is in the region of the 
crus anthelicis inferius, In the instructive and elaborate papers of Schwalbe we 
are taught to regard the crus inferins and the part of the stem of the anthelix 
adjoining the lobule of the ear as the most primitive parts of the anthelix system. 
These parts alone are present in the lemur. The morphological independence of 
the crus inferius is indicated in both the chimpanzee and the gorilla. In the 
former it is generally (at least this is the case in my numerous specimens) 
completely or partially separated from the anthelix; in the gorilla the union is not 
complete. Further, in the chimpanzee it is usual for the crus of the helix to turn 
spirally upwards and become continuous with the detached crus inferins of the 
anthelix—the two forming a circle, the circumference of which is very nearly 
complete. (Fig. 6.) 

In the European auricles partial separation of the crus inferius from the stem 
of the anthelix, similar to the condition in the gorilla, may in rare cases be seen ; 
but Iam not aware that the continuity of the crus helicis with the crus inferius of 
the anthelix, as in the auricle of the chimpanzee, ever occurs, This condition is to 
some extent present in Boco (Fig. 2) and also more distinctly in the auricle of the 
Australian head A. (Fig. 3.) 

The lobule of the ear is well marked in all the specimens, and in each there 
is a distinct tuberculum supratragicum. 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE AURICLE IX THREE NATIVE AUSTRALIANS. 


(Only one ear in each could be measured, as the other was 
distorted through pressure.) 


a 


| Boco, | Australian A. Anstralian H. 











Length of ear basis + 4 52 47 48 
Greatest length .., vas ob 63 | 62 68 
Greatest breadth... =... gg 45 32 
) 
True ear length (i¢,, from Darwin's 28 35 25 
point to the sulcus auris an- 
Lerior), 
Length of lobule ... —_ aa 20 21 21 
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Schwalbe, whose lines of measurement I have followed in the above table, 
calenlates two indices thus :— 
(a) Greatest breadth x 100 (6) Kar-basis x 100 
greatest length. true ear length. 
The first of these is termed the ear-index by Topinard ; Schwalbe names the 
second the morphological index, and in the specimens under consideration they 





present the following values :— 
Ear Index. Morphological Index. 
Boop suze) ss face 60°3 185°7 
Australian A. ... <a 725 1343 


Australian B.... woh 47 192 





I question very much if these indices possess any real importance in 
establishing racial distinctions, and a study of the figures given by other observers 
tends to confirm me in this opinion. 

The photographs which illustrate this paper (with the exception of the X-Ray 
photograph) are the work of Mr. W. F. Buist, to whom I wish to express my great 
indebtedness, 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE HEAD oF AN ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIAN (Bo0o). 


Cranium. 


Maximum length ... a6 ~* tye ax 200 mm. 
Maximum breadth... abe ve pss ax 1384 wy 
Minimum frontal diameter mu xs +e oi’ 2 


Circumference vee va ef. 556 ,, 
Longitudinal are (from nasion to inion) . ana AT ., 
Transverse are ore ies ve 310 =, 
Vertical height (from artist eek” Bee 130s 
Frontal radii from ear-holes-— 

to glabella ... ‘t - Hh, Ap ity oe 

to ophryon ip ll4 ,, 

to maximum point of frontal ayetaie isis R37 
Occipital radii— 

to occipital ee eo aks ca eve AT: =, 


to inion oi “ye — oi 98 . 
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Face. 


Upper face length (incisors gone)... 9... 0 wes 64 mm. 
Total face length ... rT i ny bis 114 ,, 
Maximum interzygomatic breadth Ha aes 145, 
Intermalar breadth ee af des bes 125) 
External orbital breadth ... Fe aes ee 116: 
External ocular breadth ... des i eae o2: « 
Internal ocular breadth ... ot oe a So a. 
Gonial breadth  ... ia Fis Fi ar 135, 
Orbito-nasal breadth (tape) rer Ah et 135 yy 
Facial radii from ear-holes— 

to nasion (upper nasal radius) BS =e 100 , 

to lower margin of nasal bones in the mesia 

plane (mid-nasal radius) re aut 110: 

to tip of nose (lower nasal radius) ... oe 45% | 

to alveolar point ae sae + ava 104 ,, 

to point of chin — nes = vee 111! . 


The above are the measurements recommended by the Anthropometric 
Committee of the British Association. 
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Explanation of Plates, 
| Puare IX. - 
Fig. 2—External ear of Boco. 
‘Fig. 3—External ear of Australian (4), 
Fig. 4.— External ear of Australian (2), af 
Fig. 5.—External ear of Gorilla.  - 
Fig. 6. —External ear of Chimpanzee, 
Fig. 7.— External ear of Orang. q 
Piarz X. 
_ Fig. 8.—Front view of the heal of an Australian Aboriginal named Pokallie or Boco from ~ 
‘ _ lor De ns, 
Fig. 9.—Profile view of the same. ; 
| 
Prats XI / 
Fig. 11.—X-Ray photograph of the head of an Australian Aboriginal (Boco), 
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THE NILOTIC KAVIRONDO. 
By G, A. 5, Norracore. 


THE Nilotic Kavirondo, or Jaluo as they should more properly be called, who 
inhabit the north-eastern shore of the Victoria Nyanza, belong to the same family 
as the great Dinka tribe of the Sondan and are near relations of the Aluri and 
Acholi tribes which live on both sides of the Nile near Wadilai, the differences 
being far less marked than those between two adjoining Bantn tribes usnally are, 

In all probability, therefore, the Jaluo originally formed one tribe with the 
Acholi. What their reasons for migration were cannot be ascertained, but 
probably it was due to overcrowding or to a dispute about the chieftaincy, The 
natives themselves can throw but little light on the matter: they state that they 
came from the north-west under one big chief and that when they again became 
too numerous they split up into smaller chieftaincies. The fret that they Jay 
stress on their again increasing numbers points to the conclusion that overcrowding 
was their motive for migrating; but as will be seen later, they use secession as their 
chief weapon against an unpopular chief. Had they been driven out by conquest 
there would be abundant traces of such a canse, but no such signs are visible. 

In appearance the Jaluo are a fine race, not so much remarkable for beauty of 
face as for stature and development, They are a large-boned and deep-chested tribe, 
somewhat Heshy and very muscular. They present a great contrast in this last 
respect to the other Nilotic tribes in British East Africa, the Masai, Nandi and 
Lumbwa. All four are capable of great endurance, but none of the last three named 
can claim to be a muscular race, The superior physique of the Jaluo is probably 
due mainly to their agricultural and industrial habits and to the fact that their food 
is mainly vegetable, while up to the great cattle plague of 1883, the Masai 
Nandi and Lombwa lived entirely wpon animal food, 

Facially the Kavirondo have rather squat noses, large mouths and big wide- 
opened eyes, The everyday dress of the men consists of a goat akin hang over the 
right shoulder, or of nothing. In most cases they have quantities of iron wire on 
their legs and arms and strings of beads round their necks. The women are 
usually completely nude, except that married women wear a small grass tassel 
behind, hanging from the waist; latterly, however, they have taken to wearing a 
strip of cloth round the waist about six or eight inches in breadth and only just 
meeting in front, 

The tassels are discarded when a woman's husband dies and cannot be again 
worn until she is re-married, It ia significant of the respect which the Jaluo have 
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Lowanis marriage, that anyone who tonches this tassel has to pay a fine of three 
goats to the husband. 

The women do not wear iron wire bo the same extent as their husbands and 
brothers, These may frequently be seen with from six to ten pieces wound round 
their arms and legs, which shine from constant rubbing and polishing with oil and 
fat, Happily there are signs that this wire is going out of fashion, whereby they 
will be spared the sores and nleers which are its eontinual necompaniment. Trade 
generally will thus be put wpon a sound cash basis instead of resting as it has done 
upon a precarions footing of barter, The Jaluo, who are keen traders, have becun 
to realise the advantages of the rupee over the iron, being helped to this conclusion 
hy the necessity of having to pay three rupees a year for every hut. 

The Jaluo full dress is very striking. A huge hat of monkey or goat skin, or 
of feathers, often of ostrich, surmounts a well-oiled visage which is ornamented by 
lines of small white beads across the forehead, nose, upper lip and chin and 
fastened behind the ear. Round the neck are strings of beads, brass cartridge 
eases, fetishes, and a round or two of iron wire. Across the chest and sometimes 
down the back are rows of cowries sewn on to strips of leather; and over the 
right shoulder hangs a big black feather boa, or an ornament made of the long hair 
from the wildebeest’s tail, The everyday goat skin is discarded, Round the waist 
they fasten strings of iron beads which they manufacture from iron wire ; the iron 
has an extra polish, and from it depend bunches of feathers. The body is well 
oiled and sometimes covered with red clay or charcoal. Finally they fasten to the 
knee and ankle small bells made of iron wire in the shape of broad-bean pods and 
with ono or two amall iron beads inside. 

‘Their weapons consist of a spear with a long haft and a short blade, a Masai 
‘sword on the right hip and occasionally a bow and arrows instead of the spear, 
Their shields are very large and heavy, made of buffalo hide and of a peculiar 
shape; vertically they are about three feet six inches in height ; horizontally 
nearly six feet in length and curved back so that the left side, back and front of 
the warrior are covered; they are painted red, white and black, often in artistic 
designs, These designs probably at one time indicated to what family the owner 
helonged; to-day, however, this idea, if it ever existed, seems to have quite 
disappeared, each man painting on his shield the pattern which pleases him most. 
Further investigation on this subject should be made in order to make certain 
whether the patterns have any peculiar meaning. 

Some wear the hair long, twisting it into long thin strings and dressing it 
with oil and red clay or charcoal. Others partially shave the head, always 
leaving at least one little tuft, which is ent off and worn by the chief mourner at 
the owner's funeral, Sometimes the body is striped or spotted with yellow clay in 
imitation of the zebra or leopard. 

Politically the Jaluo are in a semi-feudal state; the tribe is divided up into 
larger or smaller chieftaincies or clans, which correspond to the old baronies, but 
there is no one overlord to make the resemblance complete. Nominally the chiefs 
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have absolute power, but in reality their influence is not great. Each chief 
subdivides his territory, placing each portion under a sub-chief. These sub-chiefs 
or headmen are supposed to attend frequently at the chief's village in order to hear 
and carry out his orders. Ifa crisis arises, an informal council of the heads of the 
village is called and the patres familiarum can express their views, though the 
decision rests with the chief. There is no kind of voting. This council will also 
assemble if the rule of the chief becomes intolerable. They may threaten to 
secede, but their resistance is always passive; the usual result, however, is that 
one or more of the headmen set up as chiefs on their own account, and quietly 
disregard the orders of their qguondam superior. Land is held in common by the 
members of each clan, but jealously guarded from subjects of all other chiefs. A 
man may, and frequently does, move from one clan to another, but in that case he 
has to obey the orders of the chief to whose clan he has attached himself. There 
are no formalities attendant on such a change, 

Trespass by the members of one chieftaincy upon the land of another is 
indeed the usual cause of the frequent small quarrels which arise and very often 
lead to bloodshed. 

Internally, however, private ownership of land has to some extent made its 
appearance. The Jaluo village represents a family, the headman being the father 
or (if he be dead) the eldest brother. Besides his family he will, if he is a chief, or 
sub-chief, generally shelter one or two retainers whom he calls his askuri,' police, 
When the time comes for laying out the Shamba' or agricultural land, each adult 
male and female marks out and tills his own piece, the married women being 
helped by their daughters and younger sons; although the family in practice share 
the produce, theoretically the crop from each plot belongs to the member who 
tilled it; thus, if one of the sons wishes to sell some grain he can only sell what he 
has grown himself, and, similarly, one askari reaping what another las sown would 
be considered a thief. 

Cases occasionally arise which illustrate this: if A’s cattle or goats wander 
into B's shamba, though A and B live in one village, B claims compensation, 
Private tenure is, however, only temporary. If a village uses a certain piece of 
land for a year and then leaves it, another village may cultivate there; but as 
the shambas are usually close to the villages, and villages are separated by some 
little distance, such cases of appropriation are practically unknown. The rights, 
however, to a certain piece of land are only squatter’s rights and confer no claim 
in perpetuo, 

In shape the Jaluo village is circular and is fenced round with euphorbia 
bush, stone or mud walls, or watling, as may be most convenient. In the centre 
is the cattle pen; around this are the store houses of basket or wicker work ; 
they are raised some two feet from the ground and are about five feet high 
and three feet in diameter; there is a small opening near the top sufficient to 
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allow a man’s head and shoulders to enter; the roof is of grass. Outside these 
again is the circle of huts, strongly built of sticks and grass and with the sides 
plastered with a mixture of dung and mud. Each married male in the village 
has his own hut, and besides this a hut for each wife and two smaller huts, one 
for his sons and another for his daughters, which latter live with an old woman, 
often their grandmother, The two sexes are kept rigidly apart, and though, as 
will be seen, the Jalno notion of morality is scarcely the same as the European, 
there is little of the promiscuity of intercourse among the Kavirondo which is 
so noticeable a feature among the other Nilotie tribes of British East Africa, 

As the sons grow up they marry and build houses in the father’s village 
for themselves and their wives. The eldest son usually remains with his father 
for good and all, but as the other sons in turn become fathers of families, they 
often build villages for themselves near the paternal village; as often as not, 
however, the sons keep together after the father’s death, the eldest becoming the 
head of the family. 

There is a strict law of exogamy among the Jaluo, though a son may marry 
his father’s wife if she is no blood relation of his; similarly two sisters are often 
simultaneously the wives of one man. 

Their rule of inheritance, though apparently complicated, is really simple. 
The husband sets aside so many of his cattle to provide food for each wife, the 
chief or first wife naturally having a larger share than the rest, On his death 
the wife and the cattle set aside for her pass to her sons, her eldest son as the 
new pater familias again getting the larger share. If a man has no sons by the 
first wife but sons by another, all the property, including the first wife and her 
daughters, pass to these sons; if 4 man has no sons, all his property passes to 
his brother or nearest male blood relation; females can own no property, being 
themselves but chattels, On the death of a chief his power descends upon the 
eldest son of his first wife, even though his second or third wife may have borne 
him a son before the son by the first wife was born; i¢., A is his first and 
chief wife and E his second. A may bear him two danghters, B and ©, and then 
a son D, Though in the meanwhile E has borne him a son F, D will become 
chief in virtue of his mother’s priority, even though he has an elder brother (F), 
But if D is not of fit age to govern, F may become chief, as a regency is too 
advanced an institution ; and similarly if both D and F are infants, some elder 
blood relation, such as their eldest uncle, will succeed their father. This rule 
not unnaturally leads to much quarrelling, as, when the disposseased heir grows 
up he often lays claim to rule, with disastrous results. 

A great many formalities attend a Kavirondo marriage, As has been 
remarked above, exogamy is the strict rule. The young man having declared his 
choice to his father, the latter goes off to the girl's father and arranges the dowry. 
He then returns, and the intending bridegroom goes over with a bull or some goats 
as earnest money and partakes of the preliminary feast, an essential feature of this 
being an offering set aside for the gun-ger, consisting of a little meat, part of a 
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chicken, some mtama’ and some native beer. He goes away again, having had no 
intercourse with hia intended, and returns in a few days’ time and goes through 
the form of carrying her off; she stops at his village for some days and the 
important rite of cooking the first dinner for hin is gone through; this may be 
taken to intimate that she accepls him as her husband. She then goes home and 
the lusband pays u portion of the dowry; he comes again and carries her away 
and pays another portion, and so on, till the dowry is paid off and the bargain 
is ratified. Should the woman prove childless, or if she dies shortly after the 
marriage, the dowry can be reclaimed by the husband, though it is more usual for 
her sister to take her place. Should she, at the time of marriage, be possessed of 
children, legitimate or otherwise, they become her husband's property, ‘The dowry 
is also recoverable if the woman deserts him for another man. 

Children are sometimes contracted for marriage at a very early age, but in 
such a case, the girl remains with her parents until the age of puberty. The value 
of the dowry has greatly decreased since the cattle plague of 1883, Wut is again 
increasing. Defore that date twenty head of cattle, besides goats, grain, ete, was 
not uncommonly asked and obtained. To-day seven head of cattle isa handsome 
“dot,” and the price has been known to fall as low as one bull and twenty goats, 
though a heifer and a bull is the usual mmimum. The birth of the first child is 
also an ocension for a feast ; frequently, a child is named after the hour at which it 
waa born, ¢g., onyango, morning; aching, noon ; odiambe, afternoon ; ofiens, night. 
On other occasions some deceased relative appears to the mother in her sleep 
shortly before birth, and his name is adopted ; or, if a child be born posthumously, 
the father’s ghost appears and dictates the name. The Jaluo are very fond 
of nicknames, which ore often passed on to descendants, though their 
significance is lost; ¢y., obe—the man who owned much mama: olieh—the man 
who killed an elephant, Other nicknames are given on account of some personal 
peculiarity ; ey., cbonyo—the man like « locust. 

A funeral, however, is the greatest ceremony of all. While the sick man is 
dying his relatives howl in chorus round his hut, while the doctors rattle stones in 
gourds and puff clouds of tobacco smoke around the invalid, their object, 
undoubtedly, being to drive away the evil spirits. Next day there is a great dance, 
at which all the deceased's relations and friends turn up; if the dead man is a 
chief the whole clan is represented. Every man is dressed in full war paint and 
brings his best bull along with him. For a while they stay in the village 
lamenting, while the mother or chief wife of the deceased adorns herself with the 
dead man’s goat skin and his tuft of hair, as mentioned above, and then runs round 
and round the village rattling a gourd and singing incantations, Then the visitors 
come out, having refreshed the inner man with beer and tobaceo, and proceed to 
charge up and down, hanging on to their bull's tails and pricking the unfortunate 
beasts to encourage them to go faster. When thoroughly exhausted they collect 
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together again, and singly or in twos and threes run out and go through a fight 
with some invisible foes, sgain presumably, the evil spirits’ They ure very serious 
all the while, and the rest watch in silence their champions as they charge, retreat 
and cower down behind the huge shields) Then comes more feasting, with the 
customary offering to the sun, and finally they disperse, 

The wailing is kept up in the case of a chief for six days, and performed twice 
a day at sunrise and sunset, but after the day of the dance each village mourns by 
itself; for a common person three days is the limit. 

The corpse is buried in a recumbent position in the deceased's hut, but the hut 
continues to be oceupied, generally by the deceased man’s lieir; it is not at once 
destroyed or disused, as some authorities, among them Sir C, Eliot, maintain. Last 
of all, when the mourning is over, an offering of beer, grain, and chicken flesh, is 
put on the grave. 

The Jaluo religion is extremely slight. They worship the sun, and to @ less 
extent the moon. They regard the sun as a deity seldom beneficent, more often 
malignant, and usually apathetic; as one of them said to the writer, * It does not 
matter how much you pray, you fall sick and die just the same.” The offerings 
made at all important occasions in their daily life they make more with the idea 
of appeasing him than of obtaining positive benefits. 

Witcheraft, however, and demonology occupy their minds far more. The 
wizard is greatly dreaded, and it is easy for on unscrupulous Kavirondo to obtain 
his neighbour's property by accusing him of having killed one of his relations by 
witeheraft, knowing that he will have his neighbours’ support and sympathy. The 
wizard is ecught both for good and evil purposes; his aid is invoked alike to 
detect criminals and to do harm to an adversary. In a recent case brought before 
the writer a man was accused of having murdered one of his wives by witehcraft, 
According tu his accusers, the supposed murderer missed his razor and accused two 
of his wives of the theft. They both denied all knowledge of the missing article, 
and he gave them till the evening of that day to find it. When their term of 
grace came to an end, and the razor was not produced, he was alleged to have 
struck one of his wives, who was on the point of bearing a child. He then 
produced two charms which he affixed to their respective huts, threatening that 
the thief would be detected by the charm and would die. Next day the woman 
who was said to have been struck died after producing a still-born child. The 
curious result was that the man was tried for murder, the accusers believing that 
the crime had been committed by witcheraft, and the magistrate holding that, if 
the man caused his wife's death at all, it was by the blow which he was alleged to 
have given her, The blow turned out to be a myth, and the man was discharged, — 
much to his accusers’ disgust. 

When a Kavirondo wishes to kill his enemy secretly, the sual method is to 
bury a dead rat or chicken at his victim's door. If, when the latter comes out the 
next morning, he treads on the spot where the animal is buried, it is believed that 
he will die that day. 
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The evil eye, it is claimed, can make a sound man sick, and kill a man who is 
il, or an unborn child, Most diseases are attributed to the evil eye or to 
malignant spirits, and so the best remedy is to make as much noise near the sick 
man as possible, in order to drive the evil ones away. In addition to this 
universal remedy, the Jaluo use a considerable vanety of herbal medicines, and 
they are also expert at wet and dry cupping. Sometimes, however, the treatment 
is of a distinctly quack nature, Some time ago a native practitioner brought a 
ease of assault against the husband of one of his patients, The defence set up was 
that the accused called in the prosecutor to treat his wife, and that the latter, alter 
much cogitation, ordered the woman to climb to the roof of her hut and stay there 
till she was better. Unfortunately, the patient died under her open-air cure ; her 
husband laid her death at the doctor's door and took steps to settle his account 
with the professor of healing arts, with a club, On another occasion the writer 
was summoned to an accident in the lime quarry in the district. One of the 
injured was suffering from a broken thigh and internal injuries. He put ona 
temporary splint, sent for the Indian apothecary, and gave orders that the patient 
was not to be moved in the “interim.” Next day, however, the apothecary found, 
on arriving at the scene of the accident, that a Kavirondo surgeon had been called 
in; the latter was much puzzled by the complications of the ease, and, in order to 
make a better diagnosis, cut the man open, with the not unnatural result that 
he died. 

But, although the wizard is held in abhorrence and dread, the rain-maker is 
greatly esteemed; his success probably depends upon a knowledge of the signs of 
the heavens, but his methods are as follows: His village ia to be found as a rule 
near a big tree, which he asserts is sacred; when rin is wanted he gathers some 
herbs and puts them in alarge pot containing water, which he boils beneath the 
holy tree. Of the decoction thus prepared he draws off a little into a smaller 
pot, above which he squats on his haunchea. Next a reed is produced, and through 
this the rain-maker draws wp a little of the liquid and then squirta it forth into the 
nir after blowing through the reed and causing the fluid in the pot to bubble; the 
whole process being punctuated by voluble mutterings aml abracadabra. A reputa- 
tion for uncanny powers, however, can be obtained even more easily than this, as 
the following anecdote will show, Some time ago, during the lesser raina, the natives 
of the valley in which the writer's station is situate, came and complained that a 
famous rain-maker was deflecting all the rain to the hills, so that the crops in the 
valley weredying. Would the Bwana (master) senda policeman and arrest the evil- 
doer? The Bwana did not see his way to such an arbitrary proceeding, but, being 
curious to see the wizard, scribbled a few crocked lines on a sheet of paper and 
told the applicants to show this to the rain-maker as a sign that the Bwana wished 
tospeak with him. Next day they came back and said that the wizard had refused 
to come for the reason that the letter was not genuine but had emanated from an 
Indian shopkeeper ; the writer told them to wait a few days, meaning to postpone 
the matter sine die, It so happened, however, that that evening a tremendous 
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storm of rain broke over the valley, and next morning the complainants were back 
again to point out that his refusal to come in at the Bwana’s summons had so 
frightened the rain-maker that he had sent rain next day, and to offer most 
hearty thanks for the white man’s beneficent interference. 

Though the Jaluo have good manners on the whole, some of their customs are 
decidedly the reverse of civilised. In common with the other Nilotic tribes of 
British East Africa, they draw blood from the living cattle and drink if, The 
custom, however, has its justification, for in many parta of Kavirondo this is the 
only method by which the natives can obtain salt. Also the older men are con- 
firmed drunkards and hemp smokers, which causes them to age very quickly and 
probably shortens the average term of life. 

Those who dwell on the shores of the great lake and of the larger rivers are 
expert fishermen: they catch fish with rod and line, a sunken trawl line, in weirs, 
by woven grass substitutes for nets, and by spearing them with four-pronged wooden 
spears which they throw with extraordinary acouracy. They are also keen huntsmen, 
though of little use ont shooting, and possess highly trained dogs which will run 
down an oribi or hare or find a wounded guinea fowl knocked down by their 
throwing sticks. 

In character they are naturally very honest, except with regard to cattle, a 
temptation which no East African can withstand, They are extremely jealous of 
any relations between their women and men of other tribes, nations or colour; but 
among themselves an unmarried woman who has reached the age of puberty may 
have as many friends, as they call them, as she likes, provided that they come 
from another clan; after marriage she must confine her attentions to her 
husband. 

Perhaps their most pleasant trait is their love of funand laughter ; the feeblest 
joke or the slightest bit of horse-play will set them in roars of laughter. For 
hospitality and industry they have a well-earned name ; they are, in fact, in every 
way most amenable when treated with a little kindness and consideration, They 
have a considerable knowledge of blackamith's work, though the spears which they 
turnout cannot be compared with those of the Masai for fine work. With the latter 
tribe, however, they show a well-developed artistic sense, the designs on their 
shields being generally handsome and well carried out. They are also very fond of 
music—of a kind: they play upon an eight-stringed harp, which is mainly used to 
provide an accompaniment to their extempore songs, composed in the heroic or 
comic vein. 

Speaking generally and comparatively they are a peaceful, non-aggressive folk, 
though the common impression that they are cowards is ridiculously wrong: in the 
writer's small experience of African tribes they have shown themselves better 
fighters than the much-lauded Swahili, and better policemen than the dreaded 
Masai ; they are certainly more amenable to discipline and less inclined to prefer 
their own wisdom to that of their officers, 

On the other hand they are most painfully litigious : civil cases which arose in 
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the time of their grandfathers are constantly brought for hearing, and the com- 
plications which ensue would bewilder the most legal mind. 

The adaptability which they show in learning the lower stages of all kinds of 
work is a hopeful sign for the future. To the writer's knowledge they are now 
employed as soldiers, sailors, police, masons, carpenters, sawyers, blacksmiths, 
gardeners, and boys. In none of these occupations can they be said to excel at 


present, though at the head-quarters of the Kavirondo Province, Kisumu, the native 


sergeant instructor is a Jaluo and does his work very efficiently ; but, on the other 
hand, it is only during the last four or five years’ time that Kavirondo and the 
Jaluo have been taken seriously, and for this short time they show a great progress, 

Combining as they do an undoubted industry and keen trading character with 
a surprising quickness to learn the lessons of civilisation, ¢g., their ready change 
from trade goods to cash in commercial matters or their almost immediate recog- 


nition of the advantages which may be gained by taking their disputes to the 


Station for settlement, the Jaluo give us every reason to hope that in them we have 
a valuable subject race, the study and consideration of which will in a very few 
years bring to the Protectorate Government a great and enduring profit, 
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THE FRICTION-DRUM. 


By Hesxer Batrour, M.A. 
(Wirw Puares XTI-XIV.] 


A PROULIAR form of sound-producing instrument—which I hesitate to describe as 
a musical instrument, since its special prerogative as a noisy toy is the production 
of loud and inharmonious rather than musical sounds—is very prevalent through- 
out Western Europe, and, under some of its modifications at any rate, is familiar 
to most of us. In its essentials it consists of a small drum witha single membrane 
or drum-head, to the centre of which is attached one end of either a string or horae- 
hair or else of a small stick, the other end being free. To produce sounds, the 
fore-finger and thumb, previously wetted or rosined, grasp the string or stick and 
are drawn along it, The friction creates rapid vibrations, which are communicated 
to and are taken up by the drum-head membrane, a loud and usually unpleasant 
sound resulting, which is intensified by the resonant hollow of the drum. 

Tt may be thought that so simple and undignified an instrument is scarcely 
worthy of being discussed seriously, and yet the method by which its notes are 
produced is peculiar and unusual, and moreover, a study of its geographical 
distribution brings us face to face with an ethnological problem of some little 
difficulty, It seems certain, too, that this instrument can claim a respectable 
antiquity, and it is equally certain that, in spite of its present degenerate use amid 
modern civilised surroundings, it has seen better days, and has been of some 
importance in an environment of lower culture. 

Some years ago (1895) this instrament; was brought prominently forward in a 
discussion, maintained during some months in Notes and Queries, concerning the 
“bull roarer,” an instrument with which one form of the friction-drum is 
frequently confused. Dr. J. D. E. Schmeltz, in his interesting paper “Das 
Schwirrholz,” also refers to this noise-making toy. It is probable, however, that its 
association with the “ bull-roarer,” or “whizzing blade,” is purely fortuitous, and it 
is certain that there is no morphological connection whatever between the two 
instruments, 

The earliest mention which I have hitherto found of the friction-drum—to 
give the instrument the descriptive name which I propose for this group—is by 
F, Marinus Mersennus (Pire Mersenne)' in 1636, Under the heading 
“Instrumenta Indica atque Sinensia” the following passage occurs, “Hic etiam 
additur olla, quam vocant Romme le pot, euius cavum pelle ovina regunut instar 

' Ordinis Minim, Harmonicorum Libri, ed. 1636 in Latin, 2nd book. De Instrumentis 
Harmonic, p. 111. Neither Virdung (1511) nor Prmtorius (1618) refer to this instrament. 
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timpani, cireurnligato prius baculo in illius medio, ouinus violentus versus fundum 
ollae impulsus, and eductio bombum thythmicum rusticis tripudiis accomodar.” 
This is accompanied by a figure which I reproduce (Fig. 1) and in which is seen a 
round, wide-rimmed pot covered with a drum-head of sheep-skin, to the centre of 
which is fixed one end of a small stick which carries two pellet-bells. By rubbing the 
hand rhythmically wp and down the stick, the membrane was thrown into vibration 
and emitted notes to accompany rustic dances, Although Mersenne describes this 
amongst Oriental instruments, I have reason for believing that his instrament. was 
a European one, for his figure corresponds closely with one of the familiar Italian 
and Dutch types, which were certainly in common use in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as we shall see later. The name romme Ie pot, too, is the 
ordinary Dutch name for the instrument. The reference is important as showing 
that the friction-drum was known in Europe early in the seventeenth century, 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION AND VARIETIES oF Friction-Drums. 


The varieties under which this instrument occurs have a wide distribution. 
T have records of them from West and Central Europe (including Great ritain), 
North and South America, Africa, India and Japan. Under the larger geographical 
headings, I will now give such details as I have of the distribution within these 
areas, together with descriptions of the various local forme. 

Evrore—Friction-drums were used in Europe, at any rate as far back as the 
seventeenth century, and in all probability earlier still, Apart from the early 
seventeenth century reference which I have already quoted from Mersenne, there 
are earlier examples depicted in old Dutch paintings and elsewhere, 

Holland.—The form prevalent in Holland consists of a small earthenware pot 
over the wide mouth of which is stretched a piece of bladder, One end of a small 
stick is fastened to the centre of the membrane, the other end standing erect. The 
stick 1s rubbed with the wetted or rosined hand, and loud sounds are produced, 
Tt is used mainly by children, chiefly between Christmas and Twelfth Night, as an 
accessory to begging’ (Fig. 2), It goes by the name of rommel pot, literally 
“rumbling-pot” (Dutch rommel from rommielen, to ramble, a word applied also to 


century picture of a peasant's wedding by Jan Havicks Steen (e. 1626-1679) in the 
Hermitage Gallery, St, Petersburg (No. 901). Fig. 3 is a sketch from this picture, 
Fig. 4 is sketched from a picture hy the same artist in the Royal Gallery at, Cassel 
(No, 296). The same form exactly is found, according to Herr H. Lanas® in the 
Frisian Archipelago, where it is also called rummelpott, and is used by children. 


* P. M. Hough, Dutod fafe in Town anal Country, 1001, p. 36, 
* Globus, vol. 84, p. 223, 
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Germany.—Dr, Schmeltz' describes the instrument as used in Germany under 
the name of wa/dfeufel. He tells us that it was used in Hamburg more than half a 
century ago, at the time of the Christmas Fair, or “ Christmarkt,” lasting from about 
the 12th-31st December. The fair was at its height on the Sunday before Christmas, 
at about 8 p.m., when a variety of musical toys were called into requisition. Con- 
spicnous among these was the waldtewfel, consisting of a paste-hoard cylinder covered 
with parchment at one end, A horsehair was knotted through the centre of the 
parchment, its other end being looped round a notch at the end of a little stick, by 
means of which the cylinder was whirled round in the air, (as in Fig.5). No doubt 
the stick was rosined to promote the friction which was communicated along the 
horsehair to the membrane. Dr. Schmeltz tells ns that the waldteufel was not an 
ordinary child's toy, but was made by the poorer people in Hamburg at “ Dom” 
time and sold in the “Christmarkt " for the special occasion. Dr, A. C. Haddon 
tells me that this form of whirling friction-drum is widely dispersed through 
Germany. He mentions Mainz, and obtained from Leipzig the specimen shown 
in Fig. 6, in which the horsehair connecting the membrane and the twirling-stick is 
double, passing through two holes in the drum-head. A specimen, also Dr. Haddon’s, 
from Eibenstock in Saxony, is of the usual single-string vanety. 

Rowmania—A friend of Dr. Haddon’s has collected examples in Ioumania, 
One type resembles the French example shown in Fig. 7 and has cylinder 60 cm. 
long and 40 em. wide, with horsehair and twirling stick. This is called bie (pron, 
bitsch). The other type is practically similar to the English specimen shown in 
Fig. 14, and is called butet. They are used, Dr. Haddon tells me, in 1 New Year 
agricultural ceremony. 

Belgium.—Mr. E. Lovett has a specimen from Belgium, apparently of German 
make, and identical with the example represented in Fig. 6, 

Fravnee—These instruments are liable to appear in France on any festive 
occasion, such as faire, Mi-Caréme, etc. Commonly, the instrument is identical 
with the German form already described. The cylinder may be of pasteboard, as 
in Fig. 7, or of tin, or of the shank bone of some animal, while, as in Fig. 5, the 
broken neck of a bottle oceasionally serves the purpose* The string may be of 
horsehair or of waxed thread, and in some is drawn through the rosined fingers, 
in others it is looped on to a small twirling-stick (Fig. 7). Cri de la belle mére is one 
of the popular names for the instrument. In the Trocadero Museum in Paris, there 
is a type which belongs to Gascony and Guyenne, having a narrow cylinder of reed 
or bamboo, The horsehair is double and passes through two small holes in the 
membrane. It is twirled on a short stick (Fig. 8) The local name is arran. 

Jtaly.—The Jesuit padre, Filippo Bonanni, in his “Gabinetto Harmonico,”* 
describes and figures (Fig. 9) an Italian example of the early eighteenth century. 


“Daa Schwirrholz," Verh. des Vereings f. Nature. Unterhaltung zu Hamburg, vol. 9, 
pp. 92-128, 1896. 

: H. H. 5. in Notes and Queries, Ser, VIII, vol. viii, 1895, p, 55, 

* Rome, 1722, p. 121, and ph Ixxrsiii, 
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His description of the plate runs as follows: “Il Villano qui espresso sti in atto 
di suonare un’ Istromento usato in Italia nel tempo delle Vendemmie. E’ questo 
formato di un vaso di terra cotta, pignatta, 6 simile, il quale si cuopre con carta 
pecora nel modo, che si fi il Tamburro, mi prima, che ad esso si adatti, si 
inserisce un bastoncino, e stretamente legato con la detta carta pecora, la quale 
mentre 81 alza, esi spinge con violenza verso il fondo del vaso, come se si volesse 
pistare in un mortaro, rende un gran suono, mi rauco, che per lordinario viene 
accompagnato con il suono del Corno bovino,e con esso formano balli li Villani 
deputati al taglio dell’ Uva nelle Vigne.” Here (Fig. 9) we see the Dutch form 
repeated and used particularly by the peasants in their dances at the gathering of 
the grapes. This instrument still survives in Southern Italy in the same form, 
and is much in vogue at all merry-makings, popular processions,etc. It plays a 
conspicuous part at the Feast of Piedigrotta in Naples, described feelingly by an 
Italian writer’ as “ La gioconda festa delle canzoni e della baldoria—la festa giuliva 
dalla veglia sacra, ove all’ ultima eco voluttuosa del canto fescennino, s‘accompagna 
l'assordante stridio dei tanti primitivi istrumenti d'un’ orchestra infernale— . . .” 
While another writer’ enlarges upon the scene thus: “ Diverse voci, orribili fayelle, 
voci alte e fioche si alternano continue, numerose, assordanti. E un rullio 
incessante di tamburi e tamburelli, di trombe e trombette, nt mancano i famosi 
serr-zerr ed i famosissimi secta-vajasse.” From these passages it will readily be 
gathered that noise is a predominant feature at this festival, and the friction drums 
assist largely in swelling the “orchestra infernale.” Fig. 10 is taken from the 
journal which I have quoted above; the drum here seems to be cylindrical and of 
pasteboard or tin. Specimens sent to me from Naples by Lord Arthur Russell and 
Mr. &. T. Giinther, and now in the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford, are of the 
prevailing form, made from small skin-covered pote with friction sticks of cane, to 
which small pellet-bells are sometimes added (Fig. 11). The membrane is always 
bound round the pot. Mrs, J. Crosby Brown* gives the name of the Italian friction- 
drum as pan-lomba, a name closely resembling the Spanish one, zam-bomba. 
In her collection there are three examples, one of which has three friction sticks with 
a bell fastened to the longest. 

Mr. E. Neville Rolfe describes to me the caccarella, used at the Feast of 
Piedigrotta, as a tin pot about the size of a tall hat covered with bladder and 
fitted with a friction reed about 2 feet 6 inches long, This kind is represented 
in Fig. 10. 

The cupa cupa of Apulia is practically identical with the Neapolitan form. 
“The player begins by spitting two or three timesinto his hands, and then moves the 
stick up and down as fast as he can ; this makes an odd droning sound rather like a 
bagpipe in the far distance.” The writer whom I quote here saw the cpa cupa 
played upon in conjunction with several other instruments (guitar, fiddle, 

' Francesco Pometti in Piedigrotea, Naples, Sept. 8th, 1891. 
* Angelo Pesce, id, 
" Catalogue of the Crosby Brown Coll. of Mua. Inatr., New York, 1M}, I, p. 211. 
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tambourine, ete.) as an accompaniment to dances at Leucaspide near Taranto in 
Southern Apulia,’ 

I have seen at Rome during fair time a small variety consisting of a pill-box 
with horsehair attached to the membrane. There was a very ready sale for it. 

Spain.—Prof. T. de Aranzadi describes? two varieties of the instrument, one 
with stick the other with string (Figs. 12 and 13). He says, “‘ The inhabitants, 
both young and old alike, use this instrument all night long at Christmas time in 
Madrid, in the houses as well as in the streets,and use it to accompany their songs, 
which, as a rule, are neither original, pious, nor moral, La zamboméa is the name 
of the Spanish 'rummelpott.' The instrument can be made from an old, 
eylindrical tin can, over the opening of which is stretched a skin, to which a reed 
has been fastened, The smallest zambomba is 38 em. long, the stick being 26 em. 
and the can 12 em. The diameter of the can is 8 em., the price is 15 e. (Fig. 12). 
The chicharre (‘little grasshopper’) resembles the zambomba, but the stick is 
replaced with a cord which is well waxed. The smallest chicharra is 84 cm. long, 
54cm. in diameter and costs 10 ¢.” (Fig. 15.) Dr. R, Wallaschek* mentions a 
Spanish form resembling the ordinary Neapolitan one, with small pottery body, 
membrane and stick, and indicates that it is capable of producing something better 
than mere unorganised noise, “When rubbed up and down,” he says, “it gives 
out a clear note, which can be raised by pressing the finger on the membrane, so 
that with practice very simple airs can be played.” 1 have not heard of the form 
with twirling-stick being used in Spain or in Italy, though it is so common in 
Germany, France and Englanil. 

England—Two forms have been sporadically in vogue in England during the 
last sixty years or so, especially at fairs, The type with cylinder, horsehair and 
twirling stick is mentioned as having been very common in London about the 
middle of last century at the price of one halfpenny.t Mr. J, Astley’ remembers 
it somewhat earlier at Coventry, where it was called the Awmmer,the name being 
changed to Avo'r, The cylinder was usually a large paper pill-box with a piece of 
thread fixed with a small toggle through its centre, the other end being looped 
round a twirling-stick, By the rapidity with which it was whirled round the 
sound was increased or diminished, and a well-made one would be heard for 
500 to 600 yards. Dr. Haddon has a specimen of this form from Cambridge. It 
is practically identical with that shown in Fig. 7. This form has been 
re-introduced in London in the form of a machine-made tin drum with ingeniously 
strained parchment and turned wood whirling stick. 

The type which consists of a small parchment covered pasteboard cylinder or 
pill-box with horsehair or string for drawing through the fingers, is also common 
in England and is frequently sold in towns (Fig. 14). A writer’ from Boston, 

' The Lond of Manjred. Rambles in remote parts of Southera Italy, by Janet-Ross, 
1889, p. 154. + Globus, vol. lxxxviii, p. 30, 1905, 

* Mitt, der Anthrop, Gesell, in Wien, vol. xxviii, 1898, p. [2] 

«J.C, J. in Notes and Queries, Ser. VIIL, vol. vii, 1895, p. 98. 

» Notes and Queries, ib, « Notes und Queries, p. 457. 
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Lincolnshire, describes a variety long since obsolete, though formerly popular 
there, in which the cylinder consisted of the neck of a wine bottle. Over this 
was stretched a piece of parchment which was tied tightly under the projecting 
rim; a long horsehair was knotted through the membrane, and, when the hair was 
drawn through the fingers, the sounds “ jack j-a-a-a-ck " or “jak jak” were emitted, 
and the instrument was locally known as the “jackdaw.” 1 have already alluded 
to the use of a bottle-neck in France (Fig. 5), 

In the Horniman Museum there are two examples from Sawtry and 
Abbotsby, Huntingdonshire ; the one is made from the rose of a watering can, the 
other from an old “ halfpenny-beer-horn” mug (Figs. 15, 16). In both of these 
the string passes downwards through the hollow of the veasel, the check-knot being 
outside the cylinder instead of inside, as is more usual, A specimen from St. Neots, 
Bedfordshire, and another from Suffolk, both made from plain, cylindrical tins, have 
the string similarly disposed, In none of these is there a membrane, the thin 
tin or horn being sufficiently elastic to provide an indifferent substitute for 
parchment. 

Though usually a mere toy nowadays, we learn from another correspondent to 
Notes and Queries,' that occasionally the simple instrument served a useful purpose, 
He writes, “I remember, years ago, my father, who was a magistrate, taking from 
a poacher a partridge caller. It was a tailor'a thimble with a Piece of parchment 
stretched over one end, perforated in the middle, with a waxed horsehair run 
through it; this, when skilfully jerked, gave the sound like the call of a partridge, 
by which means he induced the birds to approach near enough to shoot them,” 

Norra America.—aA letter from a correspondent in the United States to 
Mr. J. E, Norcross? deseribes the instrument, apparently of French manufacture, 
as sold in Philadelphia ; a cylinder of tin or pasteboard with double thread and 
rosined twirling stick, In the middle of the last century they were not on sale, 
but were made by the boys themselves from a piece of an old kid glove, stretched 
over an empty spool, with a horsehair and stick. The instrament was called the 
“locust,” because “the noise exactly resembled the song of the seventeen-year 
locust or cicada.” 

SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERtcA, 

Venexuela.—* The furuco is a musical instrument of the Veneznelans; a piece 
of leather is stretched over an empty barrel, leaving an opening for a stick, which 
is then drawn backwards and forwards on the edge of the skin, so that the latter 
vibrates and a grunting sound is produced,” Herr A. Ernst, from whom thia 
passage is quoted,’ records here a peculiar variant. If this deseription is accurate 
it would appear that the stick was not fixed to the membrane, but could pass 
freely through the hole, the vibrations being caused by the friction of the stick 
against the edges of the orifice, and not, as in most friction-drums, by the friction 

' E. Leaton Blenkinsop, Motes anc Queries, Ser, VITI, vol, vill, 1895, p, 12, 


* Noter and (Queries, Ser, VIII, vol. vil, 1895, p. 158, 
* Leitechrift f. Ethnologie, vol, xviii, 1886, p, (545), 
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of the hand upon the stick. There is reason for accepting the description as a 
trne one, as I shall point out later in dealing with some African forma, 

FHfondwras—W, H. Raneroft mentions' that the agricultural Guajiqneros of 
Western Honduras nse “a sort of drum consisting of a large earthen jar, over the 
mouth of which a dressed skin is tightly stretched. To the centre of the skin, 
and passing through an opening in the bottom, is attached a string which the 
performer pulls, the rebound of the membrane producing a very Ingubrious sound.” 
This instrument resembles in principle some of the English ones, to which I have 
referred (from Huntingdonshire, ete.), in which the string passes through the 
cylinder. This is also an Afriean characteristic, as we shall see later. 

Arrtca.—Turning now to this very important centre of distribution, we find 
certain well-defined and seemingly indigenous types of friction drums, in an 
environment of more primitive culture In discussing the question of the 
probable origin of this group of instruments, the African forms must necessarily 
be regarded as being of importance by reason of their association with uncivilised 
peoples. To this aspect of the subject I shall refer later in my general remarks 
upon the material at present available for study. I will here describe the forms 
under which the friction drum occurs in Africa, as far as [I have been able to 
ascertain hitherto, 

Barotseland—The first mention of theese instruments in Africa which I can 
trace is one by Emil Holub, who, in deseribing the region of the valleys of the 
Chobe and Zambesi, writes: “ Under the council hut I noticed one of the morupas 
or drums that, as I afterwards learnt, are to be found in most of the Marutse and 
Masupia villages. The skin of the drum is pierced, and a short stick inserted into 
the opening, with another stick fixed transversely at its end, the whole instrument 
being a cylinder of about a foot toa foot and a half long. Their sound, which 
cannot be compared to anything much better than the creaking of a new boot, is 
made by rubbing the stick with a piece of wet baobab bast twisted round the 
hand of the performer. They are rarely bronght into use, except on occasions 
when the inhabitants are celebrating the return from a auecessful lion or leopard 

«hunt with music.” (Fig. 17.) In another work, Aine Culturshizee des Maritse- 
Mamiunda Retehes,* he describes one of these “reibtrommeln " as having a wooden 
cylinder, somewhat narrowed at the lower end, 50 cm. long, 20 em. in diameter and 
38cm. thick; and he mentions that the stick, which hangs down inside the cylinder 
like a bell-clapper, is kept in place by little crogs-pieces immediately above and 
below the membrane (Fig. 18). It is clear that the stick is but loosely fixed im 
place, as he describes it as projecting above the membrane for about one-third of 
ite length, and the cross-pieces are represented as some distance apart, and not, as 
he described, immediately above and below the membrane. He here describes the 
sound as a deep growling noise. 

' The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America, vol. i, 1875, p. 735. 
1 Seven Years in South Africa, vol. ii, p. 123. 
© Mitt. @. Geogr. Gesell, in Wien, 1879, vol. xii, p. 158. 
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Another specimen collected by Dr. Holub from the Maratse-Mambunda 
country (Fig. 19) and now in the Vienna Museum, is described Dr. R. Wallasohek* 
under the native name of wupu-iwupu, a name admirably descriptive of the sound 
of these instraments, The wooden cylinder is slightly “barrelled,” and is 
decorated with carved network design; it is 56 em. long, while the stick is 77 om. 
long, projecting considerably beyond the cylinder; it is carried by a leathern 
sling. 

“White staying on the Zambesi River at the Victoria Falls in September, 1908, 
I was fortunate enough to procure at Livingstone (six miles above the Falls) a fine 
specimen of the Barotseland friction-drum. It had been obtained from the 
Mashukulumbwe tribe in the Kafue River district. It consists (Fig. 20) of a 
barrel-shaped body of very light, soft wood, 70 cm. long and 27 om. wide, the 
lower end narrower than the upper end, which is covered with raw-hide fixed with 
pegs. There are two raised bands, slightly carved and having perforated flanges 
standing out radially, The friction-stick, which is 72-5 cm. long, fits loosely 
through a hole in the centre of the drum-head. It is kept in place by means of 
transverse pegs not of wood but of very tough hide (? hippopotamus hide) above 
and below the drum-head, and hangs down inside the barrel reaching the bottom, 
which is open, to enable the hand to be inserted for grasping the stick and 
rubbing it. The notes produced are deep, as the instrument is unusually large, J 
was unable to ascertain whether the Mashukulumbwe use it specially for 
ceremonial purposes, or whether it is for general use where rhythmic sound is 
required, J have since received another specimen, through the kindness 
of Mr. W. Hazell, Civil Commissioner in North Rhodesia, who procured it for 
the Pitt Rivers Museum, This (Fig. 21) is from the Ma-Totela tribe of 
Barotseland, a tribe of iron-workers. The body is a wooden cylinder ornamented 
with irregular lozenges roughly carved and blackened alternately ; it is 55°3 em, 
long by 14°5 wide, The stick is fixed in the way above described and is 568 om. 
long. The drum is furnished with a carrying cord. The membrane is fixed with 
wooden pegs. Namalua is the local name given me by Mr. Hazell, who states that 
the instrument is used principally at funerals, * 

In the Museum of the British South African Company, 21, London Wall ( 
Buildings, London, E.C., there are three specimens from Barotseland. They are 
essentially similar to that shown in Fig. 21 as regards the membrane and friction- 
stick. The membrane in each is pegged to the cylinder and the stick is made 
from a hollow reed. In one (Fig. 22) the wooden cylinder is 63 em, long and 
l4-om. in diameter at the top. A kind of Maltese cross is carved upon the 
surface in relief. The second example (Fig. 23 in the text) measures 71 cm. by 
165 cm., and is decorated with reticulated carving, and the surface is blackened, 
The stick is 53 em. long, The third (Fig. 24 in the text) is smaller, 53 cm. by 
15 em. The stick is 43 om. long. Raised, cross-hatched bands are carved pear 


* Mitt, d. Anthrop. Gesell, in Wien, vol. xxviii, 1898, p. [3} 
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the upper and lower ends, and the surface of the whole is blackened, leaving a 
light band at the centre. In these examples the friction-stick is stopped 
immediately above and below the membrane, 
and it does not rub against the edges of the hole, 
or the amount of play in the hole is reduced to, 
at most, a quarter to a half-inch. All three 
specimens closely resemble the Ma-Totela example 
(Fig. 21), and it is possible that they may have 
belonged to that tribe. 

Angola.—Monteiro' describes a similar in- 
strument in Angola, “Another very noisy 
instrument with which the drums and marimbas 
are sometimes accompanied at the batucos, is 
male by covering one end of a small powder 
barrel or hollow wooden cylinder, open at both 
ends, with a piece of sheepskin tied tightly 
round it, A short piece of round wood, about 6 or 7 inches long, is pushed 
through a hole in the middle of the sheepskin cover, a knob at the end 
preventing it from slipping quite in. The hand of the performer is then wetted 
and inserted into the cylinder and the piece of wood is lightly grasped and pulled, 
allowing it to slip a little, the result being a most hideous booming sound,” 

Congo State—In November, 1905, Mons. Emil Torday wrote to me saying that 
he had discovered a variety of friction-drum amongst the Ba-Yaka, who inhabit a 
egion between the Inzia River and the Kwango River in the Kasai district. He 
since forwarded to the British Museum a specimen (Fig. 25) whieh differs only 
detail from the Barotseland examples. The drum is of wood, nearly cylindrical 
it slightly constricted at the centre; it is $4°8 em. long and 17°5 om. in diameter 
‘at the top. Raised handles are carved out of the solid at the sides and incised 
bands of cross-hatched triangles serve as decoration. The dram-head of raw-hide 
is fixed with minute pegs and with a rough binding. The friction-stick is much 
longer than the drum and has stopping pegs some 18-20 cm. apart, and the hole 
through which it passes is considerably larger than the diameter of the stick, with 
the result that the latter can pass freely up and down through the hole for a space 
of 7 or 8 inches. The player takes some wet leaves or grass in his hand, and, 
grasping the stick inside the cylinder, rubs it up and down, gripping it more tightly 
on the downward movement than on the upward. The sounds, which are often used 
to accompany songs, must, it seems to me, in this as in Holub’s examples, be caused 
in two different ways. On the one hand, the vibrations of the stick caused by the 
rubbing is communicated to the drum-head when the stops on the stick press 
against it, and the membrane itself is thereby set vibrating and emits a sound. On 

the other hand, that portion of the stick which lies between the stopping pegs, being 
able to pass up and down through the hole, must create vibrations by rubbing 
* Angola and the River Congo, vol. ii, p. 140. 
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against the edges of the skin, and so produce a different kind of sound. This no 
doubt is the case with all friction-drums in which the sticks are similarly loosely 
stopped. 

In this respect these forms differ markedly from the European examples, in 
which the stick is firmly attached to the membrane, but they bear out the deserip- 
tion of the Venezuelan furuco which I have described above. 

I am indebted to Mr. Torday for a friction-drum from the Ba-Kwese tribe 
of the Upper Kwilu BR. on the left bank about 19° E., 5° 40° S. Kasai 
Region (Fig. 26). In this, the wooden drum-body is roughly cut out and is 
wider above than below. It measures 45 em. in length and is 233 em. wide across 
the drum-head, The friction stick is of cane 52°5 em. long, fitted with the usual 
cross-stops, about 6 cm. apart, so that the stick can pass up and down through the 
hole in the membrane to that extent. The drum-head membrane is pegged with 
aminute wooden pegs and is braced round with a band of plaited climbing-plant 
stems, The surface of the drum is reddened with ochreous earth. 





Another example collected by Mr. Torday from the southern Ba-Mbala 
tribe, living immediately north of the Ba-Kwese, and now in the British 
Museum, is a very well-made specimen (Fig. 27). The body is of soft wood 
and cylindrical, 49 om. long by 245 cm. wide. Near the upper end is a 
raised flange, encircling the drum, and carved from the solid. This flange is 
perforated at intervals of 25-30 mm., and the raw hide membrane is braced by 
means of a continuous lacing of fine cane strips; it is further secured by smal] 
wooden pegs driven in here and there. The circular hole in the centre of the 
membrane is very neatly furnished with an “overcast ” stitching of fine split cane 
to protect itfrom wear, The friction-stick is of palm-rib, 54 cm, long. The OS 
verse stops are about 6-7 em. apart. A carrying cord of brown vegetable fibre ix fixed 
through holes at either end of the cylinder, and is not bound round the drum as in 
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mosfiftican examples, The native name is pwita. Iam indebted to Mr. T. A 

Joy@or a full description of this instrument. The name puite is given to me by 

Dr,/o Frobenius as that employed also by the Ba-Huangana of the Upper Kwilu, 

a utary of the Kwango, about 5°S. 19° E. A sketch of a specimen from this 

dirict has been kindly sent me by Dr, Frobenius and is reproduced in Fig. 28. 
It is almost identical with the last described specimen from the Southern Ba- 
Mbala, but is larger, 80 em. high and 45 em. in diameter and the bracing thongs 
run ina zigzag lacing. The friction-stick is about 60 cm. long, and the stops are 
about 6 em. apart. ‘The instrument was used for rhythmic accompaniment to the 
dance-songs. When in use the drum was held under the left arm with the open 
end directed obliquely upward. The stick was rubbed with the moistened hand. 
Mr. Torday informs me that both the Ba-Tetela and Ba-Kuba use this instrument, 
which is found widely dispersed in the Kasai region in the neighbourhood of the 
sixth parallel. 

During his journey in the Kasai and Sankurru regions, Dr. Frobenius did not 
again meet with the frietion-drum until he reached the upper waters of the 
Lubilasch River, about 7° S., where he found an interesting variety of the instru- 
ment among the Ba-Luba of that district. I have not as yet been able to receive 
« detailed sketch and description of this type, but, from the description aud rough 
sketch sent me by Dr. Frobenius, it appears that the body of the drum, which is 
54 em. high, is of a globular form, having narrowed cylindrical base upon which 
it can stand. ‘The globular surface is decorated with the figure of a lizard in relief 
(resembling in this respect a dram from the Kasai region figured by Dr. Schimeltz 
in his Album of the Ethnography of the Congo Basin) (pl.190). The Baluba call 
this instrument fembue, 1c.“ lion,” because the sound emitted has some resemblance 
to the roaring of a lion. Only great chiefs have it in their orchestras. 

These are the only regions in Africa from which I have as yet references to 
the friction-drum with rubbing-#ick, although Dr. Wallaschek! remarks that the 
instrument occurs from the centre of Africa up towards the north as far as Morocco. 

In other regions of Africa, however, just asin Europe, there are varieties in 
which the stick is replaced by a cord or fertile band, 

Wawike,—O, New? describes the muanza of the Wanika of East Africa as “a 
kind of dram about 6 feet long, A portion of a trunk ofa tree about this length 
is hollowed out to within an inch of one end. Over the open end is stretehed the 
akin of a goat or sheep, through the centre of which a thong is passed, being kept 
in place by a knot on the inner side, The instrument is rudely carved and painted. 
The natives operate upon it by taking a wisp of cocoa nut fibre in each hand, seizing 
the thong, pulling at it, hand over hand, and allowing it to slip by rapid jerks 
through their grasp. The vibrations thus produced create some of the most hideous 
sounds imaginable.” This instrument is practically identical in principle with the 
European friction-string variety, though it is on a very large scale and the dram 
is clos&bat the base. - 


! Loe, at. ® Life, Wanderings and Labours in Eastern Aria, 1874, p. 112, 
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Western Soudan—An allied West African form (Fig. 29) is debed by 
Dr, Ankermann' as having come from Mangu (0° Greenwich, 10° 40’ N“ It is 
an ordinary short, cylindrical drum, covered at both ends with hideyich is 
stretched with bracing cords; it is of a form commonly found in the Son 
the specimen . . .. comes. The two drum-skins are perforated at thetre 
and through the hole are drawn two long, narrow strips of leaf. These are knoti.. 
inside the drum to prevent their slipping right through. There is a large, square 
sound-hole in the side of the drum. The performer moistens his fingers and strokes 
the leaf-strips with them, a fairly loud noise being thus produced.” I do not gather 
clearly from this description whether the leaf strips pass from one drum-head to 
the other, so that both the latter vibrate together, or whether each membrane has a 
separate pair of leaf strips and is set vibrating separately, but Herr H. Klose’ in 
describing the same specimen, which is in the Berlin Museum, seems to indicate 
that the two membranes are connected by the strips, and in this case both would 
vibrate when the strips were drawn through the fingers. In any case the two mem- 
branes distinguish this West African instrament from its East African (Wanika) 
ally which has one drum-head only, 

Ashanti—Freeman tells us* of a dram which, in Ashanti, is played by drawing 
the end of a crooked stick across the drum-head, the sound resembling that of a 
bass viol. There is here some analogy with the friction-drums proper, though 
presumably the sound is in reality produced by @ series of rapidly intermittent 
movements of the end of the stick upon the skin, caused by the friction upon the 
surface. A similar effect is often produced by tambourine players by rubbing the 
tips of the fingers across the tense membrane with a pushing movement. 

T. E. Bowdich* mentions Ashanti drums “ with heads of leopard skin (looking 
like vellum) only sounded by two fingers, which are scraped along, as the middle 
finger is on the tambourine, but producing a much louder noise,” 

Egypt—tin Mr. E. Lovett’s possession is a specimen (Fig. 30), obtained in 
Egypt in 1902, of very rude construction, The small drum is of baked clay, 
apparently, covered over with paper, which also forms the drum-head. A bunch 
of horsehairs, knotted through the centre of the drum-head, are at the other end 
looped round a whirling stick made from the mid-rib of a palm-leaf, This form 
bears a strong family resemblance to the South Indian type mentioned below, and 
it is quite likely that it was introduced into Egypt as one of the very numerous 
Indian articles which have found their way into North-East Africa through the 
trade connection, 

Inpia.— Although the distribution of friction-drums in Asia appears to be 
very limited, their occurrence there at all is a matter of much importance as bearing, 
as | ch aaa later, upon ~ question of the origin of the European forms, and 
- ee Afrikanischen Musikinstrumente, Ethuologisches Notizblate, Berlin, 1901, vol. iii, 

* Globus, vol. lexxix, 1906, p. 70. 

* Travele in Ashanti and Jamar, 1898, p. 98. 

‘ Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, 1873, p, 280, 
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also as extending very greatly the area of the geographical distribution of the 
group. 

I have already (p. 67) referred to the instrument described and figured by 
Mersenne in 1636, which he mentions under “Indian and Chinese Instruments,” 
and I have expressed my doubts as to whether this was in reality an Eastern form. 
Be this as it may, a form of friction-drum is well known in Southern India. Dr. 
Edgar Thurston, Director of the Government Museum, Madras, gives a description’ 
of “a toy called the frog (¢avalaika or ménght), consisting of a cup-shaped or conical 
clay tambour, the mouth of which is closed by stout paper, connected by means of 
a horsehair string with a stick, over which rosin has been smeared. When the 
tambour is whirled round, the horsehair, as it winds itself round the stick, produces 
a sound which is an excellent imitation of the frog-croaking on a monsoon night. 
The toy is hawked about the streets by Muhammadan boys on all occasions of 
festivals. The first specimen which I ever saw was in the possession of Dr. A. C. 
Haddon at Cambridge, and the paper covering the tambour bore a printed adver- 
tisement of Dindigul cheroots.” Dr. Thurston kindly sent me a specimen (Fig. 51) 
from Madras, The body consists of a very small earthenware bowl, roughly made, 
and the paper covering has been put on when wet and pasted round the sides, 
tautening as it dried. The horsehair and stick are exactly as in the French 
example given above (Fig. 7). The local popular name, signifying “ the frog,” is 
admirably descriptive of the sound produced by whirling the instrument, which 
reproduces the SpexxexexeE xodf xodt of Aristophanes to a nicety. The latter 
portion of Dr. Thurston's remarks refers to a specimen obtained by Dr, Haddon in 
Bedford, whither it had been sent from India as an advertisement. This example 
Dr. Haddon has kindly given to me (Fig. 32), The drum differs slightly in shape 
from Dr. Thurston's example. I have no reference to the occurrence of friction- 
drums in Northern India, though they are said to be more widely dispersed. Dr. 
Haddon gives the names girgira and dugdugi for the example which he sent me 
(Fig. 32). 

Japan—tI am indebted also to Dr. Haddon for a small specimen of Japanese 
make (Fig. 33). It consists of a small, paper-covered cylinder of bamboo, parch- 
ment-covered at one end, with short fibre-string and twirling-stick. I do not know 
of any old references to their use in Japan, and it is possible that the instruments 
have been but recently introduced there. The specimen figured was procured in 
Leipsig, 

I have now described the varieties under which the friction-drum is found 
and their geographical distribution, as far as I have been able to ascertain these 
hitherto. There remains for consideration the important question as to the probable 
origin or origins of this peculiar instrument, and the relationship of the types in 
the various regions to one another. 


' Report on the Administration of the Government Museum, Madras, 1904-5, p. 4. 
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In considering the factors which may have led to the development of this 
instrument, we must admit that direct evidence is wanting, Nothing that I can 
think of amongst European appliances seems to offer a clue to the solution of this 
question, as likely to have led up to this method of sound-production by the normal 
process of successive modification, nor is there anything which appears likely to 
have suggested the instrument outright. As far as Europe is concerned one might, 
in the absence of evidence of a gradual evolution, be tempted to believe that this 


simple, though excruciating, toy, was the spontaneous product of some inventive 


mind, TI, for one, however, have little faith in theories of spontaneous invention, 
and prefer to seek any other possible solutions rather than fall back upon one which 


would involve a departure from the normal process by which the various products 


of human ingenuity have been arrived at. 

In seeking for the origin of any class of human appliances it is well to turn to 
those regions in which we may find them existing as indigenous appliances among 
peoples in a primiftve condition of culture, for it is among them that we are liable 
to find survivals from early stages in the developmental history. This environ- 


mental condition certainly obtains most markedly in connection with the examples 
which T have described from the African region. With the exception, perhaps, of 


the type recorded from the Western Soudan, in all cases the cultural environment 
of the African friction-drum is a very low one, The question arises—is there 
anything here which may suggest a possible origm for the instrument? I venture 
to urge that there is, and that a fairly plausible suggestion offers itself, one which 
is leas far-fetched than might appear at first sight. There is one peculiarly African 
appliance which is found amongst many of the native tribes, and which enjoys a 
wide range of distribution east and west from the equatorial region to the southern 
portion of the continent. I refer to the well-known and characteristic type of 
native blackamith’s bellows, to that form which appears to be restricted to ‘Aftics. 
The structure of these bellows is very suggestive (Figs. 34 and 35). The esuential 


elements (which are almost Invariably paired) are (1) a hollow air-chamber of woutke = 


from which a duet leads to the fire, The upper circular rim of each air-chamber ig 
(2) covered with a piece of skin after the fashion of a dram-head, though not 
strained tightly; (3) to the centre of this “ drum-head" is attached the lower end 
of a stick, the upper end of which is free. With the exception of the duct through 
which the blast of air is directed, the above are also the essential features of the friction- 
drums in which a stick is weed instead of a string. Now, as regards the manner of 
using the bellows (Fig. $4). The sticks (of the paired bellows) are grasped in the 
hands and are alternately pushed downwards towards the air-chambers and with- 
drawn. By this means, the covering membranes are alternately depressed and 
raised, causing air to be forced out and sucked in, It seems more than probable 
that, in the effort to produce the requisite downward pressure for creating a strong 
air-blast, the hands, moist with perspiration, would now and then slip along the 
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stick, creating hy the friction vibrations which would certainly be communicated to 
the membrane, causing the latter to emit a sound. The notes produced would vary 
with the pressure. In the bellows the membrane is not permanently taut like a 
rum-head, but it becomes strained under pressure by the resistance of the cushion 
of air in the air-chamber, and thus the tension, which is designedly put upon the 
membrane of a frietion-drum, is automatically supplied in the case of the bellows, 
and converts the membrane into a vibratile body. What is more likely than that 
the unintentional production of sound with the bellows may have suggested the 
prototype of the African friction-drums with the result of a new type of noise- 
instrument coming into being. The frictional method of sounding may have been 
applied to drums of a form already in use, It is at least very suggestive that there 
is a striking correspondence in the distribution of these two appliances, which 
are fraquently found in use side ly side, and the essential features of whose structure 
are so nearly identical, This type of bellows has a very wide range, extending from 
the Zambesi and Ovamboland on the south to Liberia and the White Nile on the 
north, say from about 26° S. to nearly 10° N,, and ranging widely east and west. 
In Barotseland the friction-irum and this form of bellows oceur side by side, as 
amongst the Ma-Totela,' who are skilful ironworkers (Fig. 35), In Angola both 
again occur! In the-Kasai district of the Congo State both are found,  (eographit- 
eally, therefore, the friction-drums are intimately connected with the stick-and 
membrane-bellows, and this fact supports the theory of their morphological relation- 
ship. It would appear from its very wide distribution over Africa that this form 
of blacksmith’s bellows is an ancient one, and the same argument may apply to the 
African frietion-drum with friction-stick. It seems more than probable that the 
latter was known in Africa long prior to our earliest record of the instrument in 
Europe. 

One point of difference between these friction-drums and bellows in Africa 
will be noted. In the former the friction-stick hangs down inside the body of the 
drum, whereas in the bellows the stick stands wp from the membrane. It is 
obviously essential to the bellows that it should be so situated. With the noise- 
instrument, on the other hand, thig is no longer necessary, and it is a matter of 
convenience in the case of the large and unwieldy African friction-druma to reduce 
their length by hanging the stick inside, The Mashukulumbwe specimen, for 
instance (Fig. 20), measures over all 70 om, in height, and, were the friction-stick 
to stand out from the upper surface of the drum-head, the height would be almost 
exactly doubled, rendering the instrument most unwieldy and liable to damage, 
So too the Ma-Totela example (Fig. 21) is reduced in this manner from over 
110 cm. to 56 cm. This difference in the position of the stick is, therefore, one 
purely of convenience and is dictated by the different uses of the two appliances. 

Other instances of musical instruments having been derived directly from 
objects of everyday use will readily occur to one. Witness the musical-how which 


' Bertrand, du Pays dex Ba-fotsi, p, 93 (Ma-tatela bellows), 
* Rev, F. 'W. Read, Journ. African Soc., Oct., 1902, p. 46 (bellowa in Ondulu country). 
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was a direct derivative from the shooting-bow, of which the musical potentialities 
were suggested by the musical notes emitted by the tense bow-string. From this 
origin a long line of descendants has arisen, leading by slight suecessive 
improvements to some highly specialised forms of modern stringed instruments." 
The Nayel-geiye, or nail violin, was evolved from a mere nail in a wall upon which 
a violin bow used to hang. The clear note emitted by the nail when accidentally 
rubbed by the horsehair of the bow, in hanging the latter up, attracted the 
attention of Johann Wilde, the German musician, and about the year 1740 he 
constructed the first nail violin consisting of several acourately tuned iron pins 
which were thrown into vibration by means of a fiddle-how. Although this 
instrument did not commend itself as’a very practical one, it, none the less, by 
guocessive improvements was further perfected, became furnished with sympathetic 
strings and even attained in the hands of Triiger of Bernburg in 1791, to 
the dignity of a key-board instrament, under the name nagel-clavier, Its 
humble origin was completely obscured in its later developments, but remains 
a matter of history, Other parallel instances might no doubt be mentioned 
to bear out the theory of origin which I have suggested for the friction-lrums, 
but this receives very strong support from the apparent absence of suggestive 
evidence of any other origin. If I am right in my surmise as to the manner 
in which the African friction~lrums with hand-rubbed sticks were originated, 
those forms in which a cord or strip of palm-leaf is substituted for the 
stick may be a secondary development, the flexible cord or ribbon having 
supplanted the rigid rod. At the same time it appears to me possible that, in 
Africa, the type with friction cord may have had a history of its own, independent 
from though parallel with that of the stick forms, and be traceable to an origin 
almost identical, curiously enough, with that of the latter group, <A glance at the 
sketch (Figs 36 and 37) from ancient Egyptian wall paintings at Thebes (temp. 
Thothmes I[;, « 1450 noc.) will make my meaning clear. The bellows 
represented in this scene are closely similar to the Savage African form which I 
have deseribed, and consist of a pair of air-chambers having ducts which convey 
the blasts to the fire, the ends of the ducts being protected from being scorched by 
means of fire-resisting nozzles probably of clay, The wide opening at the top of 
each bowl-like air-chamber is covered with a loose skin which is bound round the 
rim. To the centre of each membrane is attached one end of a long cord, and 
herein lies the only essential difference between the Ancient Egyptian and modern 
primitive African bellows described above. In the place of the rigid stick there ig 
a flexible cord. The manner of working the Egyptian bellows is well shown se the 
illustration (Fig. 36), A man standa with one foot on each of the membrane- 
covered air-boxes, and, by throwing his weight first on to one foot and then on to 
metiesiasceLiesegaeel io MA Wee dis Gut shasta 

» the cord attached to the former is pulled 


' H. Balfoar, The Natural History of the Musical Bow, Oxford, 1909 
*(. Engel, Cat. dfusioal Jnatr. in South Kensington Mf vacuum, 1974, oo 268 243. 
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upwards, thus raising the membrane and refilling the chamber with air. As in 
the case of the stick-bellows, should the hand slip a little on the cord as the latter 
was strained, vibrations would be communicated to the membrane and a note 
would be emitted, the sound being reinforced by the hollow, resonant cavity of the 
air-chamber, The cord friction-drum may well have been suggested by this 
accidental production of sound, and, if this be so, one may plausibly urge that both 
types of African friction-drums originated in an identical manner, from two 
distinct though essentially similar types of bellows, I do not know whether the 
bellows worked with cords have extended in Africa beyond the Egyptian 
boundaries, but it is interesting to note that the two African types of friction- 
drums having flexible cord or bands, which I have above referred to, are both 
relatively northern types, the one from the Wanika near the East Coast to the 
north of Zanzibar, the other from the Western Soudan. Both localities are within 
the limits of influence from North-East African culture even in comparatively 
early days. 

Turning now to India, the other principal region in which this instrument is 
found associated with a relatively primitive culture, the form (Fig. 31) a8 seen at 
the present day in Southern India, is practically identical with some of the 
Western European forms, so much so, indeed, that it is difficult to doubt that they 
have a common origin. This might easily be accounted for the assumption that 
the instrument was introduced as a toy into India by Europeans. Mr. Thurston, 
however, maintains that this instrument is indigenous in Southern India and was: 
not a foreign introduction, and the opinion of so eminent a local expert is 
important. It is by no means impossible that the Indian form is morphologically 
related to the African types, but of this there is no proof, and one can only 
estimate the possibility of such relationship in the light of the large number of 
other striking parallel occurrences amongst the arts and appliances of these two 
regions, 80 numerous as practically to preclude the theory of independent origin 
for the greater number, Admitting this possible affinity with the African forms, 
as to whose origins I have advanced a theory, it is none the less desirable to 
consider the alternative possibility of independent origin in India, and to examine 
such evidence as there may be for assuming a strictly local development of the 
instrument in this region. What evidence there is is supplied, as far as I can see, 
by other Indian musical instruments, in which we may trace analogies, if not 
homologies, with the friction-drums which are sounded by rubbed strings. The 
essential features of the latter, as typified by the (aeralaiha of Madras, are a 
drum with tense membrane to the centre of which a string (or bunch of horsehairs) 
is attached, through the medium of which vibrations are communicated to the 
membrane. Several other instruments are found in various parts of India in 
which these essential features oceur, some well-known, others but rarely seen, 
They differ from the friction-drums chiefly in the manner in which the vibrations 
are caused, the tautened strings being plucked with the fingers or with a plectrum, 
instead of being caused to vibrate by friction, the character of the sounds emitted 
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liffering accordingly, The gronp of stringed instruments to which T refer are 
characterised by the possession of a single string which is attached to the cenfre of 
a tense drum-head-like membrane, thus differing from other stringed instruments 
in which the strings are attached to rigid supports. 

The Fektar or tuntund (Figs. 38 and 39) used by religions mendicants in the 
Decean and the Central Provinces, as also by village reciters,' consists usually of a 
wooden eylinder open at both ends. Over the lower end is strained a piece of 
parchment after the fashion of a drum-head, A stiff bamboo is fastened to one 
aide of the cylinder, projecting considerably above it, and at the upper end of the 
hamboo is a tuning-peg. A single string of wire is knotted through the centre of 
the membrane and is tantened to the required pitch with the tuning-peg. 
The string is plucked, and it follows that the membrane must take up the 
vibrations. The gopt yantra, which is also used by the Bairagis and Bauls, or 
religious mendicants, for accompanying their songs, is an allied instrument of very 
similar construction (Figs. 40 and 41), but differs in the bamboo being solid at the 
top only, where it supports the tuning-peg. Below this it is out into two long, 
narrow and flexible rods which spread apart and are fastened to opposite sides of 
the cylinder, The string is attached as in the Yektar, The springy limbs of the 
divided bamboo admit of the player varying the notes emitted when the string is 
plucked with the finger tips, for he can lower the tone by squeezing the two limbs 
together and raise it by relaxing them? In the example shown in Fig. 41 the 
wooden eylinder is replaced by a gourd. 

A very peculiar instrument, seemingly related to the above two forms, is the 
Polluvan “ pot-drum," pullwea kudam, used at the Pdmbantulle ( snake-jumping ") 
ceremony in Malabar. Dr. Edgar Thurston, who very kindly sent to the Pitt 
Rivers Museum the specimen shown in Vig, 42, refera to this instrument in the 
Annual Report of the Madras Government Museum, 1902-3, p. 4, and also figures 
it in use in a recently published work.’ That this instrument is zo little known is 
probably due to its being used for ceremonial purposes by the Pulluvans, who 
employ its music in the ceremony of driving away snukes described hy 
Mr. Thurston. It consists (Fig, 42) of a large, globular earthenware pot, 45: em. 
high, having a circular hole 10 em. in diameter knocked through its base. The 
pot is enveloped in a sheet of raw hide, strained tightly to the sides by means of 
thong braces to a band round the neck. Where the hide covers over the hole in bie 
bottom of the pot it becomes a kind of drum-head, affording a pulsatile surface, 
Through the centre of this is knotted o twisted hide thong, which forms the string 
slooriecers ake: oamglptrntociampatiers 
shell rests upon the ground and is pressed down “og pe v8 eee 

snl of a long wooden. rod 


'C. R Day, The Music and Musical [natrumenta of South India and the Deccan 
q | cy LZ I the | 
* V0. Mahillon, Cat, deseriptif du Muse Instrumental du Conservatoire Raval Ge Wace 
de Bruretles, 1803, p. 140. . = 
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having a notch through which the string passes. A collar or loop attuched to the 
neck end of the pot fits over the other end of the rod, The performer sits with 
his left leg over the rod, which is also held down with the left foot. The pot rests 
upon the left thigh, which is thus interposed between the pot and the rod. The 
tension of the string is regulated by the degree to which the pot is in this manner 
* bolatered " np with the thigh, since the distal ends of the string and the pot are 
attached to the rod.-.The left arm of the player rests on the pot and the hand 
holds a little wooden bar about 12 om. long (Fig. 42 a), which is pressed upon the 
string at different points to vary the notes ly lengthening or shortening the 
vibrating portion of the string. In the right hand a stont plectrum of wood, 
resembling a small stone celt in form, is held and the string is plucked with it, 
(Fig. 42 B) : 


The foregoing Indian instruments, the yekter or tuntwat, the gopt yantra and. 


the pudiuva cudam, ure characterised by the string being attached to the centre of 
a vibratile membrane covering an aperture in a resonator, and, although the method 
employed in causing the string to vibrate is by plucking it, it seems certain—and 
experiment bears me out—that the accidental drawing of the hand along the string 
would create vibrations which would be taken up by the membrane, and that 
sounds would be emitted in the same manner as in a friction-drum, and it appears 
very possible that the latter instrument may have been accidentally suggested by 
such an involuntary process. In any case, it must be admitted that these three 
types of instruments bear a striking structural analozy with the friction~lrume, 
while their geographical association renders an actual phylogenetic relationship 
the more probable, This relationship is rendered even more evident in the 
structure of the ananda-lahari, a variety of the tuntuni used by medicant 
minstrels in North-Central India. This instrument (Fig. 43) consists of a large 
wooden cylinder, one end of which is closed by a membrane, just as in the fuatwns. 
A single string of gut is fastened through the centre of the membrane toa small 
toggle, and passing through the cylinder is attached at its other end to the centre 
of a similar membrane which covers a small lacquered wooden pot, In playing, 
the larger cylinder is held under the left arm, the little drum-like pot being held 
above it in the left hand. The tension upon the string can be varied by straining it 
more or less hard with the hand. A plectrum, held in the right hand, is used in 
twanging the string (Fig. 44)’ Either end of this instrument has the essential 
structure of a frietion-drum, as the string, together with either one of the resonators, 
might well actas such. The smaller skin-covered pot with the string (Fig. 45) bears, 
indeed, a faithful resemblance to some of the European toy friction-drums, and 
differs irom the Madras form, to which I have alluded, only in the possession of o 
twirling stick by the latter. It seems, on the whole, probable that the Southern 
Indian friction-drum is 4 derivative from some stringed instrament belonging to the 
group from which I have given examples, and that, if this be so, it is nob truly 


'V.C. Mahillon, Cat. Deseript, du Musée Instrumental du Conservatoire Hoyal de Bruxelles, 
1893, p. 139, 
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related to the African forms. Further investigations may lead to the linking 
together of the types from these two regions, but the evidence at present available 
points to their being traceable to distinct origins. 

In regard to Europe, we have the view urged by Dr. J.D. E. Schmeltz’ that 
the waldteufel of Germany and its kindred in other parts of Europe were once 
instruments of considerable ceremonial importance, and that originally there was 
deep significance in the now childish toy (“ticfer Sinn im Kind'schen Spiel”), 
He urges that there is a relationship (rerwandéschaft) between the Waldtenfel and 
the Selurirrholz (i¢., the friction-drum and the bull-roarer). As evidence of this 
he offers the German popular name Waldtenfel, as connecting the instrament with 
the evil spirits of the forests, which could be seared away by the noise produced 
by it, as in the case of the bull-roarer, and he calls attention to the fact, common 
to both the Waddtewfel and the bull-roarer, that they are whirled round in the air 
in order to produce their awesome sound. Unfortunately, Dr. Schmeltz produces 
no evidence whatever to prove any considerable antiquity for the friction-drum in 
Europe or elsewhere, and, as I have already pointed out, it does not seam to have 
been generally known in Western Europe early in the seventeenth century, if we 
may judge from Mersenne, who, while mentioning and figuring the instrument, 
describes it as extra-European, The earliest representations of European 
friction-~lrums which | have so far come across all show the type without the 
twirling stick, and, although some of the late forms in Europe are, it is trne, 
whirled round in the air, nnd in this one respect present an analogy with the 
hull-roarers, it does not appear, from evidence at present available, that this type isa 
primitive one. On the contrary, judging by the forms which are found in use among 
very primitive peoples in Africa, we may move safely conclude that the primitive 
types are those which are not whirled round, and which therefore present no 
analogy whatever with the bull-roarer. This point seems to me to militate atrongly 
against Dr, Schmeltz’s theory. There remains only the name, waldteufel, which of 
itself can hardly be offered as adequate proof of the relationship of this 
instrument with the sciiwirrhols, The varieties of friction<lrums have been given 


a great number of local popular names: zamhomba (Spain), rommel pot (Holland), 
ert de la belle mire (France), locust (America), jacklaw (KE 


; ugland), “ frog” (India), 
wupu-wupu (South Africa), ete., ete. These and-most of the other names given to 


the instruments are purely onomatopwic, Is not the name Waliteufel merely 
another similar instance, a well-merited com pliment to the voice of the instrument ? 

In no case does the use of the friction-drum appear to he 
very deep ceremonial significance, In Europe it appears chiefly at fairsand at other 
times of rejoicing, and, although in some districts its use appears to be restricted 
to certain religions festivals, these latter are associated with oa joyful ebullition 
of feeling which manifests itself in the creation of noise, and to this the friction- 


drum lends itself readily. Hence possibly, the association with i 
; : | ial 
with those of a religious character, ceremonials even 


associited with any 


' Daa Schiwirrhols, va. 
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If, in the absence of valid evidence, we may reasonably doubt that there has 
existed any special functional relationship between the friction-drum and the 
bull-roarer, we may without hesitation assert that structwral/y there is no kinship 
whatever. ‘The method by which the sounds are produced is absolutely different 
in the two groups of instruments, and has been arrived at by processes of 
development as widely separated as it is possible to conceive. 


TDIsPensat, 


There remains a word to be said in regard to the dispersal of the friction- 
druma from one or more centres of origin. Their presence in the New World is, 
I am disposed to think, due to introduction from two distinct sources. In the 
United States the foens!, so called, was derived, with little doubt, from Western 
Europe. The later forms appear to have been imported from France, On the 
other hand, it seems probable that the Central American varieties were derived 
from Africa, The Venezuelan furuco, in which the stick is rubbed against the 
edges of a hole in the drum-head, corresponds with those African forme (Ba-Rotse, 
Ba-Yaka, ete.) in which the loose attachment of the stick allows of sounds being 
produced partly by this means, and differs in this respect from all other extra- 
African forms. The instrument used by the Guajiqueros of Honduras exhibits 
a markedly thongh not exelusively Afrivan characteristic, in the fact of the 
string hanging down through the cylinder, after the fushion of the stick in African 
forms of friction-drums, These types were, no doubt, introduced into Central 
America by Neero slaves, together with the marimba, sansa, musical-bow and 
other instruments which accompanied the enforced immigration of black labour 
into the New World. Here they have become naturalised and to some extent 
modified in their new home, even among peoples indiyenous to the region, whose 
culture has been influenced by that of the incoming alien race. 

In Africa itself, I have already given my reasons for believing the instrument 
to be indigenous, and I have suggested a possible origin for them in that continent, 
As regards India, too, I have given evidence which points to a possibly independent 
origin in that region, although the bare possibility of a remote connection with the 
African forms should not be disregarded. 

As to the European forms, there appears to be no evidence pointing to their 
having been invented locally. Unless we accept the example deseribed by 
Mersenne as being really of Asiatic origin, we may be justified in assuming 
provisionally that the type with a friction-sfick was introduced from Western 
Africa into Europe by the early Portuguese or Dutch voyagers who so persistently 
explored the coast-line from the fifteenth century onwards. The type with 
friction-string may, possibly, also have been suggested by African forms, though 
here India has a definite claim to be regarded as having produced the parent form 
of this type in Europe. At any rate, if we agree with Mr. Thurston in regarding 
the Southern Indian tavalaikd as being truly indigenous, we may reasonably assume 
that the type which is revolved upon a friction-atick was introduced into Europe 
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from India, either from the French possessions or from the British, probably at a 
relatively late period. ‘Thus it would seem likely, after weighing the probabilities 
suggested by the rather slender evidence, that of the three main European forme, 
the type with rubbing-stick may be of African origin, that with simple string may 
possibly be also an African derivative but is rather more likely to have come from 
India, while the type with whirling-stick was in all probability derived from India. 
If, however, the first type was an Oriental form, in accordance with the so-far 
unsubstantiated statement of Mersenne, then we must admit the likelihood of all 
three European types having reached Europe from India, or at any rate the East, 
and, in this case, the claim of Africa, one of the prominent original homes of the 
friction-lrum, would be weakened. 

Fresh evidence as to the geographical distribution, antiquity and varieties of 
friction-drums will no doubt be forthcoming, and, in the light of new information, 
it, may be necessary to modify the views which I have tentatively expressed. One 
of my objects in writing this paper is to elicit further evidence, and to induce 
travellers to look out for examples especially in Africa and the East, in order that 
a fuller knowledge of this curious group of instruments may be acquired and that the 
question of its migrations may definitely be settled. Thatit is frequently overlooked 
may be attributed partly to its simple toy-like nature, partly to the fact of its 
being to some extent reserved for use on special rather than ordinary everyday 
occasions. The assignment and restriction of many forms of primitive musical 
instruments to ceremonial or quasi-ceremonial use, while tending to preserve the 
types long after they have ceased to be employed in a general way, causes them at 
the same time to be overlooked by travellers who may not have been privileged 
to attend the ceremonies or festivals at which they are used, and a study of native 
religions and other ceremonial observances will frequently bring to light some 
interesting rudimentary type, which may prove of much value in tracing the early 
history and phylogeny of some group of instruments. In the case of the friction- 
drums the ceremonial use does nob appear to he usually of a very serious character, 
nor to imply a specially religious siguificance, but, taken as a whole, the 
employment of these instruments seems to be to a great extent restricted to 
particular oceasions—popular aml religions festivals, processions, fairs, ete.—when 
they serve as a means of swelling the noise which acts as a safety-valve lo pent-up 
spirits, aud which ts likely Lo remain an essential feature of such festive gatherings, 
At any rate, this limitation to special occasions renders the appearance of these 
instruments somewhat sporadic, and at other times they are in many instances but 
rarely seen in use, 

While thanking heartily all those who have so kindly given me their help. 
already, I should feel most grateful to any who would send me notes and especially 
opecimens with full data as to locality, use, native names and so forth. By means 
of such assistance one may hope to arrive at satisfactory conclusions aa tothe 
ethnological position of this group of instruinents, 

As a help to those interested in further investigations, I append a brief 
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summary of the main varieties in tabular form, together with diagrammatic 
sectional figures. 


Rieemn 


A. Wir Fricrion-8rick, 


a. The slick passing through a hole in the membrane, 

(1) The stick passing downwards through the hole in the drum-head, 
and stopped with transverse pegs immediately above and below the 
membrane, so as practically to prevent play against the edges of the 
orifice, The sound produced by vibrations commuuicated to the 
membrane along the stick. [Diagram A. 1.] 

Africa, [Figs. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24.] 

(2) The stick as in (a 1) but stopped with pegs fixed some distance 
apart, allowing the stick to pass backwards and forwards through 
the hole in the membrane for a limited distance. Sounds produced 
both as in (a 1) and by friction of the stick upon the edge of the 
orifice. [Diagram <A. 2.] 

Africa, [Figs. 17, 18, 19, 25, 27, 28.] 

(3) The stick not stopped with transverse pegs, but able to pass freely 
up and down through the hole in the membrane. Sound produced 
only by friction of the stick against the edges of the orifice, 

Venezuela. 
B. The stick attached to the membrane, but not passing through it, 

(4) The stick standing up from the drum-head to which it 1s fixed by its 
end being pressed against the centre of the moistened membrane, so 
as to form a pil, as it were. It is secured in its place by binding 
round the enfolding portion of the membrane [Diagram A. 3], or by 
a pin passed transversely through stick and membrane, or by both 
methods. [Diagram A. 4.] 

Europe. [Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 12.] 
a. Without twirling-stick, Sound produced by drawing the fingers along the 
cord, 

(1) The cord formed of palm-leaf strips, horsehairs or fibre, simply 
knotted through hole in centre of the membrane [Diagram B. 1], or 
secured by means of a toggle [Diagram B. 2]. 

Africa, Europe, Great Britain [Figs. 13, 14}. 
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(2) The cord passing downwards from the centre of the membrane (or 
its substitute) through the body of the drum. 
Honduras, England. [Figs. 15, 16.] 


vad 


B. Wrrn Frictrion-Corp, 


(3) The drum furnished with a membrane at each end of the cylinder. 
The cord passes though doth membranes and is stopped by means of 
knots. [Diagram B, 4] 

Western Soudan. [Fig. 29.] 


B. With twirling-stick, Sound produced by the friction of the cord upon the 
atick, when the instrument is whirled round upon the latter. 


(1) The cord, usually of horsehair, knotted through the membrane or 


fixed with a toggle [Diagrams B. 1, B. 2], the other end being looped 
round the neck of a twirling-stick. 


Europe, British Islands, United States, India, Egypt. [Figs. 5, 7, 
30, 31, 32, 33.) 


(2) Similar to 8. 1, but with the cord threaded through two small holes 
in the membrane [Diagram B, 3]. 
Europe, United States. [Figs. 6, 8.] 


Description of the Figures. 

Fig. 1.—Friction-drum, romme le pot, said to be Oriental, but probably Dutch. Copied from 
F. M. Mersenne, Ordinis Minim. Harmonicorum Libri, 1636, book ii, p. 111, 

Fig. 2—Boy playing upon the romme! pot, Holland. Copied from P. M. Hough, Dutch Life 
in Town and Country, 1901, p. 96. 

Fig. 3—Dutch performer on the rommel pot. From painting by Jan H. Steen, in the 
Hermitage Gallory, St. Petersburg. (No. 901.) 

Fig. 4—Ditto, From painting by the same artist in the Royal Gallery at Cassel. (No, 296.) 

Fig. 5.—Whirling friction-drum, the body made from a bottle-neck, Northern France. 
Showing the manner of whirling the instrament round. Author's collection. 

Fig. 6.—Whirling friction-drum, waldteufel, with double cord, Leipzig, Germany, Cylinder 
9 cm. x 7 cm., of pasteboard ; stick 21 em. Dr, Haddon’s collection, 
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Fig. 7.—Whirling friction-<irum, Ambleteuse, Pas de Calais, France, 1896. Cylinder of 
paste board, 8 cm. x 57 cm.; stick 157 cm. Collected by F. York Powell. Pitt 
Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

Fig. 8—Whirling friction-drum, arran, Gascony and Guyenne, France. Cylinder of bamboo or 
reed, ¢, 10 em. long, double horsehair. Trocadero Museum, Paria. 


Fig. 9.—Italian peasant performing upon friction-dram. Copied from F. Bonanni, Gabinetto | 


Armonico, 1722, pl. 83. 

Fig. 10.—Performer upon the caccarella, Naples. From Piedigrotta, Naples, Sept. 8, 1891. 

Fig. 11.—Friction-drum, eaccarella, Naples, 1896. Body consisting of an earthenware pot, 
135 cm. x 153m. ; stick of reed, 54cm. Collected by R. T. Giinther. Pitt Rivers 
Museum, Oxford. 

Fig. 12.—Friction-drum, zambomba, Madrid, Spain, Cylinder of tin, 12 cm. x 8 cm; stick 
26 cm. Copied from T. de Aranzadi in Globus, vol. 88, 1905, p. 30. 

Fig. 13.—Friction-drum, chicharra, Madrid, Spain. Cylinder 8°5 cm. x 566 cm. Same source 
as fig. 12. 

Fig. 14—Enylish friction-dram, Oxford, 1889, Pasteboard cylinder, 6 cm. x SS cm. Author's 
collection. 

Fig. 15.—Watering-can rose converted into a friction-drum, Sawtry, Huntingdonshire. 
Horniman Museum. 

Fig. 16.—Friction-drum made from an old horn beer-mug, Abbotsby, Huntingdonshire. 
Horniman Museum, 

Fig. 17.—Friction-drum, morupa, Baroteseland, with section drawing. Copied from Emil Holub, 
Seven Years in South Africa, vol. ii. 

Fig. 18.—Ditto. Copied from Emil Holub in Mitt, d. Geograf. Gesell, in Wien, 1879, vol. xii, 
p. 158. 

Fig. 19.—Friction-drum, wupu-wupu, Barotseland. Collected by Emil Holub. Wooden cylinder 
56 cm. long; stick 77 cm. Vienna Ethnographical Museum. Copied from 
Wallaschek in Mitt. d. Anthrop, Gesell. in Wien, 1898, vol. xxviii, p. [2]. 

Fig. 20.—Friction-drum, Mashukulumbwe, Kafué B., Barotseland, Collected by the author at 
Livingstone, Zambesi River, 1005. Wooden body, 70 cm. x $7 cm. ; stick 72°5 cm. 

Fig. 2l.—Friction-drum, numalua, Ma-Totela, Baroteeland. Collected by W. Hazell, 1905. 
Wooden cylinder, 55°3 cm. x 145 cm.; stick 56° cm. Pitt Rivers Museunt, 
Oxford. 

Fig. 22.—Friction-drum, Baroteeland. Wooden cylinder, 63 cm. x 14 cm. British South 
African Company's Museum, London Wall 

Fig. 23.—{In the text]. Ditto, Barotseland. Wooden cylinder, 71 em. x 16°5 cm.; stick 53 cm. 
Same musetim. 

Fig. 24.—{In the text} Ditto, Baroteeland. Wooden cylinder, 53 cm. x 16 cm.; stick 43 cm. 

museum. 

Fig. 25.—Friction-drum, Ba- Yaka, Kwango region, Congo State, c. 9° S., 20° E. Collected by 
Emil Torday. Wooden cylinder, 34°5 cm. x 17°5 cm, British Museum. 

Fig. 26.—[In the text]. Friction-drum, Ba-Kwese, Kwilu R, Kasai region, Congo State. 
Collected by Emil Torday. Wooden cylinder, 45 em. x 23°3 cm. ; stick 52°5 cm. 
Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

Fig. 27.—{In the text] Friction-drum, puita, Southern Ba-Mbala, Kasai Congo State. 
Collected by Emil Torday. Wooden cylinder, 49 cm. x 245 cm.; stick 54 cm. 
British Museum. 

Fig. 28—{In the text} Friction-drum, puita, Ba-Huangana, Upper Kwilu River, Congo State, 
ce. 5° S., 19° E. Collected by Dr. Frobenius. Wooden cylinder, 80 cm. x 45 cm.; 
stick 70cm. From a sketch by Dr. Frobenius’ travelling artist. 

Fig. 20.—Friction-drum, with double membrane and palm-leaf strips, Mangu, West Soudan. 
Berlin Museum. Copied from Ankermann, “ Die Afrikanischen Musikinstrumente,” 

isches Notizhlatt, Berlin, 1901, vol, iii, pt. 1, p. 61. 

Pig. 30.—Whirling friction-drum, Egypt. Body of clay, 45 cm. x 35 cm.; stick 18 cm 

Given to the Author by Mr. E. Lovett. 
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Fig. 31.—Ditto, sivalaiba or menghi, Madras, India. Collected by E. Thurston. Pottery 
body, Sem, x Som; stick 12cm. Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

Fig. 22.—Dit ingiee or aw i, India (obtained as an advertisement in Bedford, 1909). 

: Pile Gate Sages em. ; stick ldem, Given to the author by Dr. Haddon. 

Fig. 33.—Ditto, of Japanese manufacture, obtained by Dr. Haddon in Leipzig, 1903, Bamboo 
cylinder, 45 em. x 3 cm.; stick 10cm. Given to the author hy Dr. Haddon. 

Fig. 34.—Bari blackamith's bellows, White Nile, After Richard Buchta in F, Ratzel's 
Viiiberkunde, 1895, vol. li, p. 65. 

Fig. 35.—Ma-Totela blackamith’s bellows, Barotseland. Copied from A. Bertrand, Aw Pays dea 

Biirotsi, 1898, p. 93. 

Fig. 36.— Ancient Egyptian fire-bellows, from a wall-painting at Thebes, temp, Thothmes ITLL, 
ce, 1450 nc, Copied from F. Caillinod, Recherches mur fea Arte et Metiers .. . . de 
CRgypte ...~, 1831, pl. GA, fig. 2. 

Fig. 37.—Ditto, Same source, pl. 6n, fig. 1. 

Fig. 38.—Monochord, webter or tuntuai, Deccan and Central Provinces, India. Copied from 
C. BR. Day, Music and Musical Instr. of Southern India, 1691, pl. vii. 

Fig. 39.—Ditto, India. Total length, 68 em.; wooden cylindrical belly, 204 em. x 124 em. 
Fitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

Fig. 40.—Monochord, gopt-yantra, Aborigines of Chota Nagpor, India. Total length, 70 em. ; 
womlen cylindrical body, 21 cm. x 167 om, Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

Fig. 41.—Ditto, Calcutta. Total length, 73 cm. ; bedy of gourd. Tagore collection, Indian 
Institute Museum, Oxford. 

Fig. 42.—Monochord, joilluea kvdam, Pulluvan, Malabar, Southern India. Collected by 
FE. Thurston, Body consisting of o large earthenware pot, 45°5 em. x 43-7 cm. ; 
wooden har, 93 om.; string, 635 cm.; «= movable wooden fret, 12°3 em. ; 
i = plectrom of wood, 84cm. long. Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

Fig. 43.—Monochord, anaada fahari, India, Wooden cylinder, c. 38 em. long. Tagore 
collection, Indian Museum, South Kensington, 

Fig. 44.—Method of playing upon the auancda fahari, India, Copied from V. C. Mahillon, 
Cat. Deeript. da Musée [natramental du Consercatoire Royal de Bruxelles, 1893, p. 130. 

Fig. 45,—The amaller drum of an amanda /afgri, of turned and lacquered wood, 6 em. long. 
Tagore collection, Indian Institute Museum, Oxford, 

Diagrams A and B [in the text}, Sectional sketches illustrating diagrammatically the chief 
varieties of the friction-drum. 
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THE BAHIMA: A COW TRIBE OF ENKOLE IN THE UGANDA 
PROTECTORATE, 


[Wirn Prates XV axn XVI.) 


By Tue Rev, J. Roscor, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute. 


Turk reasons led me to undertake the journey to Enkole from Mengo in Uganda, 
where I had resided for many years. 

Firstly, from my own herdsmen, who are related to these Banyankole, I 
heard some interesting accounts of their customs, and by constant contact for years 
with them I had acquired a smattering of their language which enabled me to 
gather that it was an interesting field for ethnological researcli. 

Secondly, the native Prime Minister of Eukole had paid us a short visit in 
Usanda, and we had become friendly, and he invited me to visit his home. 

Thirdly, 1 heard the people were destroying all their old fetiches and temples, 
and were rapidly adopting western ideas when they became Christian, so T was 
anxious to see the country before everything belonging to the old regime had 
passed away. Aceordingly, in July, 1904, I obtained lvave for a month to make 
the visit; unfortunately, this only gave me a week in the country, and only four 
days of real work. The Prime Minister Mbaguta gave me all the sympathy and 
help he could, and secured a couple of excellent men well versed in the old 
traditions and ctistoms to give me information. I was glad to find I could 
understand most of what was told me without the aid of my own cowman as 
interpreter; then, too, I soon secured the full confidence of my informants, and 
was able to make good progress with the work during my short visit. When I was 
returning to Uganda the Prime Minister gave me a guide to take me to the sacred 
forest where the lions and leopards are said to be, but through a misunderstanding 
Leycled some miles past the road which branches off to the forest, and did not 
discover the mistake until late in the day when the guide caught me up; it was 
then too late to retrace my steps and the visit to the forest had to be abandoned. 
Se far as Iam able to judge the information here given is eorreet, and the men 
who assisted me were not likely to wilfully mislead me. It is, however, desirable 
that the information should. be supplemented, and, if necessary, corrected by fuller 
details than T was able to obtain during my short visit. 

1 am indebted to F. Knowles, Esy,, Sub-Coramissioner of Enkole, for kindly 
taking sime photographs for me on the spot; to the Rev. E. Millar for other 
photographs, and to the Rey. H. Clayton for kindly securing some amulets and 
other fetiches for me. 
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Tne Country. 

The country of these interesting people is called Enkole, or according to the 
late Sir H. M. Stanley, Ankole; it is in area larger than Wales, being 75 miles long 
and 65 miles wide; it is bounded by Toro on the north, Karagwe on the south, 
Uganda on the east, and the Albert Lake and Congo Free State on the west. 
The days are cool for Tropical Africa, and the nights are decidedly cold, especially 
in the valleys, where a heavy mist hangs all night. 

It is a very undulating country, though none of the hills run to any great 
height. The land does not appear to be nearly so rich or fertile as that of 
Uganda proper; a short coarse grass covers hills and valleys, and upon this the 
cattle thrive. There are few or no swamps, though there are three or four small 
rivers; the absence of papyrus in the rivers, and of elephant grass in any quantity 
(as in Uganda) is striking. The seasons of the year are more defined than in 
Uganda, few showers of rain fall during the dry season, and the grass dries up and 
becomes like hay ; it is during this season the grass is fired and burned to ita roots, 
which is the only form of cultivation it receives. Afterwards, the fresh green blades 
begin to shoot up, even in the dry weather, and the large herds of cattle are driven 
over these to the more abundant growth of the past year. The country is not well 
wooded though there are clumps of trees here and there; the timber seems to be of 
little value even for building native huts, 


Tue PEOPLE. 


The Bahima or Banyankole, as they call themselves, are a tall, fine race, 
though physically not strong; many of them are over 6 feet, the young king is 
a giant of 6 feet 6 inches, and broad with it; few of them are under 5 feet 10 inches, 
The women are also above the average height of Englishwomen ; their features are 
like those of Europeans, straight nose, finely-shaped heads, with lofty foreheads, 
thin lips, absolutely unlike the negro type, and their carriage is dignified. There 
is a difference between the women and the men; the former have a slight bend 
or stoop from the hips, this is artificial and is affected from an idea of its 
gracefulness—their back and shoulders are perfectly straight: the reason for 
walking with the bend may be accounted for by their extreme stoutuess, and the 
lack of exercise. A Muhima beauty must be like a prize ox ; too fat to walk, the 
women struggle along a few yards, and then stop to rest; the method of resting 
is to place a hand on either knee in a stooping posture for a few moments, 

The men are scantily dressed ; except for a bit of cow hide on the shoulders 
they are absolutely nude. The women are profusely dressed ; they wear two large 
cow hides, one fastened round the waist, while the other covers the head and 
shoulders and extends to the feet. : 

The chief occupation of the men is herding eattle; they form warm 
attuchinents for the animals, some of them they love like children, pet and talk to 
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them, coax them, and weep over their ailments; should a favourite die their grief 
is extreme, and cases are not unknown in which men have committed suicide on 
the loss of a favourite animal, As herdsmen they can manage a couple of hundred 
cows; their duty is to guard the herd from wild animals and against being carried 
off by hostile tribes; the cows so thorouglily understand the men that they come 
and go as they are told, 

The herdsmen are armed with one or two spears, and with a long stick to 
drive the cattle (the men stand at various parts of the herd). They have a 
peculiar habit of standing on one leg with the other raised_and the sole of the foot 
placed on the calf of the supporting leg, while they lean on their spear or cow 
staff; frequently, one man stands whilst the others squat about on their haunches. 
These men have no permanent houses, the herds move from place to place 
according to the state of the pasturage. At each place where they camp, huts are 
built and a kraal for the cattle; the huts are built at short distances from each other 
to form a circle, the doors all look inwards; between the huts trees with thorny 
branches are placed to keep in the cattle, and to prevent the entrance of wild 
animals, The kraal has only one entrance which is closed at night by drawing in 
a large thorny bush; no one can enter the kraal or go out from it by night. The 
herds go forth early each morning after the milking is done, and return in the 
evening at sunset; all day they wander about grazing, often making a circuit of 
twelve or fifteen miles. They are taken to water twice in the day, about noon, 
and again towards the evening before going into the kraal. A kraal is always 
built near good water, though in some places the water is inaccessible to the 
animals, and has to be drawn by the men; under such circumstances long clay 
troughs are made, and a couple of men are told off to draw water and fill the 
troughs, whilst others keep the animals in order so that they do not overcrowd ; 
they also see that each animal has sufficient. At watering time grass fires are 
made to create smoke, which keeps the flies from tormenting the animals whilst 
they drink; men also stand about amongst them with leafy branches to whisk 
off the flies, and prevent them from settling and annoying the cows whilst they 
drink. As each batch is watered they make off to a little distance to await the 
rest of the herd; it is amusing to see how soon they learn to know the benefit 
they derive from the smoke, and the straggle with each other to obtain the places 
nearest the fire. 

The cows have no artificial food, nor are they fed after entering the kraal; 
sometimes, if sick, a little salt may be added to the water for the animals to drink. 
The amount of milk each cow yields is very little, about five pints in the morning, 
and perhaps a little more at night; the calves are always reared by the mother, 
and never, except when a cow dies, is the calf reared artificially. The Bahima say 
a cow will not give her milk unless the calf is with her, on this account the calf is 
allowed to suck first before any attempt is made to milk. When a calf dies the 
skin is preserved and produced each time the cow has to be milked. The men 
know numerous herbs for doctoring their cattle, and adiinister some herb by 
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injection into the uterus to make a cow yield milk when its calf has died; this has 
to be done with care, and not too often, or it causes the animal to become barren. 
No vessel is allowed to be used except their own wooden or earthen ones, the use of 
others would they believe be injurious to the cows and calves, Not only are other 
vessels prohibited, but their own must be famigated with smoke from a particular 
grass to pive the milk flavour and make it palatable to their taste. Both morning 
and evening a fire is ade in the kraal around which the cows arrange themselves 
to be milked; these fires are fed with grass which has been used for the calves’ 
bedding or with dried dung only; the ash heaps are left in the kraal undisturbed; 
ding is placed on the top to keep the fire alight during the day. Each morning 
when the herds have left the kraal some of the men who remain at home sweep up 
the enclosure ; the refuse is placed to one side of the heap, whilst some of the dung 
is put to dry to be used for foel for the central fire. 

A large sheep is usually kept with each herd and goes to graze with it daily ; 
it is said to be a protection against thunder. The calves do not go with the 
herds, they are allowed to run about and graze near the kraals, and are brought 
in during the heat of the day ; in the evening, after being suckled, they go into the 
huts for the night. 

The perplexing question is, Where did these people come from? According to 
one theory they come from a country to the east, possibly the Masai country, 
Others again, amongst them, believe they come from Egypt; some of their pots and 
musical instruments bear a strong resemblance to Egyptian pottery and 
instruments. There is no doubt they migrated in large numbers, with their cattle, 
into Ankole, overcame the aborigines, the Bahera, who are agriculturists, and 
made them their slaves, to cultivate millet and plantains for making beer. These 
slaves do all the menial work, such as building huts and zerebas for their 
kraals. 

The Bahera girls are kept to carry water, and do the heavy work of the Bahima 
ladies. These Bahera (poverty-stricken ones, as the name applies) have adapted 
themselves to their masters by learning and adopting their language; their food is 
almost entirely vegetable, either plantains, millet, or sweet potato; their dress; 
the skins of goats or sheep tied round their loins; they keep sheep and goats, and 
fowls, whilst .a few of the more wealthy have cows. 


List oF Kinas. 


It, is impossible to secure a reliable list of Bahima kings, owing to the custom 
of abolishing the name from the language directly the king dies. Should the name 
be the name of an animal, they give the animal another name at once ; for example, 
the king is often called a lion, and at his death the generic term has to be changed 
and a new name coined. 

The following is a list of the kings obtained from an elderly person who was 
induced to impart the information; it is not, however, guaranteed to be 
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trustworthy, all that can be said is that such meu were kings at some time or other 
in the past :— 


1. Luhinda, 5. Machwa, 0. Mutambuka, 
2, Kasasira. i. Kahiya. 10. Ntale. 

%. Mirimai, 7. Wabisenge. 11, Kahaya, 

4. Lumongi, 8. Gasiyonga, 


r= 


~~ The reigning sovereign, before death, announces who is to succeed him, but, 
should the chiefs haye any special reason for disregarding the late king's wishes, 
another person is elected from among the princes ; the chief reason for setting 
aside the former king's selection is, dissolute life or evil temper ; the choice of a 
successor is decided by his qualifications, and not by his seniority ; when the chiefs 
liffer about the selection, each party places its candidate at the head of a force, a 
battle ensues, and the war continues until one or other of the claimants is killed, 
when the conqueror takes the throne. 

The princes are usually placed in various parts of the kingdom under some 
responsible chief; the chiefs are expected to train them in the art of cattle 
breeding, and also in the customs of the tribe. When a prince comes to the throne 
he invariably raises the chief, who brought him up, to be one of the first men in the 
kingdom ; all the people call him the king's father. Neither the people or the king 
have any permanent houses; like the commonest Muhima the king lives amongst 
his cattle, the only distinctive feature being the size and better structure of his 
kraal. Inside the hut, opposite the door, is a dais of earth; one portion of this is 
taken up with the fetiches, which are laid ont; in another part the milk pote are 
arranged ready for the evening use. On one side of the hut, whieh is divided into 
three compartments by skins hanging from the roof, or by barkeloths, are the 
sleeping apartments; the centre of the hut forms the hall where visitors are 
reeeivel, meals taken, and business transacted. In his hut the king has, on 
the right side of the door, a dais of earth upon whieli « lion skin and an antelope 
skin are spread; these form the royal seat, chairs anid stools being unknown, amd 
quite foreign to the Bahima ; all the lower orders squat on their haunches. The 
freedom and familiarity with which the king is treated by all is striking; even the 
poorest child can walk up to him and talk to him freely; but witheall this ease 
and freedom they have a deeply ingrained respect for their king and princes, and the 
king’s word is law. All weighty and important matters are discussed openly, crowds 
of people gather together and the leading chiefs sit near the king and assist him 
by their advice; on such oceasions a lion skin is spread for the king, he alone sits 
down, others present equat on their haunches. When any person from another 
country or tribe visits the king he has to leave his weapons at a distance before he 
can be presented. If any one uses abusive language to the king he is instantly put 
to death. Any Muhima who has been deprived of his cattle for an offence is 
never allowed in the king’s presence, or doubtless he would kill him. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


The king is recognised by the Bahima as the owner of all cattle; they form 
his principal wealth, The land is not regarded as of any value to him or his 
people except for ghiming Purposes ; neither king nor people ever speak of the land 
as having any value, nor is it carefully dolimitated as in Uganda, At the same 
time it is roughly divided up amongst nine Bakungu (leading chiefs), who have 
wontrol over these districts for pastoral purposes. What the land is to the king of | 
Uganda, the cattle are to the king of Ankole; the chieftainships are awarded. 
according to the head of cattle possessed and not by the amownt of land, 

These chiefs settle all disputes, and troubles arising about cattle, and questions 
concerning the clans, The chiefs (Bakungu) are named :— 


1. Neanzi (who is prime minister.) 6. Kijoma, 

2. Lugumayo, 7. Mazinyo. 

3. Masiko, 8. Tgumira, 

4. Kalyebara, 9. Nsonga or Kamulasi, 
5. Mbangira, 


The last two, 8 and 9, are princes; the districts over which they rule belong 
exclusively to the royal family, Each Mukungu is directly under the king and 
responsible to him for the conduct of the herdsmen and the cattle in his district. 
As stated above they care little for the land, still they adhere to natural boundaries 
for their districts and do not trespass into other districts for grazing purposes, 
Under the chief (Mukungu) are Bahima from every clan, and -instead of having 
sub-chiefs to assist in the government of his district, he has representatives, or 
heads, from each clan. The headman, or father of the clan, is nominated by the 
clan he represents, and presented to the king for confirmation in the office: if 
approved ho takes his duties under the Mukungu; should he be rejected the clan 
nominate another man in his place. ‘The heads of clans try cases in their own clan, 
that is, between members of the same clan; other cases, of clan against clan, can 
only be settled by the Mukungu, Members of a clan may appeal from the decision 
of the head of their clan, if they are not satisfied with it; in such circumstances 
the case goes to the Mukungu, from him an appeal goes to the Neanzi, and finally 
to the king; in case the parties are not satisfied with the king’s decision, there 
is the fire ordeal, which is final, There are court fees, which are paid into the first 
court before the case is heard ; the fees are usually paid in hoes, or weapons, and 
in the more difficult cases in cattle; once the fees are paid there are no charges 
even if the case goes from court to court. In each district are settlements of slaves 
(Bahera), who are agriculturists; the chiefs (Bakwngu) and various clans elain 
from them servants of both sexes to do their menial work, and men for building the 
more permanent kraals, and for carrying the baggage from place to place, hen 
they move to new pasturage. The cattle of a Mukuagu are numbered by the 
thousand, even a poor man may have a couple of hundred animals ; the Mukungu 
has to see that all the cattle in his district are cared for, that their pastnrage wae 
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herding thorough, and that sick animals are tended; he must prevent the various 
guardians from killing too many for his own use, or selling them. Any one selling 
cattle or killing too many is deprived of all, and condemned as being unsuited for 
the office of herdsman, and injurious to the king's interests. Each guardian of 
cattle may divide or subdivide his herds amongst his relations, or he may dispose 
of some if he wishes to purchase a wife, the cattle in this case being only trans- 
ferred from one clan to another; he cannot, however, part with them to anyone of 
another nation: even cattle taken in war, directly they reach the country, belong 
to the king; though on the way a man may, with his leader’s sanction, exchange 
a few for slaves, or may kill some for food. The head of the party is the king’s 
representative and responsible for all the spoil. The office of Mickungu is hereditary ; 
should, however, one fall vacant by death at the time a new king begins his reign, 
he may disregard the custom, and bestow the chieftainship on some favourite, who 
may be of quite a different clan. The Prime Minister is elected by the king alone; 
each new king chooses his Prime Minister directly he is crowned, and should the 
office fall vacant during his reign he elects a new minister. 


CLANS AND Muzira (ToTEMs). 


The Bahima are divided up into fourteen clans, each having its own particular 
sacred object, muszira or totem. Some of the clans are subdivided, but retain the 
one common muzira (totem) in addition to the new one adopted by the section of 
the clan. I could obtain no satisfactory information as to the origin of the totem; 
the same feeble explanations given by the Baganda were offered, namely, that some 
of their ancestors partook of some portion of the animal and died from the effects, 
the descendants were then prohibited from eating that food, and it became the 
family totem. The members of a clan are all closely related, the same term is 
used in speaking of a brother or sister or cousin ; the clansmen must be cared for 
in sickness, helped in distress, righted when wronged, and avenged in death by the 
clan. 

The names of the clans are :— 


1, Abahinda, whose totem is Nima, a monkey ; these are princes only. 


2. Abasambo ,, »  Ngabe, a cow, 

3. Abagahiya ,, »  Ngobe, a cow, 

4. Abasingo , ,  Kitale,a cow with a black stripe from neck to tail. 

5. Abasito e »  Kigabo, a cow. 

6. Abassigi , » Lulimi, a cow's tongue. 

7. Abami , Ente lwuzimu, a cow with black or white spots. 

8. Abagai »  Ngobe, a cow with stripes upon it; they may not 

drink the milk from it or even touch it. 

9, Abasingo _,, o A cow with markings running from head to tail, 
10, Abasikatwa ,, » Ente yalukungu, a cow of a dark brown colour. 
11. Abakimbiri ,, »  A-cow born feet first. 
12. Abatalogo _,, ,  Bbyenda, entrails of cows. 
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13. Abatwa whose totem is Abalongo (twins). When a woman gives birth to 
twins they desert the kraal, place the mother 
and her twins with her parents, and build a 
wew kraal; when the twins have cut their 
first teeth the husband restores his wife to 
her home, and has connection with her. 

14. Abuitira , Mabere (the human breast), When a woman 
gives birth to a female child they bring 4 
piece of cow dung, put upon it a little human 
milk, and throw the dung into the kraal to be 
trodden upon by the eows, 


No Mufinui can enslave one of his own tribe; they are all free born and may 
not be held as elaves by one another, or soli into slavery, All their slaves are from 
other tribes whom they happen to capture or purchase. 

The men always milk the cows, the women are never pernitted to do so; 
shinuld a cow be a restless one, or one that kicks, its hind legs are bound together 
hy a leather thong, above the middle joints (hocks), it is released when thie milkiny 
is over and the calf is allowed to go to finish its meal. 

The women's duties are to wash the milk pots, perhaps it would be better to 
say see the pots are washed, lecauso the work generally falls wpon the slaves to 
perform. The pots in which the milk is kept are mostly of wood ; they are washed 
out with boiling water, and left to dry; they are then fumigated with the smoke 
of sweet-smelling grass, Sometimes the vessels are said to need extra cleansing, and 
for this purpose the urine of cows is used; they are washed out thoroughly with 
this, and then with boiling water. When young men go away herding cattle and 
have no women with them to cleanse their pots, or draw water for them, they 
invariably use wrine for cleansing their vessels and only smoke them aftermavda 
For fumigating they have small pots some 6 inches in diameter with narrow necks 
and a flange at the bottom of the neck. In the side of the fumigating pot is a hole 
2 inches in diameter, and into this hole dried grass is inserted and ignited, the 
smoke being forced up the neck by patting the hole or wently blowing into it; the 
empty milk pot is then inverted and placed over the fumigator, the neck 
of which is placed in the neck of the milk pot. Women also churn; their churns 
are large bottle gourds ; into these the milk is poured, the neck corked, and a raul 
of grass or bark cloth put beneath the gourd, which they rock to and fro until the 
milk is churned. Butter is chiefly used for anointing themselves. 


Foon. 

Milk is the chief diet of the Bahima, Whien milk js plentiful they drink it 
warm from the cow early in the morning, and what is over they drink at noon. 
They never allow the milk to stand after noon or to 60 sour; what they cannot 
drink they give to their servants: When cattle are few and milk is searce, the meu 
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drink the morning milk, and the women the evening. The men are allowed to eat 
heef, the meat of certain antelopes, and buffalo; women are only allowed to eat 
beef, though wlien pressed by hunger they may eat plantains; vegetables are, 
however, tabu to both men and women under ordinary circumstances; the person 
who eats vegetables ought not to drink milk. Beer made from plantains may be 
drmk hy the people without causing any harm to the animals; their common 
intoxicating drink is made from milk or honey. All the wealthier people have 
meat for the evening neal, The meat is cooked on a spit of wood over the fire; 
food is cooked in this way alone, and all foreign methods are avoided, 


DEATH AXD Mounyixa, 


When the king dics the body is laid out at once on a litter, the knees are 
brought up under the chin in the fayourite sitting posture, the hands are crossed 
over the breast, and the body is placed on its left side. The body is kept a couple 
of days in the kraal, and washed over with milk two or three times each day; on 
the seeond day it is wrapped in a large cow skin and taken to Ensanzi, the burial 
place of the kings, Ensanzi is a forest which is inhabited by lions, which are 
said to be possessed Ly the spirits of former kings of Ankole; in the forest is a 
temple and attached to it are a number of priests whose duties are to feed and 
eare for the lions, and to hold communications with the former kings when 
necessary. The skin used for wrapping the king’s body must be the skin of a’ fat 
cow just killed by having its head twisted round by several strong men until the 
neck breaks; when the royal body arrives at Ensanzi it is removed from the skin 
by the priest, who washes it with milk; it then lies in state for several days until 
it swells, and the stomach bursts, During this time the priest is busy daily 
feeding and feasting the lions with cattle which liave been brought as offerings to 
the departed kings. He also lias to find a young cub to present to the people, 
because the swelling and collapse of the corpse represent’ pregnancy and birth of 
the lion king. Directly the collapse takes place a lion cub is produced, and the 
priest announces that the king has brought forth «lion, He presents the eub to 
the people, and proceeds to feed it with milk. For some days the people remain 
until the cub has gained strength and begins to eat meat; all the interest and 
anxiety now centre in the cub, the corpse receives an ordinary burial and is 
forgotten; the king lives in the cub, When the cub grows up it is released and 
allowed to wander in the forest with the other lions; it is thus by no meana fully 
tame, still it is lees fierce than the ordinary wild lions, and is accustomed to seck 
its food in a certain place from the hands of the priests, The priests, called 
Kuwgerire (pleadere), live always in the temple in the forest; they receive constant 
offerings of cattle for the lions, and feed them daily, The lions in this forest are 
sacred, no one may kill them, they are said to be so tame that the priests can move 
amongst them without fear; in any other part of the country lions may be 
killed with impunity, only those in this forest bels being sacred. 
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The king’s wives have their burying place in a belt of the same forest Neanai. 
The corpse of a queen is washed with milk and kept in the kraal 4 couple of days ; 
it i# then wrapped in a cow-hide, and taken to the forest where a priest receives it. 
An offering of cows is sent for the leopards, because the spirit is supposed to 
hecome a leopard. The priest of the leopard forest takes the body out of the hide 
and washes it daily with milk whilst it swells; this as in the case of the king's 
hody, is said to he pregnancy, and when it collapses he presents a leopard eub 
which he says the queen has brought forth; the eub is tended and fed until old 
enough to be turned out with the other animals, when it runs loose with them. 
The priests of the leopard forest always live in the forest and daily feed the 
leopards with meat from offerings sent to the departed queens; the office is 
hereditary. 

The spirits of dead princes and princesses enter snakes ; another belt of the same 
forest, Nsanzi, is sacred to snakes; in it is a temple with priests who feed the snakes; 
and guard them. The bodies of princes or princesses are taken and treated like 
those above mentioned ; the swelling of the body is said to be caused by pregnancy, 
and at the collapse a snake is produced which the prince or princess is said to have 
brought forth ; it is fed with milk fora time until big enough to be turned out 
with the others in the forest. In neither the case of queens nor in that of princes 
or princesses are the funeral ceremonies so elaborate as in the king's obsequies, nor 
do the people seek their aid to the same extent that they seek that of the departed 
king, 

The ghosts of the common people have no special abode, but wander about 
near the kraals ; they have their little huts in which food, drink and clothing are 
placed. The burial place of a commoner is always the dung heap in the kraal ; 
the widow and relations guard the grave for three or four months to keep wild 
animals from disturbing the body; the kraal is then left, and a new one built 
some distance away. The relatives mourn a couple of days, during which time the 
hody is kept wrapped in a skin; during the mourning the heir is chosen. At the 
funeral he stands in the grave to receive and place the body in position, resting on 
its left side. A person dying childless is buried with the legs stretched ont, not 
bent up in the sitting posture, and little attention is paid to his position in the 
rmve, The ghosts of all commoners have first to go to Karagwe or some other 
fistant land; they afterwards return and are able to do good or evil to the 
relatives ; on this account huts, too often in ignorance called devil huta, are built 
in which offerings to propitiate them are placed. When the mourning is enda 
the widows and relations shave their heads, and tesume their duties; should ‘ 
relative from o distance arrive after the mourning is ended, the chief widow nae 
him to some spot a little distance from the kraal, and tells him all about the 
illness, death and burial of the deceased ; they weep together and return: mourni 
is not renewed in the kraal once the rites are ended, ee: ue 
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SICKNESS. 

Sickness is accounted for in four ways — 

1, It is thought to be cansed by the departed king, who has been offended in 
some way; the Mandwa (chief priest to the king) is the only person 
who can assist in such a case; paralysis is attributed to this source, 

2. It is set down to witheraft (wag), which is practised by a person 
with the desire to kill another secretly; the illness may take any 
form of disease. 

3. Fever is attributed to natural causes, 

4. Illness is attributed to ghosts (mizinnw), which take possession of 
people for various causes, and have to be exorcised. 

The Mandwa (chief priest) is held responsible for any case of paralysis. The 
remedy is to present offerings to the departed king, to discover in what ‘the 
patient has offended and promise not to offend again. 

Witcheraft usually takes the form of chest complaints and ‘skin. dinoaden 
medicine men are employed to discover the person who has caused the disease ; 
the acoused person has to supply the remedies to cure the disease, and also give 
his reasons for causing the illness. In cases where the accused person denies the 
charge of bewitching, the case is tried by the chief of the district, and if necessary 
it goes before the king, 

Fever is brought on by local or climatic conditions of the country, no person 
is held responsible for it; it is a freak of nature, When a person becomes delirious 
it is put down to possession by a malicious ghost, and the medicine man has to come 
and smoke out the ghost: this is done by burning various kinds of grass known 
to be distasteful to ghosts, and causing the patient to inhale the smoke. Offerings 
are also made to the ghosts in the little huts near, 

A common complaint amongst these people is a deep-seated abscess; their 
eure for this is to transfer the disease to some other person by obtaining herbs 
from the medicine mau, rubbing them over the place where the swelling is, and 
burying them in the road where people continually pass; the first person who 
steps over these buried herbs contracts the disease, and the original patient recovers. 


ISHERITANCE. 


A man’s eldest son usually inherits his father’s cattle at the father's death. 
Should there be several children the younger brothers become assistants to their 
eldest brother, The father's brother takes the widows, unless he happens to have 
two wives already ; under such circumstances the eldest son takes charge of them, 
though they are regarded as the property of the uncle, and he pays them marital 
visits from time to time; any children born to these widows are accounted the 
children of the deceased, not of the uncle, If a man dies childless all his cattle 
go to the king for redistribution; the king may give the deceased's brother, who 
inherits, some of the cattle, that is as he chooses, No woman can inherit 
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property. Conoubines and slaves become the property of the het, the son may 
marry them if he wishes, even though they have had children by his father. 


ADOPTION. 


The Bahima practise adoption; the male relatives always take charge of a 
brother's children. When a man dies his brother takes any children of the 
deceased, and places them one by one in his wife's lap, Then he binds round 
her waist the thong used for tying the legs of restive cows during milking, just as 
is done after child birth, The children are then brought up with his own family. 


ALARRIAGE. 

Both girls and boys are betrothed by their parents whilst they are quite 
young; the mother hns the care of the girls and keeps strict wateli over them sn 
that they may grow up pure, Girlaare therefore in constant attendance upon their 
mother; if she goes away from home to visit relations, the daughters go too. A 
girl prior to marriage may not cut her hair, nor may she wear any ornaments upon 
her waist or legs; beads and cowrie shells are worked into her long hair, and are 
a token she is still unmarried. When betrothed couples are old enough to marry, 
the youth takes a milch cow and a heifer to the girl's parents + this gift ratifies the 
engagement, though he ia not allowed to see his future bride, ‘The bride is kept 
closely veiled from the time the betrothal gift has been brought; no man, not even 
her brothers, may look upon her, When the date for the Inatriage has been 
arranged, the bridegroom gives ten cows as her dowry. The relatives of both 
parties then assemble at the parents’ house for the ceremony. The bride's father 
supplies a fatted cow for the occasion : this animal is taken t short distance fron 
the kraal and killed, fires are made, the flesh is distributed amnonget the guests, 
who grill it over the fire, and all partake of it on the spot. After the meal they 
return to the house, the bridegroom enters, takes the bride ly the right wrist, and 
leads her out of the house; sho is-still closely veiled in a finely dressed cow hide 
eo that nothing of her face or form is visible. Directly the bride is bronght dul 
her relations produce a strong rope, one end of which they tie to her leg, and the 
relatives of the bride and bridegroom take sides and have a tug of war for her 
the bride’s party struggling to retain her, while the opposite party try to drag hay 
off During this tug of war the bridegroom retains his hold of the bride's wrist a 
she stands weeping and sobbing at heing carried off from her father’s house 
This contest always ends favourably to the lnidegroom’s party, The 
bridegroom hurries his bride along a few yards to a spot where n fow of his 
friends stand ready, with a large cow hide spread on the ground: the J tide fa 
placed upon this, and the young men hoist her up, and rush of with her in 
triumph to the bridegroom's father’s home. Meantime the bridegroom's ts 
have hurried back, and made ready for the reception, Directly the oorea nae 
with the bride, the bridegroom places his bride in his mother’s lap, and then ne 5 
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father's; sho is thus received with every token of affection as a daughter. After 
this she is taken to their bed, and lies on it fora time. This ends her inauguration 
as a member of the family. An aunt accompanies the bride and remains with her 
for a couple of days though she does not sleep in the same house with her; on the 
third day the marriage is consummated and the aunt returns home, taking a fine 
cow with her, a present from the bridegroom’s father. The bride's father always: 
gives his daughter a present of cattle when she marries ; this must not be less 
than six good cows. Should a girl go wrong before marriage she is degraded and 
cast owt by her elan; if she is with child she is sent out of the country until her 
child is born, A place called Karagwe on the west of Ankole is the place to 
which these unfortunates are banished. After the child is born the girl may 
return to the country, but no one of position will marry her, only a serf or some 
disgraced person who is unable to obtain another wife, 


POLYASDEY. 

Sometimes a man finds he is too poor to marry, his cows are insuflicient to 
supply milk for the daily need of even one wife, or it may be he cannot afford the 
number of cows for the marriage dowry: in such a case he asks one or more of 
his brothers to join him, and together they raise the necessary number of animals ; 
i woman will readily agree to this arrangement and hecome the wife of two or 
three brothers? They have the right of sharing her couch turn and turn about 
until she becomes pregnant, when the elder brother alone has the right of access lo 
her: the children born under such circumstances belong to the elder brother. 
Such an agreement, however, does not deter the younger brothers from obtaininy 
wives themselves later when they ean afford them. Women keep themselves 
veiled from all men, even from their fathers and brothers: the restrictions seein 
severe to a Western mind, and yet the morality is exceedingly lax, Onee a woman 
ia married all restrictions are ended, she may weleome to her bed any of 
her husband's friends or relations with impunity ; the children resulting from such 
intercourse belong to the husband. When a friend visits a man he sleeps on the 
same bed with lim and his wife; the rules of hospitality are such, the man must 
leave his wife to his friend in the early morning: when a man is away from home 
aud a visitor arrives, the wife must entertain him, and if he desires it act as his 
wife, It is also customary to exchange wives; for instance, when a man auil his 
wife visit a friend, they invariably exchange wives during the time of the visit. 

No man may marry into his father’s clan; all women of that clin are his 
near relations, and are called either mothers or sisters, etc. These restrictions do 
not apply to princes, they may marry their sisters, and have intercourse with their 
married sisters ; only betrothed or unmarried princesses are forbidden them. The 
rules of exogamy do not apply to the mother’s clan, though it isnot usual for a 
boy to marry into that clan, 

' The only other Bantu people known to the writer to be polyandrists are the Baziba 
to the 8. of Uganda. 
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The- punishment for forcing a girl is either to pay the dowry and marry. her, 
or the man must forfeit his cattle und thus become a common herdsman. 

Divorce is seldom practised, though a man may put away his wife if she 
becomes a prostitute, or allows her husband's enemy to have sexual intercourse with 
her, In rare cases a man will divoree his wife if she becomes quarrelsome and 
abusive, Abuse from a wife isa serious matter, the linshand accuses her to the 
head of the clan, who ealls her to give account of her behaviour, and unless she 
can give an adequate exeuse she is condemned to go toa lake near Karagwe for 
purification ; a strong emetic, and a purgative, are administered; when these have 
done their work she is washed in the lake, and restored to her. husband, 
Menstruation they call seeking a child. During the time of her periods a woman 
is isolated, she tay not lie on her husband's bed, or in fact on any bed, she must 
lie on the floor; she is not allowed to drink milk Jest she should injure the cows ; 
she hus to eat vegetables and drink beer, ’ 


Bra, 

There are no special restrictions or tabus for a pregnant woman, she is allowed 
hor ordinary milk diet, and follows her nanal vocations until quite near the time 
of delivery: as the time draws near she undergoes a process of massage with butter 
to make her bones supple, and this is continued daily until the labour pains begin, 
A mitwife is in attendance for several days before, and, directly she sees the labour 
has begun, she fastens a rope to a rafter for the mother to hold on to during the 
labour ; the mother stands in a stooping posture, and a woman supports her holding 
her under the arms, The midwife stands behind and receives the child, places it 
on a bit of barkeloth or skin, and awaits the placenta; when this comes away the 
umbilical cord is eut with a strip of sharp wood split from the tube through 
which they drink their beer. The placenta is buried in the doorway ; the hole into 
which it is put is lined with sweet-smelling grass. It is unlucky for the child to 
he born feet first, the child is sure to turn out a worthless unsatisfactory man. 
Directly the child is born the midwife Places a large spike-like thorn in its mouth 
which is suid to make its breath sweet; the face. head, eyea and nose are well 
rubbed by the midwife with her hauds: Uf the chili is a boy the father brings the 
wate posts from the kraal, and places them ou the (ire to keep the mother and gon 
warin ; this fire is kept burning brightly for seven days, by day and night, The 
mother is given the cord, which her husband uses to tie the legs of restive cows during 
tnilking, to wear as a waist-band, But should the child bea girl the mother has to 

use a strip of her own clothing for a band, and also has only ordinary fire-wood for 
her fire. On the seventh day, or when the umbilical cord falls off} a 
sucking bull is brought, one of the veins is opened, and‘a pint of blood drawn fhm 
it and cooked by: boiling it with a little milk; in many cases the umbilical cord is cut 
up and cooked with the blood. All the young children belonging to the same clan 
as the baby are invited to the feast, and crowds come as the dish is a favourite one. 
When the umbilical cord is not thus disposed of, the mother makes a little bag for 
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it and wears it in her belt. After the meal the children sweep out the hut; they 
repeat the process four times, to remove all traces of the recent birth, and new 
graze is laid down upon the floor, this being the usual carpet. Whilst the hut is 
being cleansed the mother also goes through the usual form of purilication ; she 
first washes all over, then smears her body with brown earth peculiar to. certain 
parts of Ankole, which has a sweet smell; she is given new clothes to wear, and 


may be visited or visit her friends without fear of evil happening to the baby or 


herself. When the child cuts its first two teeth in the lower jaw, the father brings 
a toy bow and arrows, sets the child upon the ground, and places the bow and 
arrows in its hands for few moments; they are then handed to the mother, who stows 
them away in some safe place in the hut, It is always said to be wilucky for a 
child to cut the upper teeth before the lower ones, When a child casts these same 
two lower teeth the mother preserves them with the bow and arrows; the father 
on this occasion: brings a cow which has had only one female ealf; he places the 
child on the cow's back, and from that time the child is fed upon the milk of the 
cow, no one else being allowed to drink the milk. The child's hair is also shaved 
off, except a bit left in a tuft on the crown, and on this tuft beads and cowrie shells 
are strang. The mother at this period makes a round of visits to her husband's 
relatives, and begs beads from them for the child's wrists and legs. From this time 
to the age of twelve years old the child goes through no further ceremony, At the 
age of twelve he is taken by the father to the elder of the elan, who instructs him 
daily in the art of cattle rearing, and also in the customs and beliefs of the clan. 
The boy remains several months with the elder until his course of instruction is 
complete, when he returns to his father and herds eattle until the time for marriage 
arrives; poor people remain with their parents as herdsmen after marriage, and are 
given a separate house in the kraal; wealthier people give their-sons enough cows 
to enable them to start life for themselves with their own herdsmen. 

A girl is placed upon the floor when she cuts her first teeth in the lower jaw, 
and a gourd for churning is placed in her hands, and afterwards stored away by 
the mother; as the girl grows up she is taught to cleanse the milk pots, and to 
churn the butter. When a girl begins to menstruate only her parents know it, the 
fact is kept aseoret from every one else; the father sets apart for her use the milk 
from an old cow, she is not allowed to drink any other milk or eat any other food; 
when the first period is over the relations are told she is of age, and ready for 
marriage, and preparations are begun for this event. 

The birth of twins is attended by no elaborate ceremonies; with the one 
exception of the clan mentioned above, the only thing that takes place is that the 
father makes the fact known by mounting the house or by standing in the doorway 
of the kraal and shouting, “ My wife has twins.” They prefer twins to be of one 
sex ;it is unlueky to have them of opposite sexes. They are afraid to speak about 
them ina disparaging way lest a ghost should overhear them and be angry and cause 
illness in the clan. The children sleep in the same hut with their parents, but 
have curtains to separate their beds from their parents, 
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Was. 


The Bahima are a peaceable people, they seldom make war upon other tribes, 
their chief object in life is to live quietly with their cattle. Nevertheless, they 
have ever to be on the defensive, for other tribes have always looked upon their 
vast herds of cattle with jealous eyes, and whenever the chance has presented itself 
they have pounced down upon, and tried to carry off one of the herds, 
Sometimes a few good cows insufficiently protected may tempt the Bahima to make 
a raid, and the raid may end in war; this is however a rare occurrence. Their 
weapons consist of bows and arrows, a small shield, and spears. In battle there is 
no organisation ; the men stand together in an unruly mass, now and again one 
man rushes out from the main body to shoot an arrow or throw a spear, and having 
tlone this he hastily retires into Ue main body again. When arush is made it is 
‘lone by the whole hody ; should the rush be successful the battle may be decided 
in one attack ; should the foe resist, the attacking party must fall back and resort 
to other tactics. In such battles the loss of life is never great, ten or twelve * 
casualties being considered a heavy loss, Before the king consents to the 
commencement of hostilities he sends to consult his ancestors as to the advisability 
of undertaking the war and the prospects of its success; a special messenger goes 
to the forest with a suitable present of cattle, the priest receives the messenger and, 
after offering some of the cattle to the sacred lions, he proceeds to consult the 
ghosts, giving special heed to the ghost of the king’s father. If the answer is 
satisfactory the king chooses a general who collects his ariny by sending messengers 
to the leading chiefs in the country. The army consists, in almost all enses, of 
volunteers, each: man brings his own weapons, and is responsible for his own fool : 
the volunteers first swear allegiance to their own chief and then to the king. After 
battle they seek out their own wounded and dead, and take them back to their 
friends and relatives. They do not as a rule mutilate the (ead, though at times 
When they wish to strike terror intu the enemy’s heart they do so; mutilation 
consists in cutting off the male organs and throwing them by the side of the corpse, 
As stated above there is no organisod plan of march, or of order in battle, each chief 
is surrounded by his own retainers. All the weapons taken in the fight are the 
king’s property ; they are made up into bundles and placed at the king's fevt : cattle 
taken also belong to the king, and he distributes them for herding, ete., as he thinks 


best. Should the enemy prove to be too strong, the king sends a valuable present 
of cattle and sues for peace. 


Reutctous Bevrers. 


The supreme deity is Lugaba, who dwells in the sky; he created mah and 
beast; the world belongs to him, his smile is life, and the result of his displeasure 
sickness and death. This supreme being is not worshipped, nor are offerings made 
to him; he has no sacred place, Although they talk freely about him, and 
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acknowledge him to be their great benefactor, they accept all his gifts as a matter 
of course, and make him no offering in return. 

Kazoba is the god of war; when an enemy surprises them the women hastily 
decamp into the tall grass, or forest, when convenient, and call upon Kazoba to 
give vietory to their husbands, When in distress the Bahima frequently promise 
votive offerings, When the danger is passed the women return home and place a 
pot of milk on the side of the fire, in the middle of the kraal where the cows 
gather for milking; each man as he enters the kraal takes up the pot, drinks a 
little, gives thanks to Kazoba for his preservation, and obtains his blessing for the 
future. In times of peace this deity is not invoked, and for all practical purposes 
might be non-existent, no one seems to give him a thought, One must not, 
therefore, conclude that the Bahima are an irreligious people; like most of the 
antu tribes their religion consists chiefly in dealing with ghosts of departed 
relatives, and in stauding well with them; from the king to the humblest peasant 
the ghosts call for daily consideration and constant offerings, whilst the deities are 
only sought in case of great trials or national calamities. As stated above, 
the ghost of the king becomes a lion, and the lions have their priests to guard them 
and feed them. By constant attention, and by regularly being fed, these animals 
are said to become fairly tame and know the priests, The office of the priesthood 
is hereditary, the priest's children live with their father in the forest, and become 
acquainted with the duties of the office in their early days. In the temple certain 
fetiches are kept, and thither the priest retires for the purpose of holding intercourse 
with the ghosts; only the king and wealthy people are able to consult these ghosts 
because of the large offerings of cattle required to propitiate them. The ghosts of 
the common people go south to Karagwe, which is the place of rest or ghost-land ; 
from there the ghosts pay visits to their old haunts and interest themselves in 
current affairs; for this reason huts are built for them, and offerings of food, beer, 
and clothing are placed under these for their use ; each ghost must have its own hut 
und food. Ghosts of people more recently dead receive more attention than those of 
people who have died long since, though, should a priest attribute, illness or other 
calamity to the negligence of the relations in not taking care of the grave, or 
making offerings to the ghost of some one long since departed, the hut is restored, 
and suitable offerings placed init, Various illnesses are attributed to the influence 
of ghosts, and offerings are made to propitiate them, according to the advice given 
by the medicine-man, who is able to diseover which ghost has caused illness, and 
its reason for doing so. Some of the ghosts become very wealthy in cattle and 
slaves from constant offerings made to them ; the cattle are sacred and are watched 
over by the relations of the deceased person to whose ghost they belong. When 
these cows have calves the guardian chooses one of his children to drink the milk 
of the cow. During the first week or two, whilst a piece of the umbilical cord 
adheres to the calf, the child may touch no food or milk from another cow nor 
may he eat salt. When the umbilical cord comes away, the father takes a pot 
which must have no flaw in it, not even a chip out of it; this pot he fills with milk 
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from the cow in question, and takes it to the child’s mother, who drinks as much 
as she wishes, after which she places the pot near the fire. The child is thon 
brought in and has to drink the remainder of the milk. This ends the tabu, other 
members of the family may drink the milk, and the child may eat other food and 
drink milk from other cows, 

In addition to the deities common to all clans wlike, each clan has its own 
special deity who alone takes an interest in that particular clan ; to this deity the clan 
resort for help or advice, Women are fruitful or barren as the clan deity desires; 
the husband addresses the clan deity when he desires to obtain children, and he 
also commits his wife to its care during her time of pregnancy. Should a wife fall 
ill, the clan deity can assist when all other remedies have failed. Each native 
hut has its dais of earth 15 to 18 inches high and 5 or 6 feet long, usually 
made on the side of the hut opposite to the door; it is carpeted with sweet- 
smelling grass, Upon this dais the milk pots are placed, and at the other side the 
mayembe (fetiches) have their place; the nuryembe ave made of buffalo or antelope 
horns which are filled with sacred ingredients by the priests of the respective 
deities; others are of wood, decorated with mammal or lizard skins, and beads ; 
others are of clay moulded into yarious shapes, and bound in bits of leather, 
These fetiches (anayembe), like many symbols used by Christians, are not deities, 


to these fetiches (mayembe) that the daily offerings are made: each one has a small 
round hole in it, about 2 of an inch in diameter and about an inch deep, and 
into these holes medicines are poured in case of sickness as the priests prescribe, 
Sometimes the medicine is for internal use, sometimes for external application, 
The smaller mayembe are worn for protection against evils of all kinds, rarely, 


however, does a _jembe protect or help against more than one kind of evil, The 
chief mayembe are — 


1. Wamala. 5. Mugasa, 
2. Kagora. 6. Kyomya, 
3. Nyekiriro.. 7. Ndahora, 
4 Lyagombe. 


These mayembe are treated with great respect and always occupy places of 
honour ; the war mayembe are venerated and have offerings of food and wine, and 
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TRANSMISSION OF Diskase FROM A Hexp o¥ CATTLE TO ONE ANIMAL. 

If at any time disease breaks out amongst the cattle, a priest is called in and 
has the symptoms of the disease described to him; after hearing how the disease 
first began and all about it, he resorts to divination to discover the cause of 
the sickness, When the cause has been decided, he collects herbs and other 
remedies to attract the disease from the cattle. An animal is chosen from the 
‘herd im the evening, which is to be the seapegoat for the herd ; the herbs, etc., 
ure tied round its neck, with certain fetiches to ensure the illness leaving the 
other animals; the cow is driven round the outside of the kraal several times, and 
afterwards placed inside with the herd for the night. Early the following morning 
the animal is taken out and again driven round the kraal; the priest then kills it 
in the gateway, and some of the blood is sprinkled over the people belonging to 
the kraal, and also over the herd. The people next file out, each one jumping over 
the carcase of the cow, and all the animals are driven over it in the same way, 
The disease is thus transferred to the scapegoat and the herd is saved. All the 
fetiches and herbs, which were upon the scapegoat, are fastened upon the door- 
posts and lintel of the kraal to prevent the disease from entering again. 


Taunus, 

No man or woman is encouraged to wash with water, in fact every one is 
discouraged from using water; @ man may smear his body with butter or clay as 
often as he wishes, but to wash with water is bad for him, and is a sure way of 
bringing sickness into his family and amongst his cattle. 

Milk must never be boiled for food, it causes the cows to fall ill and die, As 
mentioned above, when a boy is set apart to drink the milk of a dedicated cow, all 
other food and milk are tabu to him. 

Serfs are chosen to drink the milk of ordinary cows which have calved, anti 
the umbilical cord falls from the calf; in this way the owner and his family escape 
the food tabu which restricts them to one cow's milk, and are able to enjoy other 
milk also and thus obtain a more liberal supply of food. 

The following is a list of foods which are prohibited to the cowmen:— 

Any part of goat, sheep, or fowls; among vegetables, peas, beans and potatoes, 
To eat these and at the same time to drink milk would endanger the life of the 
vow from which the milk comes, and her calf. 

Should the king have cause to remove a chief from his office, he is tabu to 
the king and people until he has visited the lake at Karagwe and undergone 
the purificatory rites, The priest administers an emetic, and a strong purgative, 
and after being washed by the priest in the lake the man is permitted to return 
home. 
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Munper AND MANSLAUGHTER. 


Murder is punished by death, hence a murderer planus his deed with a view 
to escape into some other country, or to some place where he is not known or 
likely to be traced by the avengers of blood. It is the positive duty of each 
member of the clan of a murdered man to seek out and bring to justice the guilty 
person ; if ordinary means fail to trace the murderer they seek out a clever diviner, 
who, by his magical arts, is supposed not only to discover the perpetrator of the 
murder, but also his motives for the deed. Should the person accused be found, he 
is put upon his trial, and if he denies the deed he must go through various ordeals to 
prove his innocence; it is next to impossible to escape death, because the reputation 
of the diviner is at stake, and he cannot allow that he has made a mistake, unless 
the relatives of the accused make it worth his while to find some other scapegoat. 
Should a murderer escape, one of the clan is seized and put to death, unless the 
clan rises and rescues him; if the clan rises the case goes before the king for 
trial; the king invariably settles the matter by imposing a fine. But more 
frequently the murderer or the person seized in his stead is put to death before the 
inembers of the clan have time to rise. In some cases of murder, the clan of the 
murdered man may refuse to accept the fine ordered by the king; they wait on 
in the hope of finding the murderer, or until they are powerful enough to fight the 
clan of the murderer and kill some one of it. Directly a case is settled either by 
fine or by a substitute being killed in his stead, the murderer ean retarn, his clan 
will receive him, he may go home; even the relatives of the deceased will bear no 
ill will towards him. 

In a case of manslaughter the perpetrator usually goes at once to the chief of 
his clan and tells him in detail the circumstances, and asks him to arbitrate 
between himself and the relatives of the deceased; if the relatives are satisfied 


that there was no malicious intention, they name the sum for the fine and the 
matter ends, 


HUNtTinG. 


Only « limited number of men in certain clans are huntsmen, They keep a 
few dogs for hunting the game, and use long nets supported on strong stakes to 
form a fence 4 feet or 5 feet high and enclose a large area. The game is driven 
into these inclosures, and men spear them down. When a huntsman, going to 
hunt, meets a woman, he gives her a few strands of the net to hold for a few 


moments before she passes on; should he omit to do so he will catch nothing, his 
luck will desert: him. 


CounTING. 


The Bahima have names for numbers up to ten, after which they count by 
tens plus the units; thus eleven is ten plus one, fourteen is ten plus four, and so 
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on to one hundred. When speaking they not only use the terms for numerals, but 
also make signs with the hands. For instance -— 

1. One, is indicated by extending the index finger, the others being folded 
inside the palm of the hand. 

2. Two, the first two fingers are extended, whilst the third and fourth are 
folded into the palm with the thumb resting against the first joints 
of the two fingers. 

3. Three, the second, third, and fourth fingers are extended, whilst the 
first is folded into the palm of the hand, and the thumb rests upon 
the nail of the first finger. 

4, Four, all the fingers are extended whilst the thumb is folded into 
the palm. 

5, Five, the thumb is closed into the palm, and all the fingers closed 
over it. 

6. Siz, the first three fingers are extended whilst the little one is bent 
inwards, and the thumb rests on the nail of it, 

7. Seven, the second finger is bent in, and the thumb rests upon the nail 
of it, whilst the first, third, and fourth are extended. 

8, Bight, the first finger is placed under the tip of the third which is used 
as a lever from which to flick the nail on to the second finger, 

causing the flicking noise to be heard in any part of the room. 

9, Nine, all the fingers are extended, the second is brought forward out of 

line from the others, and bent backwards and forwards. 

10. Ton, the hand is closed with the thumb placed against the side of the 
middle joint of the first finger. 

In most cases the person who uses the signs also repeats the number, though 
at times the sign only is given, 

Numbers from ten to one hundred are called so many tens; thus, twenty is 
two tens, forty is four tens, and so on. One hundred is called a herd (egana), and 
all herds of cattle are divided up into hundreds; each herd of one hundred has one 
bull allotted to it, they therefore speak of each herd as one bull. They have 
little or no use for numbers beyond tens except for their vast herds of cattle. 


TIME. 
A year of twelve months is divided up into three parts as follows :— 
Kyanda has six months. 
Akanda, a season of four months. 
Itamba, a season of two months. 

At each new moon the people all turn out from their huts, and clap their 
hands; each man makes a fire before his hut which is kept burning for four days, 
and is not allowed to die out. The king’s drums are brought outside, and men beat 
them for four days incessantly, Esch moon (month) has twenty-nine days; 
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twenty-eight during which they can see some part of the moon, and one day when 
it is invisible. 


The day is divided aa follows — 


6 a.m., kawsr, milking time. 
9 ., katamyabosi. 
12. ,, baliombulago, rest for the cattle, 
1 p.m., befola mastimbe, time to draw water for the cattle, 
» amasyo ganyuiwa, time for the cattle to drink. 
amasyo gakule, cattle leave the watering-places to graze, 
exigoba, the sun shows signs of setting. 
ente schiririri, the cattle return home, 
» ente satahe, the cattle enter the kraal. 
» Milking time. 


The year begins with the first heavy rains and is counted to the next rains: 
the number of months to the year is a minor matter, there may be more or fewer 
months in a year according to the rains, which some years are earlier, and other 
years later. When the euphorbia trees begin to sprout and show signs of life they 
know the rains are at hand. 
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Dress, 


The national dress of the Bahima is, as we should expect, made from the hides 
of cattle, The men’s apparel is seanty whilst the women are carefully clothed; 
the women’s dress consists of two large cow hides, one from a white cow the other 
from a red one, These hides are dressed first by stretching them out in the sun i 
numbers of wooden pegs, 6 inches or 8 inches long, are used, and the skin drawn 
out in every direction and pegged into the earth, leaving a clear space underneath 
it for the air to pass, When the skin is thoroughly dried it is rubbed on the 
smooth side with butter and worked; this is continued until the skin is perfectly 
soft and can be folded up like a bit of linen. When the skins are dressed they are 
cut into strips 3 inches or 4 inches wide and sewn together, first a red and then a 
white strip being used to form the cloak. Two such robes form the dress of a 
woman; oné is fastened under the arms and extends down to the ankles, it is 
secured round the waist with a band of leather ornamented with beads, Should 
the husband die before the wife has a child, the waist band is taken from her, for 
this band is a mark of a married state. The other robe is placed over the beat 
and falla down below the knees covering head anid face so to hide them entire] 
from view ; they use only a small opening through which they look to walk, No 
woman may uncover her head in the presence of any man of her own lan, thou : 
before strangers she may do so. On the neck beads and other sae 
sometimes worn, and also one or two hairs from an elephant’s tail. Youn ils 
wear their hair long, with beads, cowrie shells, and other things wl i Ie 
their fancy, plaited into it. The married shave their heads from time fe ae 
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except during the time of mourning, when they must not ent or shave it even 
though it may grow very long. 

The men wear bull skins dressed in the same way in which the cow skins are 
prepared for the women, but theirs are smaller and worn over the shoulders only, 
whilst the lower part of the body is exposed. They also wear charms of various 
kinds on their necks and on each wrist one large copper or brass bracelet, and 
they wear a number of anklets on the left leg, but only » few are worn on the 
right leg. Youths wear small skins round their loins asa general rule, sometimes 
when about their own homes they wear sheep skins on their shoulders, The skin 
of a cow which has cast its calf, bound round the edges by the tail of a leopard 
skin with the tip of it hanging down from it, is the dress of young princes. All 
men and boys keep their heads shaved. In some cases bark cloths for clothing are 
obtained fromthe Baganda; they are, however, well dressed with butter before they 
are worn, During times of mourning they wear bark clothes which have no 
butter dressing. 


MAGIC, ETc. : 

Any portion of a person's clothing, a bit of hair, nail parings, spittle, a bit of 
grass which a person may have had in his mouth and thrown down, or earth where 
one has relieved nature, are eagerly sought for and carried off by those who wish 
to exercise an evil influence over the man or woman: any of these are taken to 
the priest to enable him to make the person ill or even to kill him. In some cases 
a man will persuade his sister, or some woman with whom he is intimate, to make 
love to his enemy, or the person against whom he has a grudge; when she has 
succeeded in having connection with him, she gives her brother or lover some of 
the semen to enable him to carry out his designs, and prevent the man from 
having children in the future. The native has therefore to be ever on guard 
against all kinds of possibilities which may arise from leaving about, or dropping 
articles which have emanated from, or come into contact with, his person. A sick 
person will call in his magician, or medicine maker, who has to discover who the 
person is who has bewitched him, and also find the remedy for his illness, The 
origin of illness is determined by examining the entrails of fowls, sheep or goats, 
or by a pot of water into which powdered herbs are cast to make it froth, and four 
coffee beans are dropped. The positions of the berries in the water, or the specks 
on the entrails of the animals, enable the medicine man to decide who has used 
magic. Once the person is discovered by these tests, the relatives of the sick man 
go and accuse the person, his plea of innocence is useless, he must prove it; in 
most cases the necused acknowledges his fault, states his reason for committing it, 
and tells what drugs must be used to heal the sick man, Should a person continue to 
deny the charge brought against him, the case goes before the king, and, if he still 
persists in asserting his innocence after the king’s verdict, he is put to the fire 
ordeal; if he comes out without hurt he is acknowledged to be innocent ; but if he 
is burned he is heavily fined, 
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A child is never allowed to see its own shadow cast upon the wall by firelight ; 
the shadow will become a ghost if looked upon by the child, and will catch and 
kill it. | 

When a person is caught making magic to bewitch anyone, he is deprived of 
all his property, and left in abject poverty: he is never again allowed to herd 
cattle for anyone, and thus becomes an outcast and must either cultivate the land 
and live wpon vegetables, or leave his country, seek a home in some place where he 
is not known, and become a herdsman in some other tribe. 

Sometimes ghosts enter huts and take up their abode to trouble members of 
the house, In such cases the medicine man is called in and allures the ghost into 
either a horn or a pot, by magical arts; having got the ghost into the vessel he 
secures the opening with a strip of hide or bark-cloth, conveys it to some distant 
place, and deposits it there imprisoned in the vessel. 

When women retire to relieve nature they take a small gourd with a longish 
neck in which is a mixture of tobacco and water, the water is then poured through 
a small hole in the gourd’s neck over the parts to prevent evil spirits from entering 
the person whilst thus exposed. Rumbling noises and abdominal pains are signs of 
possession by spirits, 


Burpine AND Otien InpusTares. 

The Bahima are not a progressive tribe. Their huts are of the most primitive 
beehive kind, consisting of a framework of sticks, with a few stouter branches or 
saplings, the whole being covered with a rough layer of grass scarcely worthy the 
name of thatch, The huts are ranged round the kraal and are seldom closed. 
The more important chiefs and people have larger huts with three or four tree 
stema planted in the ground to anpport the roofs, and a little more care is bestowed 
upon them in building; inside there is a place for the calves, and the dais upon 
which the milk pota and the mayembe (fetiches) are placed. The divisions in the 
huts are formed by hanging akins or bark-cloths from the roof as mentioned above. 
The bedsteads are formed by planting four stakes with forked tops into the ground, 
the two for the head being longer than those for the feet; in the forks the head- 
piece and the foot-piece are laid, and the side pieces tied upon these; over these 
cross-pieces are laid and then a hide on the top completes the bed. The wealthy 
people may have a few bark-cloths or bed covers, but the majority only use their 
ordinary clothing; many of the surfs have no bed at all, but lie on the floor whara 
they happen to be near the fire, covering themselves with the scanty bit of hide 
generally worn over their shoulders ; children rarely have a bed, they go to sl 
where they are when drowsiness comes upon them, The kraal is seldom more ri 
a rough stockade of trees planted between the huts in a circle, the tops being 
bound together by a creeper. The trees often take root and form P growing fe 
The gateways into the kraals consists of two strong side posts with a pal: me: 
the top to forma lintel On this cross-piece are suspended a number = fu 
which during the day are raised to allow the cattle to pass out and fn at Bill 
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and again in the evening, after which the logs are let down and secured on the 
inside of the doorway for the night. Most kraals are only fences of thorns made 
between the rough huts, with a gap for a gateway into which a thorn bush is 

dragged each night when the cattle enter. Only the king and leading chiefs 
have the more permanent kraals and huts, the others are built in any place where. 
the cattle can find pasturage, and when they move on again these are deserted. 
During the building of a house, or the making of a new kraal, the wives remain so 

chaste that they are not free to entertain visitors, or other relatives of their husbands ; 

but remain constaut to him until the mew place has been occupied, Spears 

are generally made by the smiths of the Bahera tribe, who also make hoes, iron 

bracelets and anklets: the wooden pots and drinking cups they make themselves : 

the pottery in use is generally made by the serfs, though a few of the Bahima are 

especially skilled in making pottery. Both their potteryand the wooden milk pots: 
are peculiar to themselves, other tribes rarely copy their designs and shapes. The 

iron ornaments, weapons, and hoes are generally bought from the smiths for meat or 

bulls, or cows which have ceased to bear. 


BROTHERHOOD. 


When two friends wish to enter into closer and more binding relations they 
make “ blood brotherhood”: this is done by pouring a little milk into the palm of 
the hand and dropping into it one or two drops of blood taken from the pit of the 
stomach. ‘The parties ait opposite each other and A first draws the blood from his 
stomach and mixes it with a little milk in the palm of his hand; B drinks it, 
placing his lips into the hand and sucking it up; B then does the same, and A 
(rinks the mixture from B's hand. Each promises to be true and faithful to the 
other, and to be a father to the other's family in case of need. Sometimes coffee 
berries are used for this ceremony: a single bean is split, one-half being taken by 
A and the other by B: the bean must be taken from the palm of the hand with 
the lips, and not lifted by the fingers. To call a person in and invite hin to drink 
milk is also a sign of friendship. 


Musica [isTRUMENTS, 

The Bahima are not a musical people, they have few songs, though the young 
meu frequently congregate in the evenings round the fires with their beer pots, 
and sing; at such times the music is vocal, no Instruments accompany them. For 
public dances drums are beaten ; these drums however are not original, they have 
been introduced into the country from neighbouring tribes. The only instrument 
which can be called peculiar to the tribe is « harp used by the women (Plate XVI, 
Fig. 4): this instrument is played in private, and is seldom seen out of the house ; the 
women use it to accompany the love songs which they sing to their husbands. 
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GAMES. 


Wrestling is the favourite amusement both for men and boys amongst the 
Bahima; in this they revel, and have constant contests with large crowds of 
onlookers, who urge on the competitors, There is a great deal of skill shown, anil 
freqnently the champion is not the heaviest or strongest built man, but one who 
has acquired the trick of throwing his opponent; a throw is not considered valid 
unless both shoulders of the man thrown are brought to the ground. 

High and long jumping is another form of sport. 

A game resembling nine-pins is played: seeds of a large kind, four or five 
inches long, are placed in a line for pins, small stones are thrown to dislodge them 
from their line; the competitors stand at a given number of paces from the seeds, 
and he who knocks out most of course wins the game. Boys play a game of 
spinning stones froma fruit not unlike a plum; the stones from it are smoother, 
and the pointed end not so sharp as the plum stone. A board, rock, or any place 
with a hard smooth surface is chosen, two boys seated opposite each other spin 
their stones ut the same moment, and in such a way the stones knock against each 
other until one falls. The boy whose stone spins longer wins; forfeits are paid in 
these two latter games, 

Boys make models of cows either in clay or from large seeds; sometimes these 
models are coloured by ashes or different coloured elay. 


SALUTATIONS. 

The Bahima shake hands when meeting a friend, or when taking leave for a 
lengthy period: the words used when they meet are — 

In the morning, Orirege, how have you slept? the answer is Orirege, which 
implies “ well,” though the answer only repeats the question, how have you slept ? 

Later in the day the salutation is Osiberege, how have you spent the day 7 
and the answer again merely repeats the question, Osiberege, how have you apent it? 
the person is understood to accept the implied answer, “ well.” : 

A parting salutation is, Ositereye, which may be translated, “ keep well"; the 
reply is Oxiberege, “ keep well." 

Although in all these cases the question and answer consist of the same word, 
yet the word is intoned differently in question and answer, and this difference of 
intonation conveys a different meaning. 
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Brass Anklds and Bracelets. —These are made from empty cartridge-cases, brass 
wire, etc. The crucibles, made of clay, are filled with cartridge-cases, which are 
heated in a charcoal fire, blown by means of bellows made of goat skin flayed in 
the form of a bag and attached to a wooden mouthpiece at one end, and to a stick at 
the other, to pull it open and shut. The crucible is held by a pair of long iron 
pincers, A mould is made by holding a stick upright and piling white powdery 
sand round it next to the stick, and supporting this outside with wet sand. The 
stick is then withdrawn, and the metal, when molten, poured into its place, ‘This 
makes a stick of metal when cool, which is then hammered round to form the anklet 
or bracelet. 

Anklets —Made of the seed of wild banana (serakolo), Holes are bored in the 
black seeds with a red-hot nail, and strung on string. Used to make a rattling 
‘sound in dancing. 

Chipini—Made of solder, Originally came from Zanzibar and bartered in this 
country in the ivory trade, ete., which used to be earried on. Now they are made 
in this country. 

Bark Cloth—Chiondo (Chinyanja)—Made of méawa, kachiri, bwasi, and other 
trees. A circle is cut round the tree at the top and another at the bottom of the 
piece of bark to be removed. The circles are then connected with a vertical cut 

‘A piece of string or lusi is tied round in the upper circle, and worked round and 
down under the bark until the bottom circle is reached, when the whole piece comes 
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off. The outer bark is stripped off, leaving the inner bast; this is hammered with 
a piece of wood shaped like an axe, and then rubbed with oil or remains of powdered 
niesa nut till soft. 

Mat-making (as made by Chapeta).—Mabango (reeds), sometimes called spear- 
grass (chiyqolitete), gathered green, are split into about six strips, leaving about 
eight inches of reed unsplit at the bottom. This unsplit end is afterwards chopped 
off, but is left at first, so that the different strips of the same reed will join where 
they were originally ent, when they are sewn together afterwards. The reedsare then 
put in the sun for from three to five days, after which they are soaked in water for 
one night to make them soft. The strips are now sewn, or rather threaded, together 
side by side with chingwe, a joint or thick part of the reed being chosen to thread 
through. The eight inches of butt is then chopped off. 

Needle.—The needle (nsingano) to sew the mats, described above, is a curved 
piece of iron, generally about cight inches long, pointed at one end, with a hole 
in the other, through which the string is threaded, 

Preparations of Salt from Grass.—Certain kinds of tall grass are gathered, dried, 
and burnt. The ashes are collected and put in an earthenware vessel, with a small 
hole in the bottom. They are well pressed down and the pot placed on the top of 
another empty one, Water ig put in the first pot and filters through to the second, 
dissolving the salt, his salt water is either boiled down toa thick finid or used as 
it is to cook food in, a 

Salt is made from the ashes of guimtnoa (papyrus), dried and burnt, also from a 
grass called chesa, There is extensive manufacture of a very impure salt in this 
way west of Kambwire’s, near Loangwa, at Chichere, where the ground and the 
water is full of gypsum and salt, and presumably the grass takes it up from the 
earth A still greater amount is made south-east of Bangweolo. In Chapeta 
villages baked clay basins, for making salt in, are seen in the earth, 

Preparation of Castor Oil—The bean (nsatsi) is picked from the bush (asaési) 
before it is dead. The inside bean is taken out and dried in the sun, then fried 
on a tin over the fire, pounded and put in a pot with water, and simmered. The oil 
floats to the top and is skimmed off, 

Preparation of Grownd Nut Oil—Thia ja 


prepared in the same way, but can 
also be made by pounding alone, 


Buran Customs. 

When a person dies he is wrapped up in calico and carried to 
sister, daughter, or son of the decensed takes a basket of flour and 
of the procession, seattering it at the crosg roads or any path 
the one taken. This makes the body glad and therefore lighter, so that they get to 
the grave sooner. Then the grave is dug. If a man cuts or hurts himself while 
doing this, it is said that the spirit (mzimu) of the deceased is angry with hin, 
After interring the body and filling in the Brave, flour anil water are put into a pot, 


the grave. The 
proceeds in front 
coming into or leaving 
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and, sitting round, the brother or father of the deceased, at the head of the grave, 
says to the spirit, “ Now you are gone we will not see you again, You must forgive 
anyone that has done you harm in the village. You have left so many wives, sons, 
daughters, brothers, ete. ; your spirit must take care of them and keep the evil spirits 
away.” The pot is then broken over the head of the grave, and the party returns 
to the village. On the way back, if they pass any water they all wash. 

On returning to the village all the mourners sleep outside the deceased's house 
for several days; then, after shaving their heads, they depart, leaving only the 
family. The roof is then lifted bodily off the hut and put on the ground, the 
walls are taken down and piled round the reof and the family live there tll the 
mourning is finished. Sometimes only the mud walls of the verandah are knocked 
down, to show that it is not occupied, and the hut allowed to stand, After perhaps 
three years, it is burnt. 

When the mourning is over, all the people again assemble, and a pot of beer is 
broken over the roof of the hut as it lies on the ground, Then the mourners are 
shaved and the ceremonies are over. The whole body is shaved. 

Perhaps four or five days after the mourning is finished the wives of the 
deceased are again married, The brother generally takes his deceased brother's 
wives or artanges for their marriages. Lf he does nob want them himself, he gives 
them the knife or spear. (See Mannie Cusroms, p. 122.) 

On the death of a chief, the new chief (even if he be the son) generally takes 
the late chief's wives, excepting, of course, his own mother, 

The Ayao and Atonga bury the body with the head to the west and feet to the 
east, with the eyes turned to the north-west so as fo see the new moon on the first 
day. The Achewa bury north and south; head to north, eyes turned south-west. 


Dances, 


Chinamwalt Dance-—This is held by most tribes on the first appearance of 
the menses, Girls are generally married previously to this. When this takes 
place girls are called namwali ; before that a girl is a mien, child. 

The Ayao call the first menses chiputu, and a dance called Unyago is then 
held, lusting perhaps ten days. The Atonga call it Mwali. The Manganja, 
Achewa and Achapeta call the dance Chinamiweali, and during its course the 
elder women give homely advice to the anameealt, 

The Achewa hold Zinyas (picture dances) in the evenings during the 
Chinamwali, These are a kind of mumming, 

The Angoni husband does not sleep with any other woman or any of his 
other wives while one of them is going through the Chinanwaeli ceremonies, but 
sleeps with her when she returns. If he sleeps with any other woman during 
this time there ia a superstition that the namwali may become ill or die. After 
the ceremonies are over, the namwali has her head and eye-brows shaved and is 
dressed up in clean clothes, Dances are held after this, 


a 
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A native woman is very little upset by the occurrence of menses, and 
works in the fields or carries loads just the same as usual, but a string or bit 
of grmss is generally tied round the head, as for head-ache, A woman 
also makes no fuss about childbirth, and works up to the last moment, It is a 
common occurrence for a child to be dropped while at work in the fielda, The 
woman performs all the necessary offices, picks up the child, and walks home, 

Hneeinte Danee—When a woman has been six months enceinte a dance, 
called Zitiwo, is held among the Ayao. Men are not supposed to commit adultery 
while the wife is in this condition, or she may get ill or die, but they may sleep 
with their other wives, 


LAW oF Succession. 


The Atonga, Ayao, Achapeta and Achewa make the new chief from ATONE 
the brothers of the old, should there be any. It need not necessarily he the next 
eldest, but one selected from amongst the othera. The Angoni and Swahili make 
the son chief. 


MArRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


Achapeta, Atonga, Achewa—The maternal uncle (msi fnceni) of the girl is 
asked first by the intending husband, He arranges with the father and mother of 
his niece (munmbe). He afterwards takes the intending husband's present to the 
father and mother, and gets small share of it. A man whose brother-in-law had 
died, having charge of his sisters, nephews and nieces, is said to have a lot of 
mbumba, this word then being used collectively. 

When husband and wife fall out ordo not suit each other, if the latter's parents 
take her back, the original present or its value is returned to the husband, and he 
gives the msi bweni a knife or spear in token that he abandons all claim on her, 
and will not interfere with her next marriage, Anything he may have given her 
during their married life is considered as payment of the work she hos done for 
him. If, however, the husband marries her to another husband without the ss 
bwent's participation, the new husband has to pay the old for her, 

Ayao—The brother is first asked about the marriage, and arranges it with 
father and mother. The present is divided between father, mother, brother and 
maternal uncle, 

Among the Ayao it is a common thing for two men who are friends to lend 
each other their wives. If a man's wife admits that she has committed alultery, 
he sends to the co-respondent to say he has found out, demanding a present, If 
the present is not suitable, or if it cannot be arranged privately, 
before the chief, but it is more usual to arrange the matter privately, 
the co-respondent, instead of a present, lends his wife for the 
nights as he slept with the other man’s wife. 


Sometimes 
Same number of 


' 


- 
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Customs. 

Filing Teeth—The Awisa sharpen their teeth to a point; this process is 
commonly referred to as filing, but in reality it is done by means of a very small 
axe, a small block of wood being placed in the mouth under the teeth while 
being chopped. The younger men are now giving up the practice. 

Awemba. Villages—The Awemba or Wawemba of Chambezi River and the 
vicinity appear to be constantly changing villages, having at least two, a dry- 
weather one on the banks of the river, and a wet-weather one inland. The wells 
at the latter appear to dry up generally in the dry weather, necessitating the 
change to the river, but it is used during the rains and is the cultivated village, 
and is nsually surrounded outside the plantations with n game fence, 

Mutilation—The Awemba used to punish extensively by mutilation, and an 
enormous number of the population at the present day bear testimony to the rule 
before the country was taken over by us. Many are seen without « single 
projection on their bodies—nose, ears, fingers, lips, penis and toes being cut off, all 
of which they have survived with nigger vitality. To heal the severed part, they 
were accustomed to bury the member in river wad and remain there till it had 
healed, 

Mourning—The Angoni women wear plaited or twisted strings of grass round 
the head (Vi Aambo), 

The Achapeta women (ofedwe)' wear a grass head-dress differing from that of 
the Angoni. 

Lating—The Angoni wash the right hand, take nsima from the dish with the 
Tight hand, roll it in « ball, and then dip in the naiwo. 

Small flowers of sasama are sometimes used as adiwe, also leaves of devils’ 
pitchforks (syazonyo ehingons). 

Niuwji—Niowi is « poisonous kind of tick which gets into the walls of huts 
and lives there. Whole villages are often deserted on account of nk, as the 
bite often induces sickness in the native. 

The Angont eat lion and leopard’s hearts to make them brave. 

All the tribes appear to use tobacco. 

The Atonga, Chapeta and Yuo use pipes (keliwo, plural akaliwo) and also 
snuff, The Angoni chiefly take snulf and seldom use a pipe—ehikololo, 

Cultivation of Tobacco—Names of Tobacco (three kinds):— 

(1) Fodia Masuku, as grown at Tugonera’s village and the country 
between Mvera Mission and Lake Nyassa. 

(2) Fodia Kopeni, as grown at Fort Manning, 

(3) Fodia Aambwya, as grown at Kapilama’s in Kalumbi Hill and also 
at Mzama’s. 


Native tobacco is strong and hot, and will make one hiccough if smoked in 
one's pipe. 
1 => bereaved. 
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Tobacco appears to be in use amongst all the tribes’ The method of 
preparation, however, differs. 

Tobaceo (Fodia, Chinyanja; Soona, Yao; Forro, Angoni) is prepared as follows 
by— 

The Atenga.—A raised platform having been made in a shady place, the leaves 
are picked, and without removing the ribs, are laid in heaps on banana leaves on 
the platform, More banana leaves are laid on the top and then weighted down 
with stones. ‘They are left compressed like this for about three days; then they 
are unpacked, and put in the sun for a few hours in heaps of three or four, The 
tobacco is now ready to smoke or chew, and is put intoa bag. Aw-Koka Fodia 
Chinyanja = to smoke, t¢., to draw tobacco, 

The Angont Chapeta—(1) The leaves are picked when ready and the mid-ribs 
torn out. The leaves are then pounded shghtly between stones to make them soft, 
and rolled wp tightly into 4 ball called Chamfara, (In Yao and Chinyanja it is 
called Wamponda,) 

The Chaminoa is then dried in the sun for several weeks. It is now ready for 
use, and is cut off as required. 

(2) The mid-ribs are removed and the leaves rolled up tightly. Bark rope is 
tied tightly round the outside, completely covering it, It is then dried in the sun 
for several weeks, when it is ready for use. It is hard and long, and is cut off as 
required. Called Affwrgo, 

The Achapeta often hollow out the centre of a corn cob, stuff it with tobacco, 
and smoke it in this manner, 

The Ayoo—The leaves are, picked, put on the verandah of the hut for several 
days and then twisted up tightly into a rope called Chinywa. They are then dried 
in the sun for about a week. 

Preparation of Snuff, Snuff—Wolia Onwa (i+. tobaceo for smelling) is 
Prepared in various ways. 

Atonga, Yoo, Siwnhili—1) Tobacco is pounded between two stones and mixed 
with ashes from banana ribs,or ashes made from small branches of the Masui 
tree, or ashes of certain other trees. 

(2) Salt water is made from ashes of cassava (Chinangice) or banana ribs 
(Ntocht). This, when it is to be used for snuff, is called Magarri, The water is 
evaporated till a thick fluid is left, Tobacco is pounded, heated in a tin aver the 
tire, and when slightly cooled is mixed with the Magarri. 

Snuff and Saul Bores—Snulf Box (Méete) is made from the fig-shaped fruit 
of the AMeecht tree, dried and hollowed out and fitted with a wooden plug. Skins 
of small mammals (skinned in the shape of a bag) are also often used to keep tohaceo 
and snuff in. The Angoni are especially fond of the skin of the Simba (spotted 
cat) for the purpose. Lakongowe, Kakuka, ete., are also largely used, 

Angoni tobacco is torn from the ball with the hands into gmal} pieces, These 
are pounded between two stones. A little water is added during the process to 
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prevent the dry tobaceo powder from blowing away. This powder is mixed with 
ashes of maswitu branches, cassava, or banana ribs. 

The snuff is generally kept in the skin of a lesser spotted cat called Simba, 
the pelt being drawn off the body from the head in the form of a bag, in the same 
way as skin water-bags are made in India and other places. This bag is usually 
worn at the waist. 


Tobacco for Chewing —Swahili and Yoo—A certain kind of emall shell, called 
Nihono in Chinyanja, Ngumbwa and Yao, is reduced to a kind of lime by burning 
over the cobs of maize or cow-dung. The white powder is then removed, put on 
the leaves of the banana, and slacked with a little water. Then it is either rolled 
up in leaves and roasted near a fire, or heated in the bottom of a pot. The 
tobacco is mixed with this powder and chewed. The powder is called Swaka 
in Swahili, and Swwakerre in Chiyao. 


History or Tripes AS NAREATED BY THEMSELVES. 


Ayoo—The Fort Johnson and Liwonde Yao were formerly callod Amachinga, 
and those on the other side of the Lake Amazaninga, while the Blantyre and Zomba 
people were called Ayawa, and by others Achawa. 

The Ayao asked the Mlangeni Angoni to help them against Mponda on the 
Shird River. Mponda held out against them both. 

Angowi—The Mpeseni Angoni fought with Jumbe at one time, but neither 
ride seems to have gained anything. They also fought a good deal with Mwasi, but do 
not appear to have broken his stronghold at Kasungu. They drove Kongonio ut, 
and the latter fled to Chirobwe. Kalulu’s village, the present village on Fort 
Manning, Kongoni road, was “broken” by Kangwere. The Angoni arrived at 
Niuku Yimedsi (first covckcrow), They came three times, but did not get in. 
There was much famine in the village owing to the siege. Mabwera, another 
fortified village between Bua crossing and Dowa close to the road, was attacked by 
Mpeseni and Chibwere’s Angoni. 

Swahili—Jumbe came from Zanzibar and settled near Kota Kota. He 
made many slaves, hence the Swahili now at Kota Kota, He is now dead, and 
so is his son, who was chief after him. He formerly attacked Kabadula’s village 
and took everybedy prisoner to Kota Kota. When these were subsequently 
released by the Britieh they returned to their old village. 

Jumbe fought with Mwasi, the Achewa Chief of Kasungu, but was repulsed. 
This was after the arrival of the Mpeseni Angoni. Fundi, ex-askari, who has 
founded a small village close to Fort- Manning, was a Kota Kota Swaluli, but had 
trekked across from the coast, when he was a young man, with Kiisi, ex-askari and 
and present belt-mender (flattery to call him a cobbler), and a party of Swahilis. 
He is now (1904) a man of perhaps forty years or more. He says that when he 


eriginally came from his home, Kavingas, three days from Zanzibar on the coast, 
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he was a young man, just too young to carry a man’s Joad. They crossed German 
East Africa, but this was before it was occupied by the Germana, 

History of the Angoni—In consequence of fighting between Ngcowa (C repre- 
sents a click like a sound of vexation) and Zongandowa, the latter left with his people 
and trekked northwards sixty to Seventy years ago. Shortly after crossing the 
Zambezi, his head Induna, Gwasa, left him and strack out more to the east; his son 
Chikusi founded the settlement of Angoni, now at Mlangeni ; Zongandowa proceeded 
northwards with his people and sous—Mpeseni, Khlova (elephant), Mombera 
Mkhlashlu—and settled where Mombera’s people are now, Then Zongandowa 
died. Shortly after his death Mpeseni and Chiweri left Mombera. Chiweri and 
his people settled near Dowa. Mpeseni and his people went right up to the Awemba 
country and Luapula, They captured much cattle ; owing to a plagne of locusts, 
and to being attacked with small-pox, they left the Luapula and came down to 
Pinduka, They then moved again and eettled in the neighbourhood of Fort Jameson. 

Mlanyeni was the son of Mpeseni, and fled to Mombera (in consequence of 
the Mpeseni Expedition), where he is still living. His son Mlanyeni is now the 
biggest chief of the Angoni in the Protectorate. His wife Mphete, who was left 
behind when he went to Mombera, is also a chief in this district. She may be 


Mlangeni Angoni—After the death of Chikusi, his son Gomani was made 
chief. Kachere (Chikusi’s brother) also died; his son Kachinda fought with 
Gomani, but got beaten. He then left and went to Chitundu, where he 


and the Government intervened. Gomani was hanged and Mdala made chief. 
Mdala was deposed and Mlangeni, widow of Chikusi, was made chieftainess, 

The chief tribes in the neighbourhood of Mpeseni Angoni are :—(a) Angoni, 
(+) Achewa, (c) Achapeta, (¢) Achikunda, (¢) Asenga, and more distant (/) Akunda. 


Since the arrival of the Angoni and the consequent wars, the tribes have become 
rather mixed. 


have his village under the west side of Mchenje, and held out in a fortified 
against the Angoni for some time, but was finally worsted, so had to run away, 
When things had quieted he built his village near the Russa, about 15 miles to 
the east of Mchenje. 


Katungwe, another Chapeta chief, used to have his Village near where the White 
Fathers (Kachibire Mission) are now. A tree in the Sip between Chj 


when attacked, Katungwe, at that place, made the 


With a native skin bellows before shooting them. He afterwards built 
25 miles to the east. 
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When the Angoni began to beat everybody, the Achapeta concentrated in 
several places: many joined Mwasi, the Achewa chief, at Kasungu, to the north, 
while others collected near Dowa. 

When peace was restored, the Achapeta, who had been with Mwasi, had got 
mixed with Achewa, and there are many who still do not know whether they were 
Achewa or Chapeta originally. 

The Angoni raided and made slaves in every direction, marrying the women 
captured, and keeping the men to help them fight, 

There are numbers of Asenga, Achewa, Achikunda, and Chapeta among the 
Angoni who now call themselves Angoni, also a few Atambuka; but the latter are 
chiefly the slaves of the Mombera section of Angoni to the north. There are also 
Akunda among the Angoni. 


> 
LANGUAGE. 


Negroid lips are thick, hence they are not able to speak so clearly as other 
nations, and slur over the letters “b," “v," “w” “f” especially, making a sort of 
mumble which might be either. One white man contends that a word should be 
spelt with a “b,” while another says it isa“ w.” As a matter of fact, it is neither. 


MEDICINES, 
Medicines muy be divided into two classes : 


(1) Real medicines, which are often wonderfully efficacious. 

(2) Charm medicines: such as putting horns in the way of a man to 
cause his death, tying a small cube of bango round his neck to cure 
blindness or bad eyesight; a medicine made of a bundle of sticks 
slung up over a patch of tobacco in a village which has been left, to 
prevent it from being stolen. 


Snake Bite Antidote-——Made of roots and leaves. A different medicine made 
for each snake and mixed together. Venom of snake, w/wilwi. Poison to drink, 
ndura, Poison for arrow, chaola. 


Mopes oF SUBSISTENCE. 


Hunting among Achikunda.—Elephant and buffalo are shot with rifles, The 
side or frontal head shots are used to kill elephant, and the head or neck shot 
generally for buffalo. The native names are the following -—Elephant, mzv'oo. 
Tuskless male, mowi, Elephant having tusks about 20 Ibs, golonga. Elephant 
having tusks about one load, betica (weight about 56 Ibs). Elephant having 
tusks about two men’s load, pinga; female elephant and its tusks, hurakasi 
(whatever weight), Buffalo, nyatt. Bull, 4aminci. Cow, nymang’ ombe, 

With dogs they chiefly hunt the Alipspringer. The klipspringer (mbdalali) 
generally ascends when frightened, and the dogs drive it to the top of a rock or 
peak, from which it cannot get away, and it is then shot with arrows. 
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They also hunt with dogs hartebeest (nkonze) and waterbuck (nyakodswe) and 
smaller antelope, but the dogs are not able to tackle kudu (nzi/owa), eland (ntusa), 
or the bigger antelopes. 

Game-pits (dindi) are common in Portuguese territory, A long, narrow, deep 
trench like a grave is dug where animals are expected to pass, either on a pathway 
or in a row, and covered over with lrushwood, grass and leaves. They do not put 
pointed stakes in the bottom. A bigger kind are made for elephant and rhino. 

A flame Fence (chinge) is often put round a field to keep game off at night, 
with # game-pit and noose in an opening. 

The Noose (matanda) is fastened to a strong bow firmly fixed in the ground 
and bent down, and so arranged as to be released when the animal tries to 
pass, When set for smaller animals, it is arranged to catch the neck; for larger 
animals, the legs. 

Stone Traps —Maliwa (diwa in Chinyanja) and falling logs are arranged to catch 
smaller animals and lesser cats which are valued for their skins, either as ornaments 
or to keep tobacco and snuff in, being skinned from the head in the form of a 
bag. 

After an elephant has been killed and the tusks cut out, it is the custom for 
the oldest hunter present to remove the mass of nerves from the interior of the 
tusk. This he does out of sight, and the rest carefully avoid the place. If a 
younger hunter were to do this, or see the operation done, he would loge his eyesight, 
according to the superstition. A favourable omen is sought before setting out 
hunting. Medicine is taken the night beforethe proposed expedition, and a dream: 
of a bird flying upwards, or of a person ascending a hill, are accounted favourable 
whereas a dream of falling, or of people in black clothes, would deter the hunter 
from starting, - 

Hunters are tatued on the arm in a special way. On return from a successful 
hunt, a dance called Chipalw ia generally held, 

Measures—aA mkono might be called the unit of linear measure. It is, roughly 
halfa yard. Two mikono are called a hopande, two malupande are called a miwamba, 
two midiwambe are called a chirundy, and two sirandu are called a magola, 

Very often chiruadw is used to denote any piece of cloth bigger than a 
miwambe, the computation of anything above being too severe a mathematical 
problem to deal with. A mbono is measured when a bargain is struck, by calling 
any average-sized man and measuring from the tips of his fingers to his elbow-joint, 
The cloth is then doubled to mnke o Ipande, and the /upande doubled over till the 
required number are measured off. 

Honey (Uchi).—Bees (nguchi) are not domesticated, but prepared hives of 
bark are sometimes hung in the trees to entice them to hive there. The natives 
are very fond of honey ; they devour the honey and the grubs impartially. To take 
a nest, a wisp of grass is lit and held near the nest fora short time or poked into 
the hole, It is then dag out with a pointed stick if in the ground, or hacked out 
of a tree with an axe, The bees do not appear to be stupefied in the least, and fly 
round, but hardly ever sting. | 
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The honey-bird is no myth, and whenever its twittering is heard the natives 
always look round carefully, The following are the native names for the bird: in 
Chinyanja, Veedsu ; in Angoni, Soro; and in Swahili, Segw. 

Wooden Pillows are called in Yao, msamilo; in Swahili, mto or msamilo; and 
in Angoni, chigoko. 

Washing.—tThe villager uses madea (maize bran) with which to wash things 
(having no knowledge of soap). 

Architecture —Villages are stockaded to keep out lions, as Gwirisi and other 
villages near Lilongwe; others have a stockaded court outside each hut, as in 
Portuguese territory south and south-east of Fort Manning. 

Making Fire—Hefore the introduction of matches, fire was made by Swahilis 
by snapping their flint locks till the sparks so produced kindled the grass, threads 
of cloth, or whatever they had prepared to ignite. Powder was not used for this 
purpose. 

Other tribes make fire in the same way as most uncivilised peoples, by two 
sticks cut for the purpose, One, long, thin, and pointed, is stood with the point in 
a notch on the side of the second, which is placed lying on the ground. The 
vertical stick is then made to revolve rapidly by rubbing between the palms until 
fire is produced at the point. When a man is alone he has to make it himself, but 
if several are present it can usually be done in two reliefa. Only especial trees are 
used for this purpose. A tree called mpeka is one tree used for this purpose, also 
the bamboo. 

Musical [xsTRUMENTS. 

Kaligo (Chinyanja); gudv (Angoni).—This instrument is shaped like a bow, 
with a string made out of prepared sinews from the back of eland or other game. 
In the middle of the wood is a cup wade of a gourd, to make it sound ; the string is 
twanged. There are sometimes some finger-notes arranged at one end to vary the 
sound. 





Fic, 1,—iscHLiaANoA. 


The natives, although having nothing which can be called a tune on their 
musical instruments, can recognise a piece of music again. Some boys, having 
heard “ The Soldiers in the Park” played by the band of the let KAR. fairly often, 
recognised the same tune on the gramophone about three months later. They 
sometimes whistle tunes they have heard the band play. 

The Angoni sing in parts when carrying loads. 

The Askari of the band do not learn by ear, but by watching the instructor's 
fingers. 

Vot. XXXVITL E 
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Ischlianga (Angoni).—A section of mapira cut off with the knot or joint left 
at a, cut almost round at }, but a strip (¢) left. This is split down a short way 80 
that it can vibrate, Hole cut at d. They hum through this hole and vibrate ¢ 
with a piece of grass, which makes a buzzing sound. 


RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION. 


The old religion of the country consists of a belief in spirits and a vague idea 
of a Supreme Being. Many of the Ayao, however, call themselves Mohammedans, 
having had more to do with Zanzibar than others. They are really only Moham- 
medans in that they call themselves such and circumcise their children, and make 
some pretence at praying on rare oceasions, Of the precepts of Islam they know 
nothing. It does not prevent their drinking beer; they never observe the five 
times of prayer religiously, and some only pray during Ramadhan. They, of course, 
get very distorted ideas; one idea is that it is against their religion to remove from 
their heads in public a white cap of Swahili origin, from the fact that it is considered 
bad manners among the Arabs to remove the turban except in the house of a man 
you know very intimately. 

It is largely thought that the Koran is written in Swahili. 


Dreams 
A bird flying upwards 
Climbing a hill ‘iumaean i 
Much money... 9... see ase wae Denote good luck, 
A lot of people dressed in white 
Paling em Denote ed nc 


Boiling Water Ordeal—As in England in the Middle Ages. 

Spirits (Mzimu) (plural, Azimu)—Azimu are the people that come to us in 
our dreams ; they are never seen except in dreams, Authorities differ as to whether 
they can be heard or not. A noise seemingly without cause is often referred to 
Azimu, such as a squeak or ory which cannot be accounted for. Ghosts are never 
seen, or Azimu out of dreams, 

The spirits of father and mother should provide for one's welfare, or, if they 
are alive, perhaps grandfather or other near relation, They should keep off the 
bad spirits who want to do harm. 


If you meet with trouble, you can put white beans or flour under certain 
trees and ask your Azimu to do better. 

God (Chiuta or Mulungu)—Nothing much is known about him. He is 
regarded as more or less omnipotent and omniscient, but seems to be a hazy idea 
of some supreme being and to account for unexplained phenomena, such as thunder, 


lightning, and small- He does ot ; . 
snentioned: = not seem to require prayer, and is hardly ever 
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Witcheraft (Ufti), Wizard or witch (mjiti)—An mfiti can kill a man by 
medicine. If he does this he always comes to the grave to eat the body, generally 
with his fellow mfti. If a man is supposed to have been killed by w/iti, a» man 
ekilled in medicine to use against a mjiti stops by the grave at night after the man 
is buried. When the mifi comes he sticks a sharpened stick up either its anus or 
penis. The m/iti then runs away and dies in his village. A native who had had this 
done to him would be afraid to tell, in case it was thought that he was mjiti, and 
so a man is sometimes removed in this way. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 

The ordinary European will show the height of anything by holding the hand 
horizontally, palm downwards ; the native only does this to denote inanimate objects, 
The height of a human being is always shown by holding the hand upright, fingers 
uppermost, and the height of an animal by holding the arm horizontally, with the 
palin outward, 

In the sign of beckoning they reverse the palm, and at first sight it would look 
like a sign of repulsion. To attract attention (perhaps when shooting or when they 
don’t want to talk) they make a click, click, click with the tongue and teeth, like 
many women do to denote vexation. 

The native day is the reverse of the astronomical day, wsifw toa lelo (the night 
of to-day), is what we call “last night." The night has the prior place in their mind 
apparently. 

A journey is not reckoned by how many days’ trek is performed, but by how 
many nights are slept on the road. ‘Time and distance are both very hazy ideas in 
the native mind, as they are both so immaterial to him, There is no reason for 
hurry in his ordinary life, nor any reason for getting to a place in a given time. 
An askari going on leave for a certain number of days generally keeps count by 
notching a stick every night, 

Knowledge of Stars—Only a very few stars are known; their names are here 
given. 

Milky Way—tIn Yao lichinga wsikw (the game fence of the night). 

Pleiades. —Yao, trimira or tlimile; Achikunda, nsangwe, 

Stars—Chinyanja, nyenyezt ; Chiyao, mtondwa. 

The Moon.—Muwezi. New Moon.—Lero wambalame mawa uoneka (to-day it is 
for the birds (the birds see it); to-morrow it will be visible). 

Birds are supposed to have keener sight than man. 

Mawa nyonga uoneka chifudwa lero waziu,—To-morrow the moon will he 
visible, for to-day it is a spirit. 

Moon in Angoni is Vyanga, 

Albinism occurs occasionally, Albinos are said (by the natives) to have 
reddish skin, and to suffer much from the sun. The hair is white but woolly, and 
the eyes delicate, 
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Madness (masoka)—Natives are afflicted with a kind of madness which causes 
them to rush into the bush and wander about. They sleep out in the bush, and, 
when hungry, come into a village and take what they want, but are not ‘tie 
recognise their own village from any other. People are usually very good to them — 
and put out food forthem. They, however, prefer uncooked food, and will generally — 
take maize or cassava from the fields. If they are offered cooked food they will 
generally throw it back in the face of the person who gives it. The natives have 
certain medicines they give for madness, which are said to cure it. ; 
A man who had been mad was questioned about it, He said he could ; 
remember first running out into the bush, and nothing since, till he had an idea 
that he felt, better. m took vad gate MA ee . 
men, who brought him back and gave him medicine, and after # short. time he was 
cured. 














ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE SOUTH-WESTERN CONGO 
FREE STATE. 


By E. Torpay anp T. A. Joyor, MLA. 
(Wirn Prarzs XVII-XX.] 


Tue following tentative sketch of the population of the South-Western Congo Free 
State, the order in which the peoples have arrived in their present positions, and the 
causes which have underlain the tribal movements, is based on a two years’ survey 
of the district, the extent of which is exhibited on the accompanying map. It 
forms the conclusion of the series of ethnographical papers published by the same 
authors in various issues of the Journal’ and Man, though many points of interest 
in connection with the collections made during this period still await publication. 
Although mainly ethnological, it contains a certain amount of purely ethno- 
graphical matter, chiefly in connection with the Ba-Yanzi, which hardly sufficed to 
form a paper by itself. The paper has no pretensions to conclusiveness, since 
much remains to be done in this most interesting district. At the same time the 
amount of information collected seems to be a sufficient basis for a few general 
theories, which, at best, must be regarded as working hypotheses. 

The tract of country of which the inhabitants are under consideration may be 
roughly defined as that between the Kasai on the north, and 7° S., and again 
between the Loange in the east, and the Kwango on the west. The country slopes 
from the south to the north, and is drained by the following main rivers; starting 
in the east, the Lubue, the Luela, the Kancha, the Kwilu, the Wamba and the 
~ Kwango; the Kwilu basin, which has been the centre of observation, is mainly 
grass-land, the banks of the rivers alone being forested. The banks of the Kwilu 
itself appear to be the most fruitful portion of the whole region, and the history 
of the population consists, in a great measure, in a struggle for the possession of 
this, the most fertile, territory. 

The following tribes come under consideration, Ba-Samba, Ba-Songo, Wa- 
Ngongo, Ba-Bunda, Ba-Yaka, Ba-Yanzi, Ba-Pindi, Ba-Mbala, Ba-Huana, Ba-Lua, 
Ba-Kwese, and Ba-Djok* (Kioko), The position and extent of each of these can 
be seen on the map, and are further defined at the beginning of the section of text 
allotted to each. 

Their culture appears to be purely “ West African” in type, the sole 

TI, TI, TIS. 
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incongruous elements being formed by the coiled basketry of the Ba-Kwese 
(Pl. XVIII, B. Fig. 2), the swords of the Ba-Bunda (Pl. XVII, B. Fig. 5), and the 
spears of the Wa-Ngongo. 

Cannibalism is. practised by the following :—Ba-Yanzi, Ba-Huana, Northern 
Ba-Mbala, Ba-Pindi, and one tribe of the Ba-Kwese, also the Ba-Samba, Ba-Songo, 
Wa-Ngongo and Ba-Bunda where they are in contact with any of the above. It 
is interesting to notice that, generally speaking, those tribes inhabiting the districts 
where food, both animal and vegetable, is most abundant are most addicted to this 
practice, This fact seems to prove that, for this region of Africa, cannibalism 
cannot be attributed to a scarcity of provisions. 

During the time that this information was being collected, the country was 
visited by a German scientist, Dr, Frobenius. The authors regret that the infor- 
mation collected by him has not yet been published, since it must necessarily be 
of great value in any discussion of this region. At the same time there is an 
advantage in publishing an entirely independent survey, There are a few points 
in the preliminary observations published by Dr. Frobenius with which the authors 
cannot quite agree, and it may he as well to refer to them here. 

In the Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie, 1905, p. 468, he claims to have identified the 
Ba-Jeje of Kund with certain Ba-Jaja or Ba-Ja; this name is not a tribal 
appellation at all, but simply a term expressing the inhabitants of the village Baia. 

On p. 469, he states,“ Die Zusammengehirigkeit der erst-gennanten Stiimme 
(Bajaka, Bassamba, Bapindi und Bamballa) bezeichnete ich als Granithildung, 
Das ist so zu verstehen : sie sind regellos iiber das ganze Gebiet verteilt. Auf dem 
Mareche in irgend eine Richtung mag man erst ein Dorf der Bamballa, dann zwei 
der Bapindi, dann eies der Bassamba, wieder eines der Bamballa, drei der Bajakka, 
waw. berihren.” 

Though this is true of the part of the country through which he made his 
“ 2weitagemarsche “' (i¢,, behind Michakila), it gives a false idea of the conditions 
prevailing over the rest. of the region os the map accompanying this paper will 
show. The fact was that the learned traveller passed through just that district where 
these tribes meet, and a certain amount of overlapping has necessarily taken place. 
The statement which immediately follows: “Die 2zweite Eigenart ist dass sie alle 
auf genat den gleichen Kulturerscheiningen leben. Die Stdmme sind abgesehen 

von der Sprache heute genau einer Art," can only be taken in the very widest 
sense as signifying that they all belong to the “ West African” form of culture, 
Of course, in such a region as the neighbourhood of Michakila, the villages have 
acquired a certain false homogeneity owing to constant intercourse and interchange 
of customs, but this is certainly not the case in the large tracts which compose the 
rest of the Kwilu region, 

The statement on the same page that the Ba-Huanean : 

Ba-Huana) have reached their present position from peretae paler: F oe 
for the reasons given in the section relating to that people, pag 


' Zeit. f. Bth., W086, p. 767, 


 ————— 
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Again, in the Zeitschrift for 1906, pp. 737-738, Dr. Frobenius speaks of certain 
tribes (Bansadi, Badinga, Banguli and Bankutu) as “ Baschensi und Halbbaschensi.” 
As is well-known throughout the Free State the term Ba-Shensi means merely 
“aborigines.” No doubt the author was aware of this, particularly as the 
fact is mentioned (though of East Africa) by his learned colleague, Dr. Ankermann, 
in his exceedingly valuable paper in the Archiv. fier Anthropologie, 1906, p. 252. 
But it is just possible that he may have been misled by his interpreters, who were 
strangers to the neighbourhood, and therefore may have applied this rather 
depreciative term to the natives, regarding them as an uncultured folk because 
they had not yet advanced to the “ dignity " of being in the service of a European. 
Also in the same journal for 1907, on p. 315, he states of the “ Kwangovolker” 
and the “Stimme am unteren Kassai," “Vor allen Dingen ist die Sprache 
noch heute das alte Kikongo.” It is true that some of the natives, especially 
among those on the river banks, speak the trade Chikongo, but the local dialects, 
spoken by the population at lange, do not resemble Chikongo more than 
Chikongo itself resembles Kiswahili. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Frobenius follows Dr. Ravenstein’ in 
identifying the “Anziken” (Anzicana, Anzichi, Anziques) with the Ba-Teke of 
Stanley Pool. 


Ba-Sampa, Ba-Sonco and Wa-NGONGO. 

These peoples live in small enclaves distributed amongst the peoples already 
mentioned. The most important are: Wa-Ngongo, on the Luzubi and on the 
Gobari; Ba-Songo, on the Kwilu to the north of Kongo, and to the north of the 
Luchima ; Ba-Samba, on the Gufu. These peoples, owing to the small size of 
their settlements, speak the language of the tribe surrounding them; but they each 
speak a language of their own which is not understood by the rest. So little is 
known of them that it is impossible to discuss their affinities, but it is possible that 
they may be the remains of an aboriginal population. They are extremely 
reticent as regards any information concerning themselves, and though, when 
friendly relations are established, they will chat freely on any other subject, yet if 
any question is asked regarding their origin or habits they immediately refuse to 
understand. 

The northern Ba-Mbala found the Ba-Songo in possession of the country 
when they arrived, and purchased land from them and the Ba-Yanzi. 

The Wa-Ngongo are particularly interesting as the only tribe amongst whom 
spears are found; these are of the socketed variety ; they also use pan-pipes, 

All have adopted the hair-dress, clothes and houses of the surrounding 
population. 

Ba-Bunpa. 

The Ba-Bunda extend, roughly, from 5° to 5°30° 5., and from 19° to 20° E, 

According to the northern Ba-Mbala they were in the country before the Ba-Yanzi. 
» AB. pp. 91 (note) and 192. 








a 
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Physically they are of much heavier build than the rest of the peoples described in 
this paper, they are large-boned and very dark in colour. Frobenius says that 
they are fairer than the rest, but those, amounting to many hundreds, seen by one 
of the authors at Kikwit, whither they had come to fetch loads for the Kancha 
River, were certainly extremely dark. The same author says that they extend 
nearly as far as the Kwango, but it is certain that none are found established west 
of the Kwilu. The mistake may have arisen from the fact that the Bakwa- 
Mosinga tribe of Bakwese are ruled by a chief of Ba-Bunda blood, Yongo. 

It is interesting to note that swords are in general use among the Ba-Bunda ; 


the peculiar “counter-changed ogee” pattern of blade is, we believe, unique. 
(PL XVII, B, Fig. 5.) 


Ba-Yaxa! 

The Ba-Yaka extend from the Kwango, south of 430°, where they are found 
on the left bank also, roughly speaking to the Ba-Mbala. They have been settled 
on the Kwango for centuries, since they are mentioned by some of the earliest 
travellers. Here they are ruled by one great chief known as the Kiamfu, whose 
power, at the beginning of this year, has been overthrown by the Congo authorities, 
the Kiamfu himself being now in prison at Leopoldville It has been stated that, 
in former times this state was subject to the Muata Yamvo, ruler of Lunda, and it 
seems quite possible that the chieftainship was seized by one of the emigrant 
raiding chiefs of Lunda (see Carvalho* passim), who have formed so powerful a 
factor in the history of this region of Africa. It may be, indeed, that the title 
“Kiamfu " is derived from “ Yamyo.”* 

It is, however, very doubtful whether the Ba-Yaka were actually tributary to 
the state of Lunda; and, even if the first chief of Lunda origin did send a nominal 
tribute to the Muata Yamfo, it is very improbable that it was long maintained. 

The eastern portion of the Ba-Yaka seem to be emigrants who have rebelled 
against the Kiamfu, and are ruled by a chief named Muri Kongo, and it is to this 
eastern section that the notes already published relate. It may be mentioned in 
passing that the title “Muri” applied to Kongo seems in this case to be merely 
honorific. 

The strip of Ba-Yaka extending in a north-easterly direction from the upper 
waters of the Gufa or Kafi, as well as the enclave on the right bank of the Kwiln, 
appear to be the result of a later migration of the subjects of Muri Kongo towards 
the east, 

Physically, psychologically and culturally, the Eastern Ba-Yaka show a close 
resemblance to the Southern Ba-Mbala. The languages of the two peoples also 
display important points of resemblance. 

* See also TJ,* 


*'. This admirable work is by far the best of those deal with the history 
ethnography of the tribes connected with the Lunda Empire, = as 


saya mentions the term Kiamvo as a title of the ruler of the “ 4 yakalla,” ppears 
confuse it with Muata Yumeo, : = = 
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Ba-Yanzi 

The Ba-Yanzi, with which this paper deals, including their sub-tribes the 
Wa-Nguli and Makua, extend on the east bank of the Kwilu from its mouth to 
430° S., occupying the territory eastward as far as the Kancha and Kasai. 
South of the 4th degree they are separated from the Kwilu bank by Ba-Huana 
and Ba-Mbala territory. On the western bank they are found from 4° to 430° S. 
An isolated settlement exists on the eastern bank north of 5°. It is possible that 
the Ba-Konde! on the left bank of the Kwilu, and, if Frobenius is right, the 
Ba-Dinga between the Luela and the Kancha, are also Ba-Yanzi, 

Their original home appears to be in the north, since their manner of preparing 
manioc is typical of the Congo where the parent stock is found. There is a 
statement found in the works of many writers that the Ba-Yanzi are Ba-Bangi, 
who have been drawn down the Congo by trade to Stanley Pool, and that the term 
Ba-Yanzi is an uncomplimentary nickname given them by the surrounding peoples, 
It is difficult to fix the responsibility for this statement, or to discover the grounds 
on which it was first made, but it may safely be said that the Ba-Yanzi of this 
neighbourhood do not regard the name as a nickname, nor do they call themselves 
by any other. As far as could be discovered they have no tradition concerning 
their arrival in the country, which they seem to have occupied more by peaceful 
settlement than by force of arms. Certainly they seem to have been in possession 
of it for a considerable time. The northern section of the Ba-Mbala admittedly 
purchased the territory they now occupy from them and the Ba-Sungo; and, even 
if this tradition did not exist, the subsequent arrival of the Ba-Mbala would be 
apparent from the fact that they regard the Ba-Yanzi chiefs as suzerains. The 
northern Ba-Huana, too, pay the latter tribute, In fact, apart from the Ba-Songo, 
Wa-Ngongo and Ba-Sambe, the Ba-Yanzi, with the Ba-Yaka and Ba-Bunda, may 
be regarded as the tribes longest settled in the stretch of country under 
consideration. 

Physically the best specimens of the people are found in the up-country, the 
worst on the river banks. 

The hair of the men is dressed in a bunch at the back of the head, that of the 
women is usually parted in the middle and made up into two plaits which hang 
down behind the ears, less frequently the head is shaved, with the exception of 
three longitudinal ridges of hair, or is dressed in the same fashion as that of the 
Ba-Huana. The last is true of those Ba-Yanzi inhabiting the banks of the 
Kwilu. Head-coverings are only worn in mourning. On the river no paint is 
used; inland they employ a red pigment extracted from the eeed-capsule of the 
Biza Orellana, with which they ornament themselves on festal occasions. In 
mourning the face is smeared with soot. The men do not ornament themselves 
with scars, but women are decorated in this fashion on the abdomen. Clothing 
consists of palm-cloth worn round the loins; on the banks this cloth is plain, but 


' The Ba-Konde appear to display certain affinities with the Ba-Huana alao, 
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in the interior, behind Luano, it is ornamented with diaper patterns; women wear, 
attached to their girdles, a number of small receptacles made from the necks of 
gourds. Bracelets of iron and copper are worn on the arms and legs, The clothes 
of the dead are buried with them. 

The Ba-Yanzi will eat practically anything. Manioe flour is prepared in the 
following ways :— 


1. A pot of water is placed on the fire and a handful of flour is thrown 
into it; when it boils, it is stirred, and more flour is added little by 
little until it forms a compact pudding; it is then formed into a 
ball, placed on a leaf and is ready for eating; it is both palatable 
and nutritious, 

2, The flour is mixed with water until it forms a stiff dough; this is 
made up into portions in the shape of sausages, the length and 
diameter varying according to locality; it is then wrapped in 
banana-leaves and boiled; so prepared it is sourish and not 
palatable as far as Europeans are concerned. 


In both cases the flour is prepared as follows:—the manioc is soaked in water 

for three days, and then peeled and dried in the sun; after this it is pounded in 
wooden mortars, The Ba-Yanzi will eat the flesh of all animals (except a certain fish 
which is considered unwholesome), even in an advanced stage of decomposition. 
Fish and meat are smoked and exported, Palm-oil is used in cooking, except in the 
case of smoked meat, which is eaten uncooked. They are not cleanly in the 
preparation of their food.’ They are cannibals, but do not eat relations or the flesh 
of individuals who have died natural deaths. In the case of 4 murder it was 
found by enquiry that every male in the village, except the chief and his children, 
who were debarred by his office from eating human flesh, had shared in the 
banquet on the remains; the children were given the bones to gnaw. They are 
not ashamed of cannibalism. Tobacco is used chiefly for smoking, though snuffing 
is also practised. The tobacco grown near Luano is famous throughout the 
country, 
In the interior they are hunters, though they do not know how to make spear- 
traps for elephants and hippos. These are made for them by Ba-Mbala who are 
allowed a share of the meat. Pitfalls and nets are used, the latter being large and 
of good quality} snares are set in the plantations of ground-nuts for partridges and 
guinea-fowl. On the river they are great fishermen, Fowls, goats and dogs are 
kept as domestic animals. 

They are good agriculturists, their manioe plantations are easily recognisable 
because they do not clear away the grass; ground-nuts, Kasai-peas (voandseia), all 
kinds of bananas and plantains and much tobacco, are cultivated. 


‘ “My followers, mainly Ba-Mbala and Ba-Huana, frequent! 
Be-Yansi on thia account.” y refused food offered them by 
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Three types of hut are found amongst them :— 

1. Rectangular, with ridged roof and two compartments, about 150m. 
high and 4m. loug, built of grass; the threshold of the door rises 
30cm, from the ground, 

2, Semi-cylindrical, with a verandah supported on pillars, similarly 
divided in two compartments, about 2m. high. 

3, The same pattern as 2, but without a verandah, and 450m. high. The 
last type was found in the village of Kibwata, east of the Kwilu, and 
the houses were arranged in a circle, each separated from the next 
by a space of about lm, This was the only place in which this type 
was found. 

In Chitutu’s village, Ganga, the huts were of the first type, except that of the 
chief, which was of the second type, though as large as the huts at Kibwata. 
With the above exception the huts were built without any systematic arrange- 
ment. Each wife has her own hut. 

They make good basketwork and pottery; iron is smelted and worked; the 
Wa-Nguli, in particular, are good smiths, and their weapons, tools, etc., are 
particularly well made. They are great: traders, exporting food, tobacco and ivory ; 
the currency used is formed by Djimbu, brass rods and salt. The first, being of 
southern origin, are not common, and, consequently, have a value about four times 
as great as on the Lukula, Brass rods, on the contrary, have a very low value. 

As far as could be observed inheritance was from futher to son ; where there 
were 10 sons the brother was the heir. 

The Ba-Yanzi are governed by a number of great chiefs, each of whom rules 
over a number of petty chiefs; no tribute is paid by the latter to the former, and 
the organisation seems only to exist for the purposes of war; a free man will often 
leave his village and set up asa petty chief on his own account; he regards the 
chief of the village he left as his suzerain. At the same time the great chiefs of 
the Ba-Yanzi exact tribute from foreign tribes who have settled in their country ; 
this tribute consists of the heads of all game slain and all people killed in war. 
For instance, generally speaking, all the Northern Ba-Mbala, except those in the 
extreme west, pay this tribute to Ba-Yanzi chiefs, and many of the Northern 
Ba-Huana also; in consequence, all ivory found in these villages can be traced as 
having been purchased from a Ba-Yanzi chief. 

The great chiefs are assisted by a council consisting of all the fighting men, 
though only the petty chiefs epeak in deliberations. 

The great chief usually has a confidential adviser, who, in all cases observed, 
was u slave; such slaves have great influence, and receive numerous presents from 
their masters; they often impersonate the chief before strangers, while their 
muster keeps in the background. ‘I'he chief is, as a rule, the head fetish-man. 

The slaves are mainly Ba-Yauzi, and their status is hereditary; they are very 


' The smal! abell Ofiredla nana, 
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well treated. Some chiefs breed slaves, and a male slave who is considered a 
father of good children receives many wives from his chief, Great chiefs live in a 
separate village of their own, inhabited only by themselves, their wives and their 
slaves. Polygyny is the rule; the unmarried are free to indulge. In the case of 
adultery, theoretically, the man may be killed, but in practice he pays a heavy 
compensation. Blood revenge is known; if a Mo-Yanzi is killed his village at once 
rises and attacks that of the murderer; hostilities do not cease until a slave 
belonging to the latter village is handed over to be eaten. 

The name of a married woman may not be pronounced by any man except her 
husband or brother; she must be addressed as * wife of so-and-so.” Neglect of the 
rule is 4 great insult and would he regarded as an excuse for manslaughter ; it is 
punishable, at the least, by a heavy fine, 

Tn war, on the road leading to the village, about 200 metres from the entrance, 
a small hillock, about 30cm. high, ia ereeted, with three arrows stuck into it. This 
is a sigu that entrance is prohibited. 

The road leading to the village is defended as follows ‘Sticks, about Im. long 
are pointed and the ends hardened in the fire, these are fixed in the fround in the 
high grass bordering the tract, the pointed ends pointing diagonally towards the 
path and away from the village, so that anyone approaching and leaving the tract 
runs against them. At various distances, from 5 to 20m. are traps, each consisting 
of s hole about Lin, deep and 40cm, in diameter, at the bottom of which are several 
stakes with hardened points; they are covered with grass and earth, and distri- 
buted unequally on the path and in the grass on either side of it, Near the village 
is an especially elaborate trap; in the centre of the road is a pitfall similar to those 
just described, with similar armature, but with the covering half removed, so that 
it is plain to the passer-by, but at each side, a step further on, is another trap 
carefully concealed, In the village itself, especially behind houses where people 
might hide, similar pits are prepared. 

The most frequent disease is an affection of the skin which attacks the entire 
body; whole villages are affected by it; wounds heal with difficulty, owing, 
probably, to the bad food the Ba-Yanzi eat. 

The graves are not surmounted by any mound, and are on] 
the broken pots which are placed on them, The 
of one of its members, Ata funeral, ivory side-hlo 
of great age and cannot be purchased at any price, 

Among the Ba-Yanzi of the river bank, especially in 
Kongo, belief in Moloks, as the cause of sickness and death, is found,and the person 
accused of possession is killed and eaten; this belief, which is not found amongst 
the tribes of the interior, has evidently been adopted from the Ba-Mbala. 

Certain fetishes seem to be of a phallic nature and are 
especially relating to the fertility of women, are made to them. There are three 
principal fetishes involved ; these were seen at Ganga, and belonged to the chief 
Chitutu, who is considered the greatest magician in the country, 


y recognisable by 
Whole village mourns the death 
wn horns are sounded ; these are 


the neighbourhood of 
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1. Chitutu himeelf said this was the male, Muliime (Fig. 1). It consisted of a 
coiled basket,in which were set four phalli, made of clay moulded on wooden cores; 
to the bases of each of these, on one side, were attached feathers, which he said 
represented the pubic hair. These were painted white with two transverse bands 
of red. The extremities were yellow from spitting with kola. 

2. This was said to be female (Fig. 2); it consisted of a pottery vessel, globular 
in shape, with a circular mouth and a straw handle; it was ornamented with red, 
a white transverse line, and white spots. To this was bound on one side a 
sausage-like object of clay moulded on a wooden core, painted red, On the other 
was fastened an iron bell. Inside were offerings, such as jim/nt, brass rods, pieces 
of iron, ete. 





"3 : Bil 


Fig, 1. Fria, 2. 

3. An object, also of wood on a clay core, triangular in outline, with a conical 
projection on one side; along one edge was a fringe of feathers supposed to repre- 
sent hair. This was said to be female, and probably represented a vulva. 

Besides these are a number of wooden objects; these were said to represent 
children. 

The ceremony is as follows :—All the fetishes are spread out on a piece of cloth; 
the chief with two of his sons orelaves sits down opposite them. A cock is brought, 
and the chief cuts an artery at the side of the bird’s neck and lets the blood trickle 
out through the mouth over the three first fetishes, scattering a few drops over the 
others. Then he chews kola, and, meanwhile, addresses the fetishes, alternately 
coaxing and threatening them, and making his petition, which is usually a request 
for fertility for his wives and slaves. After each sentence he spita on the three 
principal fetishes, and his sons or slaves spit on the others. 


Ba-Pixp. 
The Ba-Pindi are found in two distinct settlements on the Kwilu. The main 
body are on the right bank of the Kwilu between 5:30° and 6°30°; a smaller colony 
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is found on the left bank of the Kwengo, between the Ba-Mbala and the Ba-Yaka, 
and there is an offshoot of this section on the right bank of the Kwilu near Kikwit. 
As far as is known, the main section extends eastwards as far as the Kasai, where 
Wissmann"found them settled in territory belonging to Mai Munene, to whom they 
were paying tribute. 

Very little is known about their ethnography, except their skill in carving and 
weaving. More, however, is known concerning their history than that of the other 
tribes with which this paper deals. 

It appears that they were originally inhabitants of the Upper Kwango, where 
they were attacked about the year 1620 by the Lunda chief, Kingnri, and his band 
of roving marauders.* Some of them mixed with the invaders to form the basis of 
the Imbangala people,” while the rest, a large proportion, were driven into the 
interior, penetrating eventually as far as the upper waters of the Kasai, where they 
settled. But they were not left in peace, for a Lunda chief, Mukelenge 
Mutombo, who had come from the court of Ilunga with the original Mai, attacked 
them and seized part of their territory. However, he treated them well, so they 
remained, Perhaps the tribute which, according to Wissmann, some of them paid 
to Mai, had its origin in this conquest. Thus they are related to the Ba-Kwese, 
though the relationship is not recognised by either people; nor is this surprising, 
since the Ba-Kwese only contain a small element of Ba-Pindi blood which they 
have derived from those who acquiesced in the rule of the Lunda invaders. The 
two languayes, however, display considerable similarity. | 

The two sections of Ba-Pindi, mentioned above, differ considerably in character ; 
the second are on the whole lazy, while the first are amongst the most industrious 
people of this region; moreover, the culture of the former has been influenced 
considerably by contact with the Ba-Mbala and Ba-Yaka. Of the latter, those to 
the north are peaceful; those to the south are extremely warlike, in consequence 
of their continual struggles with the Ba-Djok’, This southern portion have 
opposed all penetration on the Loange southwards, not because they are hostile to 
Europeans, but because they wish to prevent them from coming into contact with 
the Ba-Djok*, fearing lest they might supply their hereditary foes with more arms 
and ammunition, These Ba-Djok" formerly occupied their country up to 6° south 
latitude, and even, according to Arnot, sent expeditions as far north as the Bashi- 
Lange. They proved a great scourge to the Ba-Pindi, harried their country and 
carried off many of them as slaves to Portuguese territory, Some twelve years 
ago, however, the Ba-Kwese, with whom the Ba-Pindi had also been at war 
recrosseil the Kwilu, and the Ba-Pindi, freed from the presence of the latter, “ee 
'Wip él 
* 8, p. 70, W.! (who alone dates this event about 1600), W.* p. 61, F. 


*W., Wa, p. 20, F.  Jmbaagola appears to be the original and correct name 
of the avian now usually called Bangala; it occurs as acives Purchaa, A nee oe 
ieauee y the Portagals, by themselves, Imbangolas.” The Ba-Kwese always pronounce it 
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able to turn their full strength against the Ba-Djok*, with the result that they 
drove them down to 7°. 

In these operations they laid waste a strip of land between 630 and 7°, which 
is still actually uninhabited (though traces of destroyed villages arg yet to be 
found there), and which serves as a “ march” between the Ba-Pindi and Ba-Djok* 
territory. This artificial desert extends from the Kwengo to the Loange.' Accord- 
ing to information collected amongst the Ba-Kwese, the Ba-Pindi and Ba-Bunda 
were in occupation of the right bank of the Kwila when they arrived there. 

All Ba-Pindi are cannibals, and buy many slaves from the Tu-Kongo for 
eating; they are despised by the Ba-Kwese and Ba-Mbala, who say that they are 
liars and thieves. 

An interesting question is raised by the fact that the Ba-Pindi in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mouth of the Kwengo alone weave pile cloth, somewhat similar in 
type to velvet. This is of very good quality, and the patterns are extremely 
handsome (PI. XVII, A. Figs. 1 and 2); it is not quite as good as that of the Ba- 
Kuba, from which it differs in character. The neighbouring tribes make no cloth 
of this description, so it is an open question whether the Ba-Pindi of this neighbour- 
hood may not have invented the process. 


BA-Mnata? 

The Ba-Mbala fall into two distinct groups; the southern portion, who appear 
to be the parent stem, occupy the territory between the Kwilu and Kwengo, from 
the mouth of the latter as far south asa line drawn through the sources of the 
Luano. They are also found between the Djari and the Kwengo as far south as a 
line drawn through Kisamba, with the exception of a small region occupied by an 
immigrant settlement of Bakwese on the left bank of the Djari, near its mouth. 
The west bank of the Kwengo is also inhabited by them, but they do not appear 
to extend into the interior. 

The northern section is found on each side of the Kwilu, but is cut in half by 
the Ba-Yanzi, Ba-Songo, Ba-Huana and Ba-Pindi, who occupy the banks of the 
river ; they may be said to extend, roughly, from 18° east latitude to the Kancha- 
Kwilu watershed ; their limit in the north is 4°, in the south 5-30° on the left bank, 
and 5° on the right. The cultural differences between the two have already been 
fully described. They have certainly advanced to this position from the south ; the 
native tradition is that they have been driven from theit home on the sources of 
the Kwengo by the “Mulua,” who are undoubtedly the Ba-Lua found further 
south.” This tradition is current among all sections of the Ba-Mbala ; the Ba-Mbala, 
of Kolokoto, gave the additional information that when the movement started a 
section of their people took a more easterly route. The northern section found the 

' Mr. Hohmann, of the Kasai Company, has attempted, but without success, to cross this 


territory, both up the Kwengo and up the Loange. 
® See also TJ.', TJ4, and TJ.*. 
* See note 1 on p. 145. 
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country ocenpied by the Ba-Songo and Ba-Yanzi, from whom they purchased 
territory, a statement fully borne out by the fact that practically all Ba-Mbala in the 
north recognise the Ba-Yanzi as suzerains and pay a certain tribute to their chiefs. 

Further proof that these people have come from the south is furnished by the 
fact that the northern section, though for the most part they have abandoned the 
distinctive method of dressing the hair characteristic of the southern, still carve 
many of their fetishes with the old form of coiffure, The question of the 
adoption of cannibalism by those in the north has already been treated in Man, 
1907, 52. 


Ba-Hvana.! 

The Ba-Huana occupy two distinct districts; the territory between the Kwilu 
and the Inzia, from the mouth of the latter to 4°, and the right bank of the Kwiln 
from the Luzubt almost as far as Kikwit ; near Mitchakila the latter are separated 
from the river by settlements of Ba-Yanzi and Ba-Yaka. There is also a amall 
enclave of Da-Huana to the west of the Kwilu about 510° 8, and 1835° E. The 
division of this people into Ba-Huana and Ba-Honi, mentioned in a previous paper, 
does not coincide with their territorial distribution. : 

According to their traditions this people are from the north; they say that 
they are descendants of the Ba-Teke, and that they emigrated in the time of a chief 
named Makoko, against whom they rebelled. 

The question of the relationship between the Ba-Teke and Ba-Huana has 
already been treated in TJ.*, and it was shown there that the culture of the two 
peoples affords considerable differences ; yet this in itself is not an insuperable 
objection in Africa where the cultare of a people ‘seems so largely dependant on 
their environment, From comparing the Ba-Huana vocabulary collected with the 
Kiteke vocabulary published by Dr. Sims, it appears that the two languages show 
considerable similarity, though much of the speech of the former people seems to 
have been borrowed from their neighbours. Beside the Weighty evidence afforded 
by tradition, the following point is strongly in favour of a northern origin for them. 
The northern section are ruled by one great chief, whose residence is near the Inzia, 
and whose influence gradually diminishes towards the south ; in fact, his authority is 
unrecognised beyond Chimbane, and beyond Madibi his very existence is practically 
unknown,” The southern Ba-Huana, in fact, have no great chief, but are ruled by 
a nuinber of independent petty chiefs. It seems more probable that the petty 
chiefs should be off-shoots from the main stock in the north, than that they should 
form the parent stem and the great chief the branch, especially as the northern 
section are completely settled, while those in the south are stil] fighting with the 
Ba-Yanzi, Ba-Pindi and Southern Ba-Mbala; moreover, the last-named Oonsides 
them intruders in the country. It seems advisable to lay stress upon thig point, 
in so far as another observer has stated that in his opinion the original home of the 
Ba-Huana is in the south. 

! Bee alao TJ." 


P 
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Ba-Lva. 


Tho Ba-Lua are found between the Kwilu and Kwengo, to the south of the 
Ba-Mbala and Ba-Kwese, as far south as 640° approximately. . 

They state that they are related to the Ba-Lunda,' of whom they are an 
offshoot. As they had refused to recognise the authority of the Muata Yamvo they 
consider themselves distinct. The Ba-Kwese, however, regard them as Ba-Lunia. 
The history of this people, as far as it is known, lias been given with that of the 
Ba-Mbala, whom they have driven north from the upper waters of the Kwengo. 
As they show ao bitter hatred for the Ba-Djok*, it is possible that their revolt 
avainst the Muata Yamvo may be connected with the troubles caused by the 
admission of the latter people into Lunda territory by Noeji, the Muata Yamvo 
who received Graga in 1847. 

That their present northward extension is of recent date, is shown by the fact 
that the Ba-Lna of Muri Kikamba and Bondo, in fact all the most northerly of the 
Ba-Lna, pay tribute to Muri Kongo, chief of the Bagwa-Ndala tribe of Ba-Kwese, 


LBA-KWESE. 


The Ba-Kwese on the Upper Kwilu are divided into three tribes, the Bagwa- 
Ndala, Bakwa-Mosinga, and Bakwa-Samba, Accoriling to native traditions they 
are comparatively recent arrivals in the country, and haye come from the Upper 
Kwungo, where the Imbangala and Ba-Achinji* with whom they claim relationship, 
are still settled, This relationship is regarded as so close that the Ba-Kwese say 
their nation is divided into five tribes, Bagwa-Ndala, Bakwa-Mosinga, Bakwa- 
Samba, Lnbangala, and Ba-Achinji. The Imbangala make frequent trading 
expeditions to Ba-Kwese territory, where they are recsived as brothers, The date 
at which the Ba-Kwese left the Upper Kwango may be approximately fixed ly the 
following piece of information obtained from Muri Kongo, the great chief of the 
Hagwa-Ndala, who states that his father’s father was among the band who left 
their old home. As Muri Kongo is a very oli man, it is likely that the cireum- 
stances which gave rise to the Ba-Kwese migration may be connected with the 


' There seems little doult that they actually are Ba-Liuws; the Ba-Mbala call them 
Mulua or Milua, which is one of the earliest names given to the subjects of Muata Yamvo (sew 
TH, p. 14," The capital of Moolooa,” p. 16,“ The Moolooas," and also p. 18). In MB.', moreover, 
we are told that “Milun" is the Kioko name for the Ba-Lunda. 

'C, p 504, 

* A most interesting picce of evidence showing the close relationship between the 
Imbangala and Ba-Achinji, in fact, their original identity, is given by C, p. 98. Here it is 
atated that the nickname “ Xinjes” was given to the Imbangala by the surrounding peoples, 
owing to the fact that they eat rate, It is also interesting to note that the word Shinje 
among the Ba-Miala means a species of nit. A parallel instance of & nickname given toa 
people from some peculiarity in their diet, is afforded by the Ba-Huana, who are called Ate, 
ie, frogs, by the Ba-Mbala, because this animal is eaten by Ba-Huana women, whoreas the 
Fa-Mbala abstain from them altogether (TJ.4, p. 279). 
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troubles between the Portuguese and Bumba the Great, chief of the Imbangala, 
who was twice forced to cross the Kwango and disappear into the interior! During 
their migration they were, of course, unable to cultivate manioc, which requires 
several years to give an adequate return, and this explains the native saying that 
they have learnt its cultivation recently from their neighbours. 

Upon their arrival the Ba-Kwese distributed themselves as follows:—The 
Ragwa-Ndala occupied the country between the Jari and the Kwilu. The Bakwa- 
Mosinga and Bakwa-Samba crossed the latter river, drove off the Ba-Pindi aud Ba- 

Bunda whom they found there, and settled upon the further shore. But they were 

not allowed to retain possession undisturbed, and there followed a troublous time, 

during which, not only were they continually fighting with the Ba-Pindi and Ba- . 
Bunda, but they were also engaged in repelling the raids of the Ba-Djok* in the 

south. 

After one of the numerous wars the Ba-Bunda were obliged to pay an 
indemnity to the Bakwa-Mosinga, which was partly composed of slaves, Among 
these slaves was a boy named Yongo, who adopted the cause of his new country, 
and took part in the wars against the Ba-Djok*. His bravery won him distinction, 
so his master gave him his freedom by presenting him with a bracelet. Shortly 
afterwards he married the daughter of a chief, and his influence became such that 
when the chief died he not only usurped the chieftainship, but gradually reduced 
all the other chiefs to a condition of vassalage, except Momambulu, the head-chief 
of the Bakwa-Samba. At last, tired of supporting a continual struggle against 
three tribes, the Ba-Kwese of the right bank of the Kwilu decided to emigrate, and 
the leadership fell naturally to Yongo, Momambulu following his guidance, They 
recrossed the Kwilu, drove off the Bagwa-Ndala not under the direct rule of Mauri- 

Kongo, and settled in their present home, This settlement was not effected 
without several severe battles,in which the victory naturally fell to the immigrants, 
who had been for some time well versed in warfare, while the Bagwa-Ndala had, 
during the same period, been living the life of peaceful agriculturists. The 
section of Bagwa-Ndala who were thus driven out went towards the north-west 
into the barren plains they now occupy, where they live under considerable 
difficulties owing to the sterility of the country. This movement of the eastern 
Ba-Kweso occurred about 12-15 years ago. Yongo divided the country into 
several provinces, placing one of his brothers-in-law at the head of each, Part of 
the newly-acquired country was given to Momambulu also, but it seems that 
Yongo regretted his generosity, because, at the end of 1906, he attacked the 
Bakwa-Samba and took soine of their territory. In fact, it was only due to 
European influence that: he did not annihilate them. 

Yongo is a powerful and energetic chief and knowa his own power. He 
remarked to one of the authors (E. T.) “If you had not come, Momambulu’s head 
would have been up there (pointing to the skulls behind him) with the others.” 
He also remarked, “ I have sufficient rubber for ten years. When that js finished 

* S, p. 60, AB., p. 151 (Bumba died in 1873), F. 
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I shall take the territory of the Bagwa-Ndala.” He is, moreover, capable of carry- 
ing out his threat, and it is quite possible that he will make an attempt on their 
territory when Muri Kongo dies. 

The following few ethnographical details may be of interest. 

Both men and women wear a dress composed of a square of palin cloth, but 
Enropean cloth is found amongst them in considerable quantity, and is obtained 
from Imbangala traders from Portuguese territory. Unmarried girls leave the 
buttocks bare; married women wear the cloth so as to cover this part, Chiefs 
wear a long cloth reaching from waist to ankle, and a second piece over one 
shoulder. Palm cloth is not made locally but imported from the Ba-Mbala and 
Ba-Yaka, in exchange chiefly for palm-oil, Bales of cloth are used as currency. No 
head ornaments are worn as a rule, but some men wear wig-caps on festal 
occasions, 

Bracelets are worn by all women and by free men; slave men are not allowed 
to wear these ornaments, and if a man gives a bracelet to his slave, the latter 
becomes ipso facto free. 

Their method of dressing the hair is the same as that found among the 
southern Ba-Mbala, though the coiffures are not prepared with such care. The 
chiefs, however, wear their hair in five banches, Chiefs also let their beards grow 
as a rule, though the rest shave, 

Tn one ear both men and women wear a long cane snuff-box, similar to that 
shown in the illustration of an inhabitant of Luimbe published by Capello and 
Ivens! The left or right ear is used indiscriminately. 

The nasal septum is often pierced, though no ornament is worn there. 

Ornaments made of beads, teeth, sections of reeds, cowries, and the native-made 
blue glass heads from Katanga, are worn; also pendants of wood carved to 
represent domestic utensils, such as knives, bellows, te, Knives are worn on the 
upper arm by men, thrust through a fibre armlet. 

Red clay is used for painting the body except by chiefs, who do not paint. 
Tukula wood is also used, but only for the face. They do not show as much care 
in their painting as the Southern Ba-Mbala. 

Food is searce in the country; there is not much game, and since the 
Ba-Kwese are only recent settlers and have been continually at war for many 
years, their plantations are not larger than necessary for their own personal needs, 
They cultivate manioc, maize and millet, but they say that the first has been grown 
only of recent years. This is easily explained by the fact that a manioc plantation 
requires several years before it yields an adequate crop, and therefore can be 
oultivated only by a settled people, which the Ba-Kwese have only recently 
become, The plantations are exceptionally poor, and are made by the women 
round the houses, except in the north, where more extensive fields are found All 
agricultural work is done by women; the crop belongs to the husband. Bread, 
Musa, is made of boiled manioc-flour mixed with flour of millet or maize ; it is 

+ OL, vol. i, p. 145, 
L2 
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very dark owing to insufficient sifting of the flour, and is considered of very bad 
quality by the neighbouring tribes. European salt in used in great quantities. 
Cooking is performed by the women. Fire is procured by means of flint and 
plea. 

The Ba-Kweae are not cannibals: but o section of the Bukwa-Mosinga, living 
near the Kwilu at Ngangu, have adopted the practice since 1900, owing to 
contact with the Ba-Pindi, and probably in the beginning, by way of reprisal 
since they have been at war with them; they are not despised by the other 
Ba-Kwese on that account. 

Wine, Matombe, is prepared from the #leis, and is often drunk hot, when it is 
very intoxicating. Tobacco is smoked in gourd pipes, the leaves are torn to pieces 
and beaten together into a kind of ball It is also pounded to make snuff. 

With regard to hunting, there is not much game in the country except in the 
south, and only the Bakwa-Mosinga and Bakwa-Samba are hunters. Hunting is 
practised by single individuals except when the grass is burnt; then everyone 
participates. The same weapons.are used as in war. No fishing is found, 

Dogs of two kinds are found; the ordinary reddish species, and a black variety, 
commonly called the “ Ba-Djok* dog.” Both are used in hunting. 

Houses are made of grass, syuare, with a dome roof; they are small and 
badly kept. The walls are about P50m, high; the door is on a level with the 
ground, There is no verandah. A man of importance has several houses, in one 
of which he lives, the others being store-houses; in addition each of his wives his 
her separate hut. Esch village extends over a considerable amount of eround, 
since the plantations surround the huts. | 

Important chiefs usually receive their guests under a (lat shelter. 

Carving in wool is practised with great skill, though many articles of this 
nature are imported from the Ba-Djoke, The great chief of the Bakwa-Mosings, 
Yongo, possesses a carved monitor lizard which is supposed to be a great fetish, 

Baskets are made, and among the Bagwa-Ndala examples of coiled hasketry 
were collected in Bala (Pl. XVIU, B, Fig. 3), It is most surprising to find this 
trpe, which belongs to the Eastern aml Southern evlture-areas, in this locality. 

Large mats are made of palin-leaf strips with inwoven patterns, come diaper, 
some in black and white, These are used to cover beds and hut-floors, 

Metal is roughly worked, but no smelting is practise(, 

Primitive bridges are erected across streama, consisting of a tree-trunk, or poles 
supported on piles, 

They have no canoes; hut rafts, composed of three logs of very light wood, each 
about 2m. long andl bound together with creepers, are used. These eannot carry 
more than two persons, one of whom sits in front and uses a paddle, about Ina. 
long, consisting of a stick with a split at one end throngh which ore fixed 
transversely four or five short lenzths of wood or palm-rib. 

They are great traders, though rather handicapped by the fact that 


‘a . they are 
reatly distrusted owing to their propensity for robhery. Their chie 


f customers 
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are the Tmbangala of Portuguese territory aud the Ba-Findi, from whom they buy 
slaves, The currency used is brass rod, iron ingots, salt and bales of palm-cloth. 

Inheritance ig uncertain, but it appears that a man’s heir is his brother. 
Succession to the chieftainship is also doubtful. Yongo, chief of the Bakwa- 
Mosinga, when asked who would succeed him, got up and went away without 
replying ; Kangufu, his most important sub-chief, said that the successor would be 
Munta Mbondo, one of Yongo's brothers-in-law; Muri Kengo, chief of the 
Bagwa-Ndala, said that Yongo’s successor would be Sangu, another brother-in-law ; 
while Chatula, chief fetish priest of the Bakwa-Mosinga, said in confidence that it 
would be himself. 

The Ba-Kwese are ruled by abeolute chiefs; the Tagwa-Ndala by Muri Kongo, 
who received his title of Murt through his mother, a Southern Ba-Mbala woman ; 
the Bakwa-Mosinga by Yongo, who was originally a Ba-Dunda slave; and the 
Bakwa-Samba by Momambulu, a pure Bakwa-Samba. Of these, Muri Kongo is 
universally respected by all Ba-Kwese, though, owing to hia extreme age, all real 
authority isin the hands of his brother Chiboba, Each chief has a council of 
elders whose advice he takes if it suits him, The three principal tribes are 
divided into sub-tribes, governed by sub-chiefs appointed by the head-chiefs. 
Often there are two or three chiefs in the same village; in this case the order of 
precedence is by age, though the real authority is generally in the hands of the 
youngest. For instance, in the village of Kingongo, inhabited hy Bakwa-Mosinga, 
there are three chiefs, the youngest of whom, Kangufu, admits the priority of the 
other two, though his commands are paramount. Treason against the chiefs is 
punishable by death, 

Tribute is paid to the local chiefs, and tle three great chiefs claim tribute from 
the latter. .A chief never sits on the ground but on a chair carved from wood, the 
support of which is often carved to represent a hippo, elephant or antelope, Chiefs 
eat in their huts and are served by the elders, they may not be seen eating or 
ilrinking, 

An avcotnt of the reception of one of the authors by Yongo may be of 
interest. Yongo sent a number of his elders to meet the guest in the village but a 
quarter of an hour's distance from his hut, These elders were armed with brooms 
to sweepa place for the interview, and sticks to keep back the crowd. Then 
Yongo arrived with a number of his slaves, no word wos spoken, but the visitor's 
belongings were carried into the chief's enclosure, and after an interval, the visitor 
was invited to enter. Yongo was sitting under a shelter of leaves in frontof a 
number of sticks, éach of which was surmounted by a human skull. 

The guest announced the purpose of his visit, and the elders replied with a 
chorus of Zam, Zamii, (Well, well), at the snine time striking their breasts. The 
ehief replied, and for nearly half an hour enlarged upon his own greatness; at the close, 
offering a present of a fowl and a she-goat or a castrated he-geat (an entire he-goat 


' So much so that when the Eastern Ba-Kwese, under tho leadership of Yongo, re-crossed 
the Kwilu, they refrained from attacking tho territory under his direct rule, 
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was first offered but was refused, as, according to Ba-Kwese ideas, unfit to be eaten by 
a great man). The crowd again exclaimed Zambi, Zambi, then the visitor gave the 
chief the ordinary greeting Kwakola, and shook hands, After this business was 
discussed. This is the ordinary ceremonial observed upon the arrival of an 
honoured guest. As a rule the Bagwa-Ndala receive their guests in a very 
friendly manner, while the Bakwa-Mosinga try to rob them; the latter are 
most aggressive robbers in the whole of this district, even Yongo himself does not 
trust them, but says that they are great thieves. 

Polygyny exists, and, besides their wives, chiefs have a number of slave- 
concubines. 

Children appear to belong to the maternal uncle for this reason; one of Yongo's 
sons wanted to accompany the visitor when he departed, Yongo said that the 
matter was one for Muata Mbondo, his brother-in-law, to decide. However, children 
remain with their father at least until puberty. Many slaves are kept; nearly all 
are foreign, mostly Ba-Pindi and Ba-Bunda; they are very well treated, take part in 
war, and may marry anyone ; they are inherited with other property. 

The Ba-Kwese are famous as makers of musical instruments called Kimbanda 
(pianos), and a number are exported throughout the country. The sounding-boards 
are of palm-ribs, and the keys of slips of barnboo. They are very well tuned. The 
Ba-Kwese were not heard to sing; probably they do not do so in the presence ‘of 
strangers. 

The Marimba is also found among them; though this instrument has 
probably been adopted from the Ba-Lua, amongst whom it is in general use. 
These they never sell, Drums and friction-drums are also found; these are 
chietly used in war. 

As to morality, lying is considered s proof of intelligence; adultery is a 
personal injury. Theft and rape are thought disgraceful by the Bagwa-Ndala, 
though the Bakwa-Mosinga and Bakwa-Samba, being warrior-peoples, are rather 
proud of such acts, Blood-revenge is practised, and a whole tribe will rise to 
punish a murder. 

In war all adult males take part, that is to say, all males above the age of ten 
or thereabouts ; the fighting men are summoned by means of drums; the sub-chiefs 
are summoned by the great chief. They are brave, especially the oldest amongst 
them, who are placed in the rear to prevent the younger men running away, a 
precaution which, however, is hardly necessary amongst this people. The weapons 
are large bows, like the war bows of the Southern Ba-Mbala, and guns. The 
Bakwa-Mosinga possess the most guns, which they have acquired from the 
Imbangala in return for slaves and rubber. Some of them even possess breech- 
loaders. They make determined attacks upon the hostile village, and no quarter is 
given. Night attacks are frequently made. 

The chief remedies for sickness are charms, blisters, by means of hot stones, 
and cupping. Syphilis is known and not uncommon, 

No funerals were observed, but the natives said that if one of the great chiefs 
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dies the whole country mourns, and that the ceremonies connected with the burial 
last several months, during which all ordinary occupations are suspended. 

They recognise au evil spirit who causes sickness through the instrumentality of 
someone he has possessed. An individual accused of possession is forced todrink a 
decoction of the bark of the Zrythrophlaum Guincense ; he then rans about the village 
followed by his friends and enemies, the former proclaiming his innocence, the 
latter his guilt. His innocence is proved by his vomiting the whole of the poison 
he has swallowed ; if he fails to vomit, or vomits only a small quantity, he is 
killed. 
Fetishes are kept in small huts each built round a large tree ; it was impossible 
to obtain permission to enter one of these, or to witness the operations of the 
magician. 

It is interesting to notice that, at the entrance to the subdivisions of Yongo's 
village, are found erections composed of two upright poles, connected by a cross- 
piece and ornamented with palm-leaves, similar to the Mudili, illustrated by 
Dennet, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, Plate VI. ; 


Ba-Dsox*. 

The Ba-Djok* are a branch of those people known variously as Kioko Kioque, 
Chiboque and Va-Chioko, The first form of the name has been used in this paper 
since the Ba-Kwese certainly pronounce it in this manner. The history of this 
people is rather complicated, and, as it is bound up closely with that of the state of 
Lunda, it will be necessary to have recourse to a large number of other writers. 
The best account of the early history of Lunda is given by Carvalho': a Luba chief, 
Ilunga, a great hunter, when on an expedition southward, came in. contact with a 
people known as Bungo, who were agriculturists, and lived in scattered villages 
under chiefs more or less independent. He married the daughter of the most 
important of these chiefs, and gradually imposed his authority on the rest, and the 
nucleus of the Lunda empire was formed. Of course a number of his own people 
followed him, but the great majority of his subjects were the agricultural folk by 
whom he was accepted. This point must be kept in mind, since we are told 
distinctly at a later date that the Ba-Lunda were not hunters, His brother-in-law, 
who had quarrelled with his father, was the Kinguri who emigrated west and 
eventually founded the Ba-Ngala (Imbangala, see p. 142) people. Shortly after his 
marriage and accession to power, another emigration of malcontents took place, 
among whom were two chiefs named respectively Muzumbo Tembo and Ndumba 
Tembo. The first of these constituted the Songo people on and around the Luando, 
and one of his descendants married Bihé the hunter, a chief of a tribe further to 
the south, who organised the Ba-Bihé as a tribe. The second founded the Kioko, 
of whom the Makosa are a branch? The tribe of the Minungo were formed in the 

'C, p. 59 foll, 


* A similar account was given to Capello and Ivens by a subsequent Kioko chief also 
named Ndumba Tembo. CL, vol. i, p. 190. 
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same way and at the same time, Most authorities agree that these events took 
place early in the seventeenth century. 

The Kioko people grew up in the neighbourhood of Cangombe, on the plateau 
land where the sources of the Luando, Kwango, Kasai aul Lunewelmngu ore 
situated, in close connection with the Luchaze and Lobale peoples. Now in this 
case, as in all where new tribes were founded by Bungo or Lunda chiefs, the said 
new tribes contained a far larger number of aborigines than immigrants, and the 
eonquerors inevitably became more or less merged culturally in their subjects. 
The most striking feature of the Kioko in later times is that they were essentially 
a nation of hunters and iron-workers,’ but principally the former. As it has been 
stated the dominating immigrants were not hunters but an agrienltural people, so 
that their fame in the chase must be referred to the aborigines whom they subdued. 
As far as the probabilities go, in the present state of our knowledge, it seems safe. 
to infer that these must have been Lobale, or Lobale and Luchaze mixed. The 
affinities of these peoples are by no means certain, but they seem far more closely 
related to the “Southern Bantu” than the “Central Bantu.” It may be remarked 
in passing that nothing is more striking in the early history of this part of Africa 
than the importance of the hunter; Tlunga, as stated above, was a hunter, Bihé 
was also a hunter,’ anil, according to Capello and Ivens’ the “real aristocracy” 
among the Jinga is composed of liunters and warriors, The chief character in 
the peculiar politico-religions revolution which resulted in the institution of the 
riamba cult among the Bashi-Lange was a hunter, and the patassero revolutionary 
society of Magyar’ was a society of hunters. 

The profession of hunting naturally induces an adventurous and self-reliant 
character, and encourages a roving disposition, so it was not long before the Kioka 
began to expand, Serpa Pinto’ speaks of their constant imigration into Luchaze 
territory, but with movements in this direction we need not deal, Buchner’ states 
that the Northern Kioko may be divided into three branches, that of Ndumba 
Tembo (a descendant of the founder), still occupying the Kwango-K wauza plateau ; 
that of Mona Kiniama, on the Kwiln; and that of Mona Kissenge beyond the 
Luachim. The two latter appear to be offshoots of the first, and it is from the 
second of the three that the Ba-Djok* of the present paper seem to be derived. To 
return, however, to an earlier date: Carvalho! relates how, in the reign of Umbala, 
the seventh snecessor to Ilunga, the Kioko had begun to mix in Lunda politics, 
and in the reign of Noeji, the next sovereign but one, who received Graca in 1847, 
numbers of Kioko were invited into Lunda state to hunt elephants, the Ba-Lunda 
not being hunters themselves, 


1 SP., vol. i, p. 270; &., p. 28: W.', MB, p. 3761, ete. 

* SP., vol. i, p. 156, ete. This author, on p, 174, also mentions a festival called the @ Feast 
of the Quissunge,” at which four women and one man were killed and eaten : 
to note that the man in question inust be a deer-hunter, 

* OL, vol, ii, p. 60. 

* SP. vol. i, p, 279, and vol, il, p, 108, 

" C, p. 548, 


it is interesting 


* LM., p. 268, 
* MB», p. 8761, 
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He further states that many of the Ba-Lunda were greatly annoyed at the 
presence of these Kioko, and narrates the collisions which ensued between the 
inhabitants aud the visitors, But the energy of the Kioko in hunting aud trade 
was destined to overcome all obstacles; and, though in 1856 they had not passed 
9°! in the time of Buchner, the latter states that the Kioko were crossing Lunda 
state in two compact lines, following the courses of the Kwilu and Luachim, and 
that the Lunda empire stood in great danger of being cut into sections by them." 
Schutt® relates the first arrival of a Kioko in the territory of the Bashi-Lange, and 
Wissmann' speaks of the ivory trade between the two people as having been 
established some years; the latter’ also mentions the Kioko as far north on the 
Chikapa as about 730° 8, and Bucliner® states that in his time they had 
reached to T° 5. having moved up from 10° 5. in twenty years. They subsequently 
continued their progress northwards as far as 6°, but were driven back to 7° by the 
Ba-Pindi assisted by the Ba-Kwese and Ba-Bunda as already related, 


TONCLUSION, 


The history of the various migrations may be summed as follows. The 
aborigines of the Kwilu were, in all probability, the Ba-Samba, Ba-Songo, Wa- 
Nvongo, and, possibly, the Ba-Bunda, the Ba-Yaka extending from the Kwango to 
the Inzia. The Ba-Yanzi moved down from the north, ocewpying peacefully a 
country, Which was, as yet, very sparsely inhabited. The Ba-Pindi came next, from 
the Upper Kwango, occupying the country from the Inzia to the Loange, and 
reaching as far north as 530° 5. 

Almost immediately, the Ba-Mbala were forced up, from their home on the 
head waters of the Kwengo, between the Ba-Yaka and Ba-Pindi. This movement 
had its origin in troubles further south, the ultimate cause being the Ba-Djok* 
applying pressure to the Ba-Laa, who, in their turn, attacked the Ba-Mbala and 
drove them north. 

At the same time a tribe of Ta-Yaka revolted from the Kiamfu, and spread 
eastwards to the Lukula. 

Shortly afterwards the Ba-Huana, coming from the north, probably the region 
of Stanley Pool, cut through the Northern Ba-Mbala, and oceupied the banks of 
the Kwilu. Then followed the arrival of the Ba-Kwese from the Upper Kwango, 
This people occupied the two shores of the Kwilu, forcing their way in between 
the Ba-Mbala and Ba-Pindi. Being a people amongst whom the tribal feeling is 
very strong, they had probably forced their way through the sterile country 
occupied by the Ba-Lua, They were stopped in the north by the Ba-Bunda, Ba- 
Pindi, and Ba-Mbala; probably their arrival was the cause of the extension of the 
Ba-Pindi to the Kasai, where they were found by Wissmann. 

About this time a section of those Ba-Yaka, already established on the Lukula, 
appear to have forced their way through the Ba-Mbala castwards, crossing the 


rC, p. OL = MB, MB. a8 pp 145, ‘ W.4, p. 4b 
a W.4, p52. * MBs 
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Kwilu somewhere near the present site of Mitchakila, fighting the Ba-Pindi, Ba- 
Mbala, and Ba-Huana. Further fighting resulted in the Ba-Pindi, who, in this 
neivhbourhood, are very warlike, cutting off the eastern section of Ba-Yaka, which 
now appears ng an enclave. The section of the country in the extreme north of 
the present Southern ba-Mbala territory appears to have belonged at no very 
remote date to the last-mentioned branch of the Ba-Yaka, since villages are found 
there, the inhabitants of which, though Ba-Mbala in habits and speech, admit that 
they are descendants of the Ba-Yaka; moreover, one of the chief villages is called 
Kiyaka. The enclave of Ba-Huana to the west of the main body seems to have 
been formed at the same time and as the result of the same troubles. In fact, at 
this period, the mouth of the Kwengo appears to have heen the focus of deadly 
intertribal strife, Then followed the later movements of the Ba-Kwese, which 
have been related in detail in the section dealing with the history of that people, 
culminating in the driving back of the Ba-Djok", who had meanwhile penetrated 
as far north as 6°, and the laying waste of the strip of territory which now 
separates them from the Ba-Lua and Ba-Pindi. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Nore, py T. A, Joyce, 

One of the most important points which may be raised by any paper dealing 
with primitive peoples, and one to which few authors furnish an answer, concerns 
the manner in which the information given was collected. 

As the actual collection of the original material embodied in this paper is the 
work of Mr. Torday, such explanation falls, perhaps, most naturally to me. 
Mr. Torday was fortunate to acquire a fluent knowledge of the dialects spoken by 
the Ba-Mbala, Ba-Yaka, and Ba-Huana, and his investigations among each of 
those tribes were carried ou personally, without the aid of an interpreter, in the 
native tongue. 

With regard to the Ba-Yanzi, though not speaking the language fluently, Mr. 
Torday knew sufficient to be able to keep an efficient check upon, his interpreter 
on the rare occasions when the services of the latter were necessary, As a matter 
of fact, most of the information concerning this people was obtained directly from 
Kangwe, chief of Matasu, and Mwama, confidential slave of Chitutu, the chief of 
Nyanga, both of whom spoke Kimbala and Chikongo, the latter being a language 
im which Mr. Torday is also versed. 

Among the Ba-Kwese, Muri Kongo, chief of the Bagwa-Ndala tribe, was the 
son of a Mo-Mbala woman, and spoke his mother’s language with ease: all the 
particulars concerning this tribe, and many relating to the other two, were obtained 
from him direct. Among the Bakwa-Mosinga, Tochi, the son of the chief Yougo, 
acted as interpreter between Mr. Torday and his father, this language employed 
being Chikongo, ‘The rest of the information concerning the Ba-Kwese was obtained 
directly from Kangufa, chief of Luchima (Kingongo) who also spoke Chikongo, 

As for the Ba-Pindi, most of those with whom Mr, Torday came in contact 
(on the west bank of the Kwilu) spoke the dialect of the Ba-Mbala. 
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The importance of an investigator being able to obtain his information 
personally, by means of the local dialect, cannot be over-estimated ; not only are— 
the grave risks of misapprehension, which attend the employment of an interpreter, 
obviated, but the natives themselves are far more inclined to speak freely to one who 
shows himself conversant with their own tongue. It has seemed advisable to make 
some such statement as this, since the value of any paper lies, not so much in the 
quantity of the information which it contains, as in the degree of reliability which 
can be attached to it. 
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ON THE MEDICINE-MEN OF THE TEN’A. 
By Tue Rev. J. Jerré 


Tuk following sketch is exclusively limited to a branch of the widespread 
Athabaskan stock, living in the central part of Alaska, on the Yukon River and 
its tributaries from Tanana down to Koserefsky. The distance between these 
extreme points is about 440 miles, and the natives scattered over this region may 
number 2,000 souls, but hardly more. Nuluto occupies a central position in 
this tract, being at 200 miles below Tanana and 240 above Koserefsky. The 
natives directly depending on the Nulato Mission for spiritual assistance are 
distributed over an area; 200 miles long, from Narardotitten (Na‘ha‘hdotitten), 
70 miles above Nulato, to Blackburn, 150 miles below Nulato. By actual count of 
the names entered on the Mission Records, they number 700 and some odd souls. 
Supposing the remainder of the area above mentioned to be proportionally 

pulated, which is rather to underrate its population, the total number ought to” 
be 1,540. Making an allowance for the names not entered on the Mission books, 
one will easily admit that the group of Indians to whom this paper refers is 
composed of more than 1,600 and less than 2,000 individuals. In 1883, one of the 
tnost accurate explorers of Alaska, Frederick Schwatka, estimated their number to 
be between 1,200 and 1,500 people (Compilation of Narratives of Explorations i 
Alaska: Washington, Government Printing Office, 1900, p. 349). 

They will be called in this paper Ten'a, a word which, in their language, 
means wien or men, and is found with the same meaning in the languages of related 
tribes, under the forms Zinneh, Déné, Dindjie, Tindjih, etc. To the Russians they 
were known as Jngaliks or Ingateets, an offensive appellation, meaning “ the 
Lousy,” given to them by their Eskimo neighbours, who deserve it much more, 
The group here concerned is neatly divided in two tribes which join precisely at 
Nulato, This place is, on account of the fact, occasionally designated by them 
as nil-ro-tenatadlerunten (nit“ho-tenatadle‘hunten), literally, the place where we 
are knotted together. 

The locality and the people referred to being thus defined, let us proceed. 

The Ten’a lore has it that in the old, old times three men started out 
a-hunting together. Two of them were very rich and influential in their tribe; 
the other was poor but smart and “ brainy.” After many wanderings, they began to 
starve; and as no game offered itself, the“ brainy” man proposed to go back. The 
others laughed him to scorn, notwithstanding which he started to return home, 
they pursuing their adventure. They roamed about, to the very ends of the earth, 
vontinually pressed by hunger, sleeping in the open, and undergoing all kinds of 
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hardships. They were growing thinner every day, their skins were tanned, their 
hair grew long and tough, their clothes were torn to rags, They looked more like 
wild beaste than like men, and began to live as animals, Finally, they were 
transformed the one into a wolf, the other into a wolverine. And this is the 
reason why, up to this day, when a Ten’a hunter kills one of those animals, it is 
brought, in great pomp, to the eamp. “The chief is coming,” they say to each 
other, The village goes out to meet him. The dead animal is brought into a 
cabin; the medicine-man spreads a red blanket before it and arranges it into a 
sitting posture. Then they proceed to offer him a banquet, each family sending a 
dish well filled with the best food they can procure, These are placed on the 
blanket, and when the lord of the forest is supposed to have enjoyed them enough 
and satisfied his posthumous appetite his admirers do the eating for him, and they 
acquit themselves of the task very creditably indeed. No woman is allowed to 
taste of the offered dishes, men only being entitled to eat the wolf's or the 
wolverine’s banquet. So much for the two desperate adventurers, The third one, 
on his homeward journey, was beset with wonderful trials, passing through forests 
where the trees entered into a dance around him, canoeing through narrows where 
the huge cliffs moved to and fro,as enormous jaws trying to devour him; but 
when he finally reached his village, after a long absence, he was endowed with 
supernatural powers. He had become a medicine-man, and this is the first 
record of a medicine-man in the fabulous annals of the Ten’s, 

For the understanding of what has to be said it will be useful to remark, 
before going any further, that the Ten'a have a wonderful faculty for believing 
or disbelieving what they choose, Their intellect seems to be altogether at their 
will’s command, ready to give or refuse its assent according to the direction which 
it receives from the will They never judge of the credibility of a report or 
statement on the merits of the case, ‘Their criterion is neither the intrinsic 
credibility of the fact, nor the extrinsic evidence of testimony that may accompany 
it—although they are generally inclined to believe whatever is being said. The 
ultimate reason, which can be detected in almost; every instance as the one that 
really determines their belief, is: what benefit shall accrue to me from such a 
belief? If they see in it their own advantage, nothing more is required. To 
illustrate this statement, I may be allowed to quote from personal experience, 
Many a time have Ten’a people offered to me to believe all my teachings and 
profess themeelves Christians, for the consideration of a sack of flour, or a pound 
of tea, or a head of tobacco. And when I answered that I did not care for such 
neophytes, they laughed at my simplicity, but Iam sure they did not understand 
the reason of it. Notwithstanding this reply, however, which has been given them 
hundreds of times, #8 late as Christmas 1905, they came in a deputation to 
the Nulato Mission, to make some arrangements about the Christmas celebrations, 
requesting that the Mission would contribute a gift to the rejoicings of the people, 


“and,” they added, “if you do so, we shall all believe your teaching, without 
exception.” 








——— 
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This disposition is the cause of the phenomenal credulity with which they 
accept all the absurd sayings of the medicine-men, because they fear woeful 
consequences if they refuse to believe. Similarly it causes the equally 
transcendent incredulity with which they disbelieve any teaching that does not 
suit their taste with an obstinacy that sets at defiance the most stringent and 
persuasive arguments of our logic. 

This frame of mind is partly bred in them, but mostly acquired through the 
constant and sedulous exertions of their parents, relatives aud friends. When the 
mind of a child has once been thoroughly bent to believe several of those 
abaundities, for reasons about as absurd as the things themselves, it loses, as it 
were, its natural independence. It judges of things no longer according to what 
it sees in them, but according to what is eaid about them, and the noblest faculty 
of man is dulled and numbed to practical uselessness. Ido not know whether all 
savages present this phenomenon of intellectual degradation, but I have repeatedly 
noticed it in these, And it isa painful sight indeed, for one trained to think 
and reason, to. see so many of his fellow-creatures trained, so to speak, to unthink 
and wnreason, 

The religious tenets of these people are most rudimentary. They have no 
religion, in the proper sense of the word, i¢., inasmuch as religion implies the 
relations of man with the Deity. They have even no notion of God, and seem to 
have been, for ages back, devoid of any knowledge of the Supreme Being. All 
their belief is contred on the devils. They know of nothing else that transcends 
the visible world, ‘But the existence, the power, the continual action around them 
of the evil spirits, are things as familiar to their minds as is to us-the notion of 
Divine Providence or of the power of the Almighty, And since, as has just 
been remarked, their power of belief is very great, the intensity #s well as the 
extent of their devil-belief is beyond our conceptions, Their imagination is 
always on the alert to desery some devil moving about in the dark or in the broud 
daylight, as the case may be, and no eaprice of the unruly fancy is too strange for 
them to believe. Hence, to hear them talk, one would think that they are 
constantly in touch with the devil, that they have seen it hundreds of times, and 
that they know by their names almost the whole court of His Satanic Majesty. 
Any one of the older folks on this subject would put Leo Tascil in the shade. 
Instances wight be adduced without end, but, to keep within the bounds, I shall 
only quote two. 

Last year, a native of Koyukuk Station, Thomas Dat'on, who i# not a 
medicine-man, nor the near relative of a medicine-man, and who in practical 
matters is a sensible fellow, perfectly straight and square in his dealings, a 
married man with a little family of three nice children, and whom I have every 
reason to think perfectly sincere, related to me, very seriously and in great 
earnest, the following fact. It happened in March, 1906. “T was on the spring 
hunt.” he said, “walking alone in the woods. I heard some noise behind me, 
as of one walking, and suddenly, before I had time to turn and look, | was 
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seized around the waist by what seemed to be a short man about four feet high, 
The two hands, as black as that stove,” and he pointed to one near by, “elutehed 
in front of me, were all I could see of the fiend. His grasp was strong, but, 
besides, L felt inwardly overpowered, Although my arms were free, I had not 
the strength to raise them in defence, My breath almost failed me; my heart 
was beating as if wanting to jump out of my breast, and I was sweating profusely. 
I made some feeble efforts to disengage myself, but I felt powerless. I was 
conscious that the one holding me was a devil, though I could not him. 
Then I tried to remember the words of prayer, but not one came to my mind. 
IT made more and more efforts, till, at last, 1 recalled some few words which I 
had heard in the church. As soon as I uttered them the grasp of the black 
clutches began to loosen, At the same time my memory seemed to grow stronger ; 
I suceeeded in repeating a whole sentence. Upon which T suddenly felt myself 
free, There was a running behind: [ turned, and saw a black thing disappearing 
among the trees.” Tt would be useless to relate the argument which we had 
over this, Suffice it to say that no reasons of mine could convince him of his 
mistake, nor even give him the slightest doubt: he had seen and felt: and how 
could he dowht? . 

In January, 1006, I happened to be talking, at Kaltag, with Augustus 
Tsaika, a man about thirty-five or forty years of age, who has had successively 
two wives, the last one dying in the fall of 1905, We were speaking 
of the medicine-men and their devils, “Well,” sail Tsaika, “I am not a 
meédicine-man but I have seen devils many times. Onee, we were about fifteen 
ina cabin, on the Innoko River, It was ruther late at night. Iwent out, The 
door was not opening directly outside but into a sort of a shed, having large 
openings on both sides. Tt was bright moonlight and the floor of the shed was 
as white as snow, the moon shining on it. As soon as I stepped out of the 
cabin, I saw a black thing, shaped exactly ns a man, but shorter, lying on the 
floor in the white moonlight, ‘Oh! oh!’ I thought, ‘here is a devil.’ IT was 
not scared, because I had been well instructed how to behave under such 
circumstances. I went to it and passed my hand all over ita holy. The natives 
who know about it,” he remarked, “always do so; and if you do, the devil will 
not harm you. I touched it all over: it was cold and quite hairy. When I 
touched the arm-pit, he began to chuckle. I stopped one moment and . . . it 
was gone. IT did not see it any more. I struck « match and looked in the 
corners of the shed: nothing. Then I went in, and told the others about it, 
‘Oh! yes,’ they said, ‘we see him often. He is quite « customer around here.’ 
In the same place,” he went cn to say," there lived a man who was frequently 
invaded hy a devil. Once we were about twenty persons, squatting around in the 
cabin, He was among us. Suddenly he stood up, unbuttoned his trousers and 
drawers, and his belly swelled to enormous proportions, Then he began to tell 
us many Secret things, that were perfectly true, but were known only to a few of 
us, 60 that he made mony ashamed of themselves. But no one dared to reply, 
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because we all knew that the devil was in him, He was several hours in that 
condition, after which he began to feel very thirsty. In a short while he drank up 
all the water that was in the house. In the corner, there was a pretty large tub, 
one half of a large burrel which had been sawed in two, This had been used, 
according to the custom prevalent in that place, as a chamber-pot. It had not 
heen emptied for months and had « terrible stench. Well, you wouldn't believe 
it, but I saw it: he drank it all, to the very last drop, and then the devil left him.” 
He continued; “ The poor man died some years after, whilst the devil was in him. 
I was there and saw it too. His belly was so swollen that they could not fold up 
his legs, to bury him in the ordinary position” (that of the child in the mother’s 
womb); “so they remained half-stretched. He was so heavy that no two men 
could move him. They tied him to a pole just about the size of this stove-pipe ” (it 
was 7 inches in diameter), “then four men got hold of each end, and the sight of 
them carrying the pole on their shoulders began to move, with great difficulty, 
towards the burying ground. But, before they reached it, the pole broke suddenly, 
though it was a tough green spruce, and the body fell so heavily that it sank into 
the ground and made a grave for itself. We lined it with birch bark, pushing it 
down with sticks, for no one would venture to go down in the hole, although it 
was large enough. Then we heaped logs and stones over it, It is still thera: 
anybody can show it to you, if you go to that place,” 

These instances will be sufficient to show in what sort of an intellectual 
atmosphere the Ten’a live, Thus one may better understand how they really 
believe the tales of the medicine-man, and what sort of an influence he exercises 
over them, 

To return, then, to the religious or philosophical notions of the Ten’a, 

They believe in the existence of numerous devils, spirits, indeed, but with a 
sort of an aérial body, not of the same matter as our own bodies, but, as it were, 
something intermediate between body and soul. They are termed, in general, 
taonteye, evidently from tso-neta-ye, the evil thing, or aehedsaltara (nekedzalta‘ha), 
a word which could be rendered as the swifts or the guwick-movers, the prefix dz 
with the root ar (ta‘h) being used to signify dances and quick motions. 

These spirits are essentially malignant, and their sole purpose is to do harm. 
There is a sort of a hierarchy or subordination among them, the most powerful 
being always spoken of as (sonfeye, never as nekedzaltara, but the inferior 
being indifferently designated by either name. 

Some spirits minister to men, mostly to help them in doing evil, but 
cocasionally also to provide for them the necessaries of life. Even in this, 
however, the spirit’s intention is to do harm, viz. to the enemies of the one 
whom he helps. They do not actually suppose that the spirits help men, but 
‘that men, who have power to command the spirits, by this means may help 
other men. 

A spirit, considered in his capacity of familiar demon or being ministering to 
a man is called sen, a root-word which seems to have no other meaning, or also, 
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alta, attaa, which seems to mean a male, for the root-sutlix fa properly means 
wale, as appears in randlta ( handlta) a male-deer, a buck, from randya (‘handya) 
deer; finfla,a male-dog, from fik, dog, ete. These words are used mostly among 
the adepts, the common people, in ordinary circumstances, use the term 
nekedzallara, | : 

Aman or woman, who has at his or her command one of these familiar spirits, 
is a medicine-man or a medicine-woman, as the case may be, The Indian word 
for these is teyen, a shortened form of feyenen, the one who bewitches or conjures, 
from the verb: eseyen, I witch or conjure. They are also called Lotni, kotniye, the 
teller, the one that tells, The Russians designated them by the word shamdn, 
which, according to Ivan Petrof, is “a Kamechatkan term for sorcerer or medicine- 
man, used by many tribes who once were subject to Russian influence” (The 
Population and Resourers of Alaska, 1380; printed in the Compilation of Narratives 
of Explorations in Alaska ; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1900, p. 108). 
This appellation is not uncommonly used by travellers and explorers. 

There are undoubtedly more inedicine-men than women, and I would estimate 
the proportion to be one medicine-woman for every five medicine-men, Both 
kexes, however, are equally admissible to the profession, and it should be 
understood in what follows that what is said of medicine-men applies equally to 
medicine-women. : 

Whether a medicine-man can have at his command more than one Bpirit is a 
question which I cannot presently answer. I can only say that-I never heard of a 
Bingle instance of the case. It is admitted commonly, though, that, by méans of 
his one spirit, a medicine-man{can muster up a few others, to perform some unusual 
tusk. An instance of this kind is on record, and this is the legend of the formation 
of the Kayar (Kaya‘h) Slough.! The legend runs thus:—The Kayar Indians, once 
a numerous tribe and having powerful medicine-men, were getting tired of 
portaging their canoes through lakes and marshes whenever they would come to 
the Yukon. They requested their medicine-men to have a channel dug for the 
purpose, which would connect the Kayar settlements, by an all-water route, to the 
Yukon River, Whereupon three of those worthies joined together, at a place 
ealled Turtsenibanten, on an island of the Yukon River, about 20 miles below the 
actual site of Nulato, and, having gathered the people in one house, charged them 
not to leave’ the place nor to look at what was going on, until they would give 
them leave to do so; for the spirits to be summoned for the purpose were rie 
highest order, and any profane person, even if he only saw them for a moment 


* Tn this local meaning, the word slowzA, pronounced ‘Gesional =i .: 
trom river, It in used throughout lank where such sloughs nee manana OF il 
Slough is incorrectly represented, on all the maps I have seen, as‘ two small eae es 
‘tuptying ints ths Yuko, about ntid-way bet ween Nulato and Kaltag, which bene nee ge 
the map of 1904, is really the entrance or iolet of the slough ; the other emptvine mean 
Yukon below Kaltag, called Kaiyuk River on the ame map, is properl pan apes 
mouth of the slough. There ix a small river, the Rotoluo (‘Hotolno) emptying ine Pp. aablat Gr 
at ite northernmost tirn, “ "| ~" ~~ = . PEying into the slough 
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was sure to die, Then they set to work and began the incantations. Seven spirits 
wore detached for the expedition. They started froma point opposite to the island, 
on the south bank, and began to make their way to Kayar, swallowing up the ground 
as they passed, and a mighty crooked way it was, too,as the interminable winding of 
the Slough shows up to this day, In a few hours they had joined the Rotolno, and 
the Yukon rushed its waters through the new channel, towards the Rotolno, making 
a sharp bend.at the junction, and thence flowing down with the peaceful Hotolno, to 
the lower mouth. When the task was achieved, the seven spirits were tired,and lay 
down to rest fora while, Whilst they were sleeping, two young men, who were 
not aware of the presence of these high personages, came down the Rotolno in 
their canoes. The one who was paddling ahead came unexpectedly at the turn 
and beheld the frightful sight. He uttered aloud shriek, stood up in his canoe, and 
dropped dead, His companion saw this, though he could not yet see the awful 
monsters. and it was his good luck that he did not see them, Warned by the fate 
of the other man, he made for the bank and lurked under the brush for a couple of 
days, after which he saw the people coming in their canoes from Tartsenibanten, 
who told him of what had happened. Nothing was ever found of the at: 
fellow who had with mortal eyes gazed upon the seven spirits, 

The same legend, with some difference in the details, is current about another 
slough, opposite the mouth of the Koyukuk River. In this case, however, the 
medicine-men were many, and the spirits, who performed the task, only two. The 
slough is much larger than that of Kayar, being, in fact, practically the main 
channel of the Yukon. But the very configuration of the river countenances the 
native tradition, that the main channel was formerly the northern one, and that 
the actual southern one is of a comparatively recent date.' 

The social standing of a medicine-man is, on the whole, a desirable one ; but 
it has also its drawbacks and its dark side. The medicine-man is decidedly 
influential among his fellow savages. He is cousulted and listened to, on account 
of the superior knowledge imparted to him by the spirits. He is feared, on 
wecount of his power to do evil, viz. to cause the death of a person, to ruin his 
undertakings, to render him unsuccessful in the hunt by driving away the game 
from his path, to cause the loss of his property, of his strength, of his health, of 
his faculties, etc. The medicine-man is rich, because his services, when summoned, 
or even. when accepted though uncalled for, are generously remunerated. Hoe is 
respected on account of his continual intercourse with the supernatural world, His 
words, when said in a peculiar low tone, with a momentary glow in the eyes, which 
seems able “to control at will, or when uttered during his sleep (real or 
feigned), are taken as oracles, as the very words of the spirit. In short, for these 
tribes who have no-chiefs,no religion, no medical knowledge, he is the nearest 
approach toa ohief, a priest, and-a physician : toa chief, because he practically forms 
and models the public opinion, the only rule among Ten’a, to a priest, because 

' Tt is to be regretted, indeed, that these medicine-men are not hired by the Fansiie Cinal 
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he acts as the intermediary between the visible and the invisible world, to a 
physician, because his power enables him to cast away devils by which diseases are 
caused. 

One ought to-add that all diseases, according to Ten'a medicine, originate 
in o spirit locating himself in a person's ody. The medicine-man, having a 
devil at his service, may, by means of it, expel the intruding spirit, provided, of 
course, that his own demon be more powerful than the intruder. If the reverse 
happens, he fails in his attempts to cure the sick person, and ineurs no odium by 
the fact. Itis not his fault, if his spirit is not stronger than the opposing one, and 
he is not made responsible for it. 

It is readily acknowledged that every individual spirit hos but a limitel 
power, and this accounts for the superiority of certain medicine-men over others: 
it is all owing to the superiority of their spirits, And when it happens that two 
medicine-men are enemies of each other, the one who has the stronger spirit is 
sure to triumph over his opponent sooner or later. But this ia a great source of 
mischief to the relatives of a medicine-man. If he happen to be at odds with 
another, each spirit working zealously for his own man, the darts, so to speak, 
which are sent by one spirit may be averted by the other, but if this other spirit 
is not very powerful he will only turn aside the infernal darts, which will strike 
the relatives of the medicine-man, leaving him unhurt. I had an instance of this 
in the spring of 1905, when one of the Kaltag Indians, Ignatius Kayinel’an, 
commonly known as © Big William,” was accidentally shot by one of his companions 
on the hunt, As he did not die immediately, 1 was called upon for medical 
assistance and went to Kaltag, but found him already dead. His brother-in-law, 
amidst his lamentations, addressing me, said; “Why is it that there are still 
medicine-men living among us?". As I failed to see the connection, I enquired 
why he said so. “Don't you see?" he replied; “two of his uncles are meiicine- 
men, and they have many enemies, Now some of these, being medicine-men 
themselves, are trying to kill the uncles, But these uncles are protected by their 
own spirits, and the evil directed aguinst them falls on their relatives, ‘This is how 
this man died, Yea," he emphasized, “the medicine-men are very bad, and we 
have no use for them!” 

This is, in truth, the objectionable side in the condition of a medicine-man. 
He is influential, feared, respected to a certain extent, receives abundant cifts 
from his fellow natives, but he is not loved, nay, he is stroucly disliked, He may 
win the gratitude of patients who believe they have been cured by him: but he 
is always considered a dangerous person, who may at any time turn against his 
best friends and cause their death, either willingly and by witchcraft, 
unwillingly by the inadequate protection of his spirit. He is aware of this 
feeling, too, and though he generally disregards it, it weighs ut times heavily upon 
him. He then wishes that he had never become a sorcerer. But it is too 
Inte ; to renounce his profession, he would need courage enough to withstand tke 
Reneral discontent of the people, who, though they dislike the sorcerer, 
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believe that they are in need of his services. To them he is a necessary evil. 
To abdicate would be to incur the popular disgrace, and there are few Ten'a who 
have the strength to do so. 

As has been said, the medicine-man does not choose his own spirit, but he is 
chosen by him. There is a vocation, a devilish calling to the craft, which one 
may disregard but cannot make for oneseli—at least, according to the Ten’a 
notions, Some, indeed, are naturally predisposed to the calling. A peculiar 
deformity, which singles 2 man out of the vulgar crowd, ig a sign of vocation. 
Thus the cross-eyed, the cripple, the lame, the sterile women, are more apt than 
others to be called to the devil-craft. Thus, for instance, Tirénka (Ti‘henka), a 
famous shaman of the Kayar Indians, mentioned by Dall (Alaska and tls Resources, 
p. 205) under the name of Tékunka, had a sort of an appendix, probably a 
superficially located cyst, about the size and the form of the thumb, hanging from 
his breast. Several whom I knew were cripples, and the two medicine-women 
with whom I am well acquainted are sterile. 

The calling to the profession is by the finding of a karunth (kathunih), which 
invariably happens in this way, The predestined individual, as yet unaware 
of his election, has a dream. ‘The circumstances seen in the dream may 
vary. To some the dream will picture their roaming in the woods and finding the 
karunth; to others, it will be likewise a walking through the forest and meeting a 
nice-looking boy, who will ask them whether they would be glad to possess 
preternatural powers, or some similar happening. The next day, the dreamer, 
generally filled with hopes and excitement, starts rambling through the woods, 
It he sees an animal, he will pursue it, but he will be led by circumstances, 
which do not depend on him, to a place which he recognises at once as the one 
he has seen in his dream. He looks around; perhaps the same boy who spoke to 
him in the dream will be there to help him; anyhow, without much effort, he 
notices, at the foot of a large tree, a blue flame covering a round space about the 
size of a common plate, say eight inches in diameter. He draws near, and there 
he beholds the karunth, small round bodies like beads, of the size of salmon-eggs, 
ic, about as big as a pea. They are of all colours, from twelve to twenty in 
number, very seldom more, their number being in proportion of the power of the 
connected devil. They seem to be alive, moving and dancing in a circle around 
the blue flame, passing again and again before his fascinated eyes. He generally 
hesitates for a long while; for there is nothing more irresolute than a Ten'a, and 
le knows that it lies within him now to answer or not the eall to the spirit's 
friendship, He may leave them and go his way; and I know one who bousts of 
having done 89. Generally, though, lie is glad of the find, and determines to pick it 
np. He takes the first bead that he can catch, lays it on the palm of his left 
hand, applies the tip of his right fore-finger on it, and, making a strong act of his 
will—or imagination—he wishes for a certain specified power connected with it, 
saying, for instance, to himself, “This will give me the power to call the game and 
bring good luck on the hunt.” He then looks for a sign that his wish is granted, 
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If he sees, for instance, an animal coming out from the woods, be it a rabbit, a 
grouse, or even a vulgar mouse, he knows thereby that he has his wish. He then 
puts back the grain and picks up another, which he holds in the same way, saying, 
perhaps, “This will give me power for calling or sending away devils.” 
Whereupon a mysterious shiver passes through his whole frame, and he becomes 
aware that he has the desired faculty, and thus he proceeds to wish over each and 
every one of them. If some wish is nob granted, the warning of acknowledg- 
ment fails to come; then he has to hold the bead and try another wish, until he 
strikes the right one, The reason of this is that not all spirits have all powers, and, 
according to sound philosophy, no one can grant what he has nol, He may 
happen to wish for things which are beyond the power of the particular spirit 
with whom he is contracting. These are not granted, of course, and he must hit 
on the proper ones, There should be but little difficulty in. this, because the 
cycle of wishes is always about the same, When he has passed all the grains over, 
he gathers them all and places them carefully in a small skin pouch, or, in our 
civilised days, in a small brass box, generally an empty box of Winchester 
primers. He now carries the amulet around with him ; he does not fear the loss of 
it, for he knows that, if it happened to be lost or stolen, it would find its way back 
to his pocket without any more effort than a wish on his part. He is a medicine- 
man. 

Such is the ceremony of investiture. As may be noticed, it is not done by 
mortal hand. It is ali under the immediate guidance of the spirit, and one must 
acknowledge that for rude savages the fake is a good one, well combined and 
ingeniously putup. Aspirit isattached to, literally tied to (ro tadlerun) the karunih, 
and this becomes the familiar spirit of the new medicine-man. The man 
generally does not see him, The spirit may haye gool reasons to abscond, as had 
the veiled prophet of Khorassan; but the fact is, that the medicine-man, without 
seeing him, is aware of his presence and feels the benefits of his protection, 

When he needs to exercise his supernatural powers, the shaman takes 
from the pouch or the box (in a solitary Place away from the indiscreet looks of 
the profane), the karwath which is fit for the purpose. He must know them all 
individually, and remember their destination, or else he runs the risk of a 
conspicuous failure, He drops it into a enp of water and swallows it. Never 
taind where it goes, it will be found again in the box, as soon as desired, and 
while the Aarunih is in him he will perform asa full-fledged priest. 

As to the word kerwnih, it applies to the whole collection as well as to each 
grain in particular. Ten’a words, unless they designate persons, have no special 
form for the plural ; the verb that governs them only changes its form. Hence, 
when one grain is meant the form for a singular object is used, with the Sanine 
word karunih ; when the whole collection is spoken of, the form for a plural object 
is used, the word Aarunih remaining the same. The etymology of the word is 
very obscure to me, The root nih which seems to be the main part of it, 
has a very general meaning, signifying action or power, 
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Although a medicine-man, as such, is considered to be above the common 
people, his ordinary life and his daily occupations in no wise differ from those of 
his fellow tribesmen. He hunts and traps, fishes, chops wood, works, just. as they 
do, The consequence is, that by these means he earns as good a living as any 
other Ten'a. He does even better, on this score, than the average of them, because 
he is generally smarter. With what accrues to this from the exercise of his 
preternatural powers he has always plenty. His gains from this source always 
come to him as gifts. An Indian, it is true, never gives but to receive, and an 
Indian gift always turns out to be a confractus tn nominatus of the kinds do ut des 
ordo ut facias, But the medicine-man never requires anything as pay or salary for 
his services, He renders his services only after having received a pift, but it is.o gift, 
and # gift it must be. The action of making a present to the medicine-man to secure 
his help is expressed by a special word ushiin, derived from the root tin, fire, and 
which would mean literally, [ set fire to, [burn. A few examples will sufficiently 
illustrate the process, and offer a general view of the shaman’s work, The most 
common occurrences are the foretelling of future events and the healing of diseased 
persons, The former is always at the disposal of the greedy and covetous sorcerer, 
and these are the majority; the latter is accepted by any. shaman when the 
opportunity offers. 

To work out some profit from his knowledge of future events, a shaman 
generally proceeds in this way. 

He takes notice that one or other of his neighbours and friends is in possession 
of some desirable article, as a fine blanket, or a valuable gun, or a new cooking 
stove. He comes to the owner, or to some of his relatives whom he knows to be 
thorough believers, and confidentially lets out that he has bad sad intelligence 
communicated to him, concerning the said person, and this he discloses, as it were, 
reluctantly ; the unfortunate man is doomed to die within a certain space of time, say, 
for instance, before the next spring. Others indeed. will go at it in a brutal way, and 
say that they will make him die before the spring, But this rongh way of dealing 
with the matter is exceptional. The news, of course, brings great consternation to 
the whole family, to whom itis speedily imparted. The person concerned begins 
to think of some valuable present -to offer to the sorcerer, that he may ayert the 
impending calainity, He generally chooses the best. thing he has, and is pretty 
sure to hit on the coveted object, which being offered to the medicine-man and 
accepted by him, will set all things-aright, In consideration of this. gift—for 
it goes under no other Litke—the shaman will either perform solemn incantations, or, 
by a mere act of his will, commission his familiar spirit to save the threatened life. 
‘The doomed one does not die, the power of the great medicine-man is enhanced, 
and he is liable to receive more gifts from other-members of the family, as tokens 
of their gratefulness for his valuable assistance. As one can see, the process 
is simple enough, and it works admirably on the credulous and timid Ten’a. 
Similar dealings have been attributed to sorcerers of the Hawaiian Islands, 
with this peculiar feature, however, that the medicine-men of those Islands are 
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skilled in the manufacture of poisons, by which they contrive to bring about the 
fulfilment of their predictions. The Ten'a fully believe that their own shamans 
can obtain the same result by means of their devils. But there is no one fact 
known to me that would offer a ground to the supposition that they can poison 
their victims. It may have been the case in olden times, but nowadays, as far as 
I kuow, they have no knowledge of poisons nor of any way of preparing them. 
Moreover, if it happens—and the case begins to be not uncommmon—that the person 
whose death is announced disbelieves the prediction, it remains without effect. 1 
have seen two notable instances of this. The one happened last winter, at 
Koyukuk Station twenty miles above Nulato, An Indian woman, married to a 
white man whois trading at this post, was the object of such a prediction. She and 
her relatives were in great anxiety, but the white man, whose consent she knew was 
needed to dispose of her or his property, absolutely refused to gratify the medicine- 
man’s impudence. She fell sick, no doubt from the fright, and T was called npon 
to interfere and encourage her failing spirits. She finally was persuaded to try 
and overcome her fear ; the fatal period passed and though rather unwell, she is 
still alive. 

The other instance took place in the winter of 1901, A native, who claims to 
be a half-breed Russian, though I am convinced he is a full-blood Ten’a who was only 
adopted by a Russian convict, was living at a small village called Koyékasten, 
some twelve miles above Nulato. A medicine-man came down from the Koyukuk 
River, and made to him the dreadful disclosure that he would surely die before the 
ice would break on the Yukon. “Hold on!” said the other, “do you know to 
whom you are talking? Iam the son of a white man, and you have no business 
to tell me such nonsense. I know what this means. You are after my new 
blanket, but you won't get it, and I won't die either.” The shaman went away, 
shaking his head in an ominous manner, and refused to say a word more on the 
subject, although the relatives were anxious to hear some particulars. The wife of 
the doomed man was the most affected, but he stood it bravely. Of course he 
neither died nor even fell sick, and during the winter of 1902 he was Telating the 
fact to me, in presence of many who had witnessed it, and triumphantly added ; 
“ Here now I am, as hale and hearty as ever. It is one year since that happened : 
Tam not dead, and I still have my blanket.” This man’s name is René Koltsik, 
and, if he is not a half-breed, he is surely worthy to be reckoned as one. 

During the spring of the same year, 1902, I witnessed another instance of 
disbelief in the shaman’s foreknowledge which it may not be uninteresting to 
quote, I was spending a week in the same village, Koyékasten, lodging, as all 
travellers do, in the house of anative. My host wasa simple-minded, good-natured 
fellow, who two years later shot himself in a fit of discouragement or insanity. 
His wife, much older than he, was the ruling power, not only in the house but also 
in the village, and still is very influential in the upper tribe. She is an 
ex-medicine woman, formerly held in great repute as such, who had given up the 
profession in order to become a member of the Church. After a lonz probation 
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I had finally admitted her to the Sacraments some days before. She had therefore 
two reasons to disbelieve: the one, her newly professed faith, and the other, her 
knowledge, personal and experimental, that the whole shamanship is an imposition. 
They were both, husband and wife, busily engaged in completing their preparations 
for the spring hunt, polishing guns, loading shells, sewing a tent, ete. An old 
medicine-man, Kapsul, entered, and, as customary with travellers and passers-by 
was weloomed with a substantial lunch. When he had finished, he said a few 
words, which I did not understand, in alow tone and departed. My host and his 
wife looked at each other, as in surprise, for half a minute, then the woman began 
tolaugh. Cicero has observed, of old, that one could hardly see how haruspices 
could look at each other without laughing. She said tome: “Did you notice his 
last words?” “No,” said I. “Well,” she replied, “he made a prediction. He 
said that we would not go to hunt this spring.” “And what of it?” I enquired. 
“Tt means,” she went on, “ that either we shall be prevented by some accident, or 
at least that we will be unsuccessful.” “What are you going to do?” I insisted. 
“Oh!” said the woman, “I know all about that! We shall start in two days, and 
be as successful as we usually are, God so willing. I know about it, believe me.” 
They went and made a good catch, so good that she was in a hurry to inform me of 
it, and as soon as they reached a telegraph station, on their way back, she sent 
me a message stating that they had killed five deer, seven beavers, and I don’t 
know what else. 

Such instances as these are by no means the common rule, and to each of the 
above mentioned I might oppose about twenty in which the Ten’a credulity paid a 
generous tribute to the medicine-man and his devils. 

The healing of the sick is the other ordinary source of revenue to the shaman. 
He does it in various ways, He may just take a cup of water, blow into it, and give 
it to the patient to drink, who feels instantly relieved. A case of this kind happened 
in the latter part of the winter of 1905, at a village situated six miles below Nulato, 
and known as Nikulikakat. A young woman, Olga Kats, a primipara, was in the 
pains of labour. As these were unusually severe, she sent to Nulato: for some 
medicine, Which I gave to the messenger, instructing him how she should use it, 
She did so, but as the result was not instantaneous, accounted it null, and called 
in the medicine-man. He gave her a cup of water to drink in which he 
had blown, and immedistely she was delivered. When she related to me the 
fact, I felt almost sorry that I had given her anything at all, but I could never 
persuade her that the first medicine bad contributed more than the second to 
the desired result. 

The solemn performance is much more showy, and well calculated to impress 
the imagination of the natives, who, whenever they are under an excitement, get 
altogether out of their wits. 

The medicine-man is not generally asked to perform. The invitation or 
suggestion is done covertly, in a mysterious and indirect way. A relative, or a 
parent, of the sick person goes to visit the shaman. He brings along with him 
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a present of some kind, gay a sack of flour, or a beaver skin, or a blanket, which, 
upon entering the house or tent, he lays in a corner. He then proceeds to 
converse on commonplace topics, which he brings gradually to bear on the 
sick person's condition, This he deseribes with all particulars, generally with 
colossal exaggerations, equally emphasizing his own grief over the sufferer’s ailments. 
When this is done conscientiously, and perhaps many times repeated over and 
again, he waits for the oracle. The medicine-man may answer simply that nothing 
should be feared, that the disease will not prove fatal, and send him back 
reassured. In this case he is supposed to work the cure without more ado, by an 
act of his will, directing his spirit to do the job. Of course, he keeps the present ; 
though, if the patient should die, he would be bound in strict duty to restore it, or 
its value, to the one who offered it. These people being constantly sick, all the 
year round, from one complaint or another, this simplified process has to be 
frequently adopted, for a too frequent repetition of the grand incantations 
would be exhaustive to the medicine-man and probably also weaken the faith 
of the believers; ah assuetis won fit passio, as the scholastic philosophers Bay. 

Or, again, the shaman may think it proper to give the full performance, If so, 
he warns the one who has prompted it (by giving the present) that the case is a 
difficult one, and that he will have to go and attend to it himself. The time is 
appointed generally for that very evening, and all the village is informed, one 
person by the other, in mysterious undertones, that the incantation is about to 
take place. A sort of awe pervades the place, A supernatural influence seems 
already to hang over it. . feet 

When the time is come, the believers, one after another, repair to the sick 
man’s house. They do not walk to it openly, but stealthily, as it were, singly 
or two ata time; neither do they go in many at once, but few at atime, When 
a sufficient quorum is gathered the medicine-man sets to work. , 

For what follows, I feel bound to declare, though it may be of little 
moment, that I have never been an eye-witness of the scene. No medicine- 
man that I know of would venture to perform in presence of the priest, But 
the Rey. Father Ragaru, in the early years of his stay at Nulato, once had an 
opportunity to gaze at the scene, whilst standing on the outside by an 
open window. It is mainly from his description, together with a few details 
supplied by natives themselves, that I have drawn up the sketch, 

The patient is laid upon a bed, ina corner, The audience are squatting all 
around, along the walls of the cabin. The medicine-man is in the middle. They 
begin, the shaman leading, to hum a plaintive tune, the voices being gradually 
raised to a louder, but not very loud, utterance. After a few minutes, the 
medicine-man, covering himself over the head and shoulders with a blanket, 
begins a sort of dance, keeping time with the tune, which he aings all along, his 
Voice practically covering the humming of the audience, which sounds as a Bort of 
% echo to it, His motions, slow at first, cradually become quicker until he works 
himself to a regular mad dance. Perspiration runs freely over his whole body, his 
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face, distorted by effort, assumes a hideous appearance, saliva drops from his 
mouth, and his voice, tired by the continuous yelling, becomes hoarse. Needless to 
say, the excitement of the assistants Is not a whit less than his own, and only the 
greater because it is kept under control. The patient has to be very sick indeed 
if he does not feel the influence, and if his imagination and credulity are not 
roused to the utmost, This may go on for one, two, or even three hours. Finally, 
when the shaman thinks that enongh has been done in the way of incantations, he 
makes more and more frequent stops at the bed-side, pretending to make great 
efforts ut extracting something from the patient's body, Once, twice, three times, 
perhaps, he fails in his attempt. The sick man groans with pain under the 
squeezing hand, The medicine-man exhorts the assistants to further efforts ; 
the musie of the chorus redoubles its plaintive accents, and eventually the spirit 
has to yield. The sorcerer, by a supreme effort, has extracted the spirit. He holds 
it with great effort between his closed hands, and goes along the row of the 
beholders, putting to them the uncanny question: “Is there anyone who will 
volunteer to take this spirit into himself, and thus save this poor man’s life ? Who 
will do it? Will you? or you?" ete. They all shrink from the task, and a 
dreadful silence is the only reply. He has then two ways of disposing of the 
weird burden, He may say: “There is no one! no, not one! Then I take it 
myself: let it come in my body and work evil tome, 1 shall save my friend, even 
at the risk of my life!" Whereupon he generously applies both his hands to hia 
chest, and gets the spirit into himself, A noble deed, which is bound to deserve 
the grateful admiration of all present! Put he will not always play this grand 
scene. More often he simply throws the spirit into the fire, or outside, through the 
door or window, This was the way it went when Father Ragaru was watching the 
performance. The sorcerer came to the window to despatch his captive spirit into 
the acrial spaces, when he unexpectedly beheld the missionary’s head laughing at 
him through the window. He lost all self-control: “The priest! the priest!” he 
exclaimed. Anindescribable confusion followed. The lights were put out, and the 
audience skedaddled in all directions, as though the real spirit had carried them 
along. 

After the performance, both the doctor and the patient generally need rest. 
If the latter is at all curable by this method, he ought to begin to get better. In 
the cases which came to my knowledge, however, I may say that the patient 
generally felt much worse on the day following. If he fail to recover, the 
medicine-man is expected to return the gift he has received, for it was not given 
him to attempt the cure, but to effect it, This practice is 40 constant, that the 
Ten’a, at first, expected that the white physicians would conform to it, An 
American physician, Dr. W. Jennings, who wintered at Nulato in 1898-1899, ured 
to attend to the natives during his stay. He rendered his services free of charge, 
whenever I assured him that the persona concerned were poor and unable to pay, 
but requested a fee of $5 from those whom I pointed out as able to bear the 
expense, Once he treated the child ‘of a native medicine-man for typhoid fever, 
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but, in spite of his effort to save her, the girl died. Her father expected to get 
back his $5, and came to me for the purpose, As he is, however, a sensible 
fellow, we had not much trouble in making him understand that the white man’s 
doctor works on a different principle from that which guides the Ten'a, and he 
willingly waived the claim. 

A medicine-man who has cured a sick person generally imposes on him an 
abstinence of some kind, which may be temporary or last his lifetime. It will be, 
for instinee, to ‘abstain from anything hot, eating and drinking only cold or cooled 
fool and beverage, or to abstain from a certain kind of fish or meat, ete. These 
are scrupulously observed, There was at Nulato a young strapping fellow, whom 
1 frequently hired for work whilst Imilding the school-house in 1899-1900, He 
was called Neraila (Ne‘haila), a corruption, I understand, of the Russian form 
of Michael. He had been once cured of some complaint by a medicine-man, 
and consequently had been enjoined to abstain from a peculiar kind of fish, 
very palatable indeed, which the natives call felebéga. As we had to feeil our 
workmen, and ¢eleb'ge was plentiful, the Brother in charge of the kitchen 
generally gave them am dish of felebiga for supper. Neraila would never touch it. 
His conipanions, some of them strongly inclined to disbelief, as young men mostly 
are now, laughed at it, and mocked him. But nothing shook his constancy. At 
last the kind-hearted Brother took pity on him, and cooked a separate dish for 
the man when he had to give the forbidden fish t) the others. Poor Neraila did 
not have to wait very long, however, to be freed from his obligation, as death 
released him during the summer of 1900, It js easy to understand that, by 
this practice, the medicine-man obtains a stronger hold on the minds of the 
people, They are thus trained to the habit of obeying him and following his 
directions. Even those who have no such restriction imposed on themselves, 
if they see others bound by them and keeping them carefully, get accustomed 
to the idea, and consider it as a matter of course that it should be so, 

Tesides these common practices, which are still kept up by the medicine. 
men, they nad, in former years, other occasions to display their powers for the 
benefit of their fellow-men, and their own. Some have fallen or are falling into 
disuze. I shall mention, however, the calling of fish, and the performance of 
wonderful tricks, as these are now one of the most ordinary topics of 
aniong the Ten'a, 

Of the first, te, the practice: of calling the fish or the cane, something ts otill 
kept, Even now there are few Ten'a who will start on a long hunt, or set to 
work during the salmon run, without giving a bribe to the meédicine-man, or at 
least promising him a tithe or commission on the catch. The sorcerer has not 
to perform any extraordinary conjuration, but just directs his spirit to give help, 
and if the catch is good, obtains a goodly addition to what he may get himaelf 
by his own exertions, thanks to the spirit. 

_ Whether there existed in by-gone days a regular process for calling the 
game, Tam not aware, but such a practice uniformly prevailed for the fish to 
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be called to run at the regular time. Many have described to me the 
performance, some claiming to have been eye-witnesses of it. They invariably 
add that the shamans of this day have no power to compare with those of the 
past, and it would scem as though the old superstition was near to die out. One 
can detect in this a feeling of impotence, which tries to keep to old traditions 
in order to assume some appearance of power and strength, ‘They cannot fail 
to realise that the medicine-man’s doings will not stand a severe scrutiny; they 
see the whites turning the whole fake to ridicule; they hear what we all have 
to say about it, and, giving it up, as if were, for a desperate case, they 
fall back on the past times, about which they relate all that their imagination 
suggests, there being no contradictory evidence that can be produced. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that they are conscious of their lying 
in this matter. Their mental condition is similar to that of one of those 
convinced “hot-air peddlers,” as the miners call them, who after having 
repeatedly gone over the same wonderful adventure, finally come to believe in it 
themselves. 

The calling of the fish, then, is thus deseribed by the Ten’a. Towards the 
spring the people began to feel anxious for the next summer's run, The provision 
of dried salmon from the preceding year beginning to fail, they were desirous of 
haying a good eatch during the coming season. The medicine-man was at hand, 
Having sufficiently prepared the people’s mind, by much talking and discussing 
ihe eventualities of the forthcoming salmon run, lie gathered all the folks in one 
large cabin, chosen for the purpose ; he commanded them to keep a Ten'a wake 
in the place, no one being allowed to leave it, even momentarily, until his 
return, If any person would presume to do so, it was sure to cauge the shaman’s 
death ; and, subsequently, his own life would be lost. The sorcerer then dressed 
up, for he had a long journey to accomplish, under the waters, within the short 
lapse of one night. He put on a parkie, the native jacket, not opeu in front, 
made of the guts of the beluga or white whale, perfectly water-proof, pants 
equally water-proof, made of seal-skin submitted to a special tanning process 
(with ashes), and boots of the same material. These boots, commonly known as 
4 water-boots " in this district, are still in use among the Ten'a, and the whites 
have adopted them also, on account of their standard qualities. The two other 
articles ore no longer used by these people. The hood of the parkie being fastened 
tightly around his face, and the parkie itself well secured hy a belt of raw lide, he 
put on his mittens, and huving renewed his warnings to the people, he descended 
the slope to the river, escorted by two assistants, whose privilege it was to help 
him in getting in and out of the water. 

‘The water-hole, an opening in the river ice from which the native women daily 
wet their fresh-water supply during the winter months, had been ewlarged for the 
occasion, so as to allow a man room enough to get in, It was to be the 
starting point for the shaman’s trip. Into it he descended, with the aid of his 
faithful seconds, and they, well clad to stand the crisp cold of an Arctic winter 
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night, had to keep watch at the hole, waiting for his return, Meanwhile, he was 
travelling at a ghost-like rate to the place where the salmon, in large hands, were 
spending their winter, Many a wonderful sight did he see in these excursions, 
many a thing hidden from the profane did he learn in his conversations with the 
dumb inhabitants of the deep, He treasured up information ‘of all kinds, 
knowledge and wisdom were imparted to him; so much, indead, that several 
times, when T was trying to argue with some native over the Ten’a superstitions, 
and he was brought to bay, he finally had recourse to this answer: “All those 
reasons may he satisfactory for you, who know only what is written and printed 
in the books; but our medicine-men know much more than that. They go under 
water and talk to the fish, There it is that they acquire the knowledge of these 
things which you cannot know because they are not written.” To such a 
convincing reason there is, of course, no reply, Towards the dawn of day the 
medicine-man came hack. He climbed out of the holo, the assistants having been 
careful to prevent its freexing by removing the new surface-ice as soon as it 
formed. He was thoroughly soaked, very cold and very tired. He was taken up 
to the cabin for refreshments, told of the success of his embassy to the powers 
of the fish kingdom, and received not only congratulations, but more substantial 
evidences of the general satisfaction. The assistants had also a share in the 
presents, and this may account for their never letting out any indiscreet revelation 
that might have brought suspicion on the genuineness of the venture, Nowadays, 
however, the shaman no longer goes to call the salmon, and still these well-meaning 
fish continue to swim up the rivers every year, as well as if they responded to 
the yearly invitation. We should draw an inference of no sniall moment from 
this fact; a Ten‘a won't. 

As a display of power, without any particular purpose, but always sure te 
he repaid by a shower of presents, the medicine-men used also,in former times, 
to indulge occasionally in exhibitions of wonderful feats, such as any sleight-of- 
hand performer accomplishes to amuse an audience. The practice having fallen 
into disuse, T am limited to the people’s traditions for my information, 
and everybody who knows the Ten’a is bound to consider it a very questionable 
source, .A few instances may prove to be of interest. 

- Ashaman of Rodokakat (‘Hodokakat) was wont to fly in the air, as often and 
as long as he wished, on the condition that no woman saw him whilst he 
was on the wing, If one had looked at him he would have gone out of Bight, 
far beyond the clouds, never to see again his native country. This he. barely 
escaped once when a-woman, who had not been warned that the gentleman 
was in his aeronautics, happened to come out of her house and to look up: tothe 
sky.“ There she beheld him, and the sudden upward start which he made was 
enough to warn her of the peril.- She closed her eyes, stepped -back into -the 
eabin, and it war not till aftera long while that the sorcerer came, through what, 
herculean efforts one may easily imagine, I had these facts from: the shaman’s 
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son, Nicholas Surarlol (Suwha‘hfot), a man now about forty-five years of age. He 
was a small boy still when his father died. 

A certain medicine-man at Kodilkakat, on the Koyukuk River, used to put 
aside his head, before falling into a trance, during which he held intercourse 
with the spirit world. I would venture to’ suppose that the bystanders lost 
theirs rather than be His apparatus consisted of two spruce trees, which 
had grown close to each other, there being, perhaps, 4 distance of eight feet 
between the two; they were abont forty feet high. He gave orders to the 
people to lop them, sparing only a bunch of boughs at the top of each. Such 
lopped trees are still used among 'Ten’a to mark the site of a graveyard, a village, 
ete, because # traveller can notice them from afar, At the top of these, just 
below the branches, a cross-piece was fastened from one tree to the other, over 
which passed a long strip of raw hide, long enough to hang to the ground on both 
sides. One end of this he tied into a slip-knot, and inserted his head in the moose. 
Four or five men pulled the other end and thus hoisted him up to the cross-piece, 
where he hung in the air. The rope was made fast at the foot of a tree, and, 
while the believers were gazing in awe at the ugly sight, the body was severed 
from the head and fell to the ground, the head remaining at the top of the 
structure, The senseless, headless body would lie on the ground for several hours 
together. His soul was then journeying in spirit-land, It all ended by the head 
falling down too, and reuniting itself to the body so perfectly that no trace of the 
separation could be seen. He had a tragical end, for he never came to from one of 
his trances. In vain did his admirers wait for the reviving to take place; it 
failed to occur on this particular occasion, and they had to bury him, in two pieces, 
Jwad and body disjoined. Hence he is now spoken of as “the one whom we 
hanged,” imel ketsetlhelen. Fifteen or twenty years ago anybody could have painted 
out the two trees, which were still standing at Kodilkakat, Now they have 
disappeared. 

Other shows could be commemorated here, but hardly deserve more than a 
passing mention. Shamans allowed themselves to be shot at with a rifle (which 
they themselves had loaded, or allowed another man to load), dropping down as 
dead and afterwards jumping to their feet, making an ‘infuriated run, and finally 
coughing and spitting out the bullet. Others covered an empty dish-pan with a 
piece of drill, raised it toward heaven, and when they put it down it was found 
filled with powder or shot or gun caps. Another one took the stars from the sky 
and laid them on the floor of the cabin before his wondering admirers. He must 
have been very careful to put each back in its own place, unless, perhaps, he be the 
one who is answerable for the loss of_one of the: Pleiades. 2 © 2) 5 =8 

If there be any truth in these facts, they would prove that the medicine-men 
in the old times. were skilful performers, 4 qualification which their actual 
successors lack conspicuously. : . | 
_- | ‘Phere is also°on record sfamous prophecy set forth by a medicine-woman 
from Todikakat, a camp about seven miles below Tanana.. She predicted the 
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coming of steamers, some fifteen years before any had come to this country, and 
announced the coming of missionaries, giving a summary of the “law of heaven,” 
which they were to proclaim. But this prophecy does not stand examination, and 
the first investigations show it to have been made up after its accomplishment, 
It is just possible, however, that the coming of steamers, and even of missionaries, 
would have been foretold by come of the whites who came to the country with the 
telegraph exploration party in 1867, the prophecy being assignable to that time or 
thereabout. 

With such and similar predictions, the medicine-men obtain a very creditable 
reputation among their fellow Indians, Of course they are liable, as any other 
Tena, to experience a foreboding of some kind, when, for instance, strangers or 
travellers are to arrive, when game is to be caught, etc. But these forewarnings, 
which generally consist in an unusual sensation, as an itching of the forehead or 
ley, ete, or a sneezing, or swallowing particles of food in the windpipe, are an 
everyday occurrence, by no means restricted to medicine-men, but happening also 
to old women, or in fact to anybody, They are not therefore within the scope af 
this sketch. 

It might be enquired, now, what sort of lives the medicine-men live, with so 
much devilry about them, To this Tecan reply that, in their private lives, they 
are neither worse nor better than the average Ten'a, Their profession seems to 
exercise no special influence on their moral character. They are generally smart, 
somewhat crafty, but not toa degree that would greatly transcend the ordinary. 
Some are very wicked, but others, on the contrary, are benevolent and genial, One, 
who died in the spring of 1905 at Narardotitten (Na‘ha’hdotitten), a village some 
wixty-five miles above Nulato, was one of nature's centlemen, if there be any. 
Another, Makayitar (Makayita‘h), who died on March 27th, 1894, was a declared 
utheist and an open enemy of religion and missionaries, His death occurred iy 
ciroumstances that did no credit to the standing he had taken as an opponent of 
religion. It was after he had blasphemed late in the night, challenging Almighty 
God, “if he only existed,” to put an end to his life, that, in the early morning le 
went out for the necessities of nature, and, as Arius of old, died in this act, 

A shaman is always supposed to die in the same way as he makes other people 
die, i#, his soul is eaten up by aspirit. I could obtain no particulars as to A 
how this eating is done, but itis always the first and the last saying which one 
hears about a dying or dead medicine-man: “A spirit is eating up his soul,” they 
will say: or “lis soul was eaten by a spirit.” Such is the summary of their 
funeral orations. 

One might be curious to know whether they themselves believe in their 
supernatural powers, or merely carry on a system of imposition. I believe that 
sume are really convinced that they can do something, at least, to relieve the sick, 
and such was the case with the Narardotitten medicine-man whom I hava just 
mentioned. But against this solitary instance I was personally acquainted with 
four Shamans who acknowledged their utter powerlessness, Two of them are still 
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alive, and one even on his way to conversion. I must be excused from giving 
their names. They both assured me that they make it a point always to return 
the gifts they receive for their performances, because they say they would feel as 
though they were stealing if they were to keep them, Their wives concurred in the 
same assertion. But among Ten’a, two witnesses are not always a sufficient 
guarantee to the truth of such a statement. 

The two others died in 1900, They were held in great repute and had 
perhaps the most intelligent and bright eyes that I have ever seen. Ono of these, 
Say’o, was himself the son of a medicine-man. The other, called Nedzaratiya or 
Radzota (Nedza‘hatiya, Hudzota), had, 1 think, more clients at Nulato and in the 
neighbourhood than all the other medicine-men put together. Father Ragaru 
assisted them during their lust illness, and they both owned to him that they had 
never believed in their magical power, that they had been anxious for a long time to 
get out of their awkward situation, but were morally constrained to persevere in it 
by the fear of incurring universal reproof, if they had given it up. People, they 
alleged, would have considered them as mean and stingy fellows who refused to 
help the sufferers when they had the means to do so, They both authorised the 
Father to make this declaration public. 

I may add that the medicine-men have absolutely nothing to do with real 
medicine, The only medical practices which I have witnessed among the Ten’a 
are puncturing, and the preparation of sprace-tea, and of a decoction of a bush 
resembling juniper. The puncturing, which consists in thrusting a small pointed 
blade through the skin previously seized and held up between the thumb and 
forefinger—just as whites do with the hypodermic syringe—is their method of 
blood-letting. It is performed by women, generally old women, who have had 
much practice. The two decoctions alluded to are prepared by anyone who wishes 
to use them, The medicine-man never interferes with those, not even as much as 
to advise the patient to recur to these natural remedies. 


Arvpenpix L. 
Foretas AND Native Worpds USED IN THIS PAren. 


To comply with the request formulated on p. 86 of Notes and Queries, I 
subjoin a list of the foreigu words used in the foregoing pages, each of them being 
written in capitals, and accompanied with some remarks when these seem to be of 


interest or value. 


A. Words used by English Speakers and which may be considered as Angticized, 
LxGaik, prow, in'galik; pl. Ingalike—A term of contempt by which the Ten’a 
were designated among their Eskimo neighbours, and which was adopted by 
the Russians. Probably from the Eskimo : /nkélik, pl. Inkelit, the lousy ones, 
from inkek, pl. inket, louse-nits, 
Vou. XXXVII. N 
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Isnxdko, pron indk'G—Also heard as Unoko and Unoka, The maps have constantly 
the spelling: Innoko. The name of an affluent of the Yukon, from the south 
side. ‘The word is not Ten'a, as the variety in pronunciation shows, and has 
no meaning in the Ten’a language. The native name for this stream is Ewrno, 
generally pronounced Zuron, by a usual transposition, and stands for fukatno, 
i., fish-river, from fuke, fish, and the suffix tno, meaning river. 

KALTAG, pron. kil'tig.—A trading post on the Yukon River, about forty miles 
below Nulato, From this point an overland route, known as “the Portage," 
does to the sea-coast, whence a winter trail exists to St. Michael, The post is 
so called from the Indian name of a locality situated opposite to it, on the 
gouth bank of the Yukon, and termed Kaffor, viz, amongst the king-salmon, 
from Kol, king-salmon, and the suffix for, of time or place, meaning amony or 
during. 

Kosenersky, pron. Kos'tréfski—A Russian name, more or less disfigured, said to 
mean Leather-Village. The place is located about 240 miles below Nulato 
on the north bank of the Yukon. Tt is the last village of the Ten'a, the next 
one, Paimiut, situated twenty miles further down the river, being a settlement 
of Eskimo. 

Kovyvukek, pron, ké'yikik—The name of a large atftluent of the Yukon, on the 
north side. It empties into the Yukon about twenty miles above Nulato, and 
a trading post, known as Koyukuk Station, is located on the Yukon, within two 
miles of, and below, the confluence. his trading post has absorbed the Indian 
village which used to be about a mile above the actual site. Various 
etymologies have been proposed for the name, all unsatisfactory, 

Nunato, pron, Nooli‘to—Trading post dating from 1838, situated on the north 
bank of the Yukon, in 158° W, long. and 64° N. lat. The name is from the 
Indian word Nwlertor, viz, among the dog-salmon; from nu/arc, dog-salmon, 
and the suffix for, among or during. 

Parkie.—lIvan Petrof spells this word parker, and adds: “a Kamchatkan word : 
upper garment of fur, with small head opening and sleeves, varying in length” 
(Compilation of Narratives of Explorations in Alaska, Washington, Government 
Printing Office; 1900, p. 108). He should not have omitted to mention the 
hood and its trimming of thick long-haired fur, which forms a prominent 
feature of it. 

Tasana, pron, Tin‘ini—aA large affluent of the Yukon on the south side. 
Within two miles of the confluence, on the north bank of the Yukon, is the 
trading post and settlement formerly called Tanana Station, now termed 
Tanana, A commercial company has tried to change this name to Weare, in 
honour of one of its principal shareholders, and the military post stationed 
there is called Fort Gibbon by the War Department, Hence the same 
little spot is called by five names, viz.: Tanana, Tanana Station, Weare, 
pes and Fort Gibbon, which is as confusing as it is unnecessary, It has, 

es, its Ten’a name, viz, Rorododettattten, meaning: “the place where 
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the wood has heen chopped,” the lumber camp as it were. The word Tanana 
is probably of Ten‘a origin. 

TOXIKAKAT, pron, Toxiki’kit—A native camp, some seven miles below Tanana, 
The word is Ten’a and means the mouth of the Tozitno or Tozi River. This 
stream is an attluent of the Yukon, on the north side, and the camp is 
located at its mouth. A river is designated in Ten’a by its name, followed by 
the suflix ¢no (sometimes shortened to wo), which means river. This suffix is 
replaced by dof, to designate the head-waters, and by kaket, to designate the 
mouth, Thus, the river just mentioned is called Tozitno; its head-waters: 
Tozidlot; its mouth, Tozikakewt. Similarly we have for the Rotol River: 
Rotolilot, Rotoino, Retolkakat, ete. In the lower dialect hekat is pronounced 
isaket anil fealed, ie., tshaket, 


b. Words nat Anglicized. 

The following having no orthography sanctioned by use, | write them 
aceording to my ordinary alphabet, and I add the transcription in the alphabet 
given on p. 173 of Notes and Queries. In my alphabet: 

L. The apostrophe (‘) stands for an aspirate, very slight indeed, but 
perfectly distinct, which occasionally comes near to our Ain hevned, 
ete. A fair approach to this sound can be obtained by making a 
very slight pause between the letters which it separates, It ts not 
represented in Professor Max Miller's alphabet. 

2, The stroked 1 (¥) stands for the palatal or lateral 1, well known to 
philologists. It may be the sound represented by / in Professor 
Miiller’s alphabet, hut I cannot make sure of it. 

3. The ry stands for a sound which varies according to the localities, from 
the sound of English r in car, to the sound of German ch in Buch 
(or the rgrasseyd of the Parisians). The soft sound is heard in the 
upper tribes, from Tanana down to Nulato; the harsher one prevails 
below Nulato, This is evidenced in the forms, Anglicized, Nulato 
and Kaltag, where the same suffix tor has become fo, where the r was 
pronounced soft, and fay where the r was pronounced hard. 

4. The h stands for German ch in Joh, te, 'y, in the alphabet of 
Professor Max Miller, 


1. Proper Names of Persons, 

Ten’a names are individual, The name given to a child is commonly the first 
incorrect or outlandish word which he or she pronounces, or which is said about 
him or her. To this word is often added the suflix 1d, probably connected with the 
root no, life, for the females; and if was once customary to nid the root fo, father, 


for the males. But this latter practice has fallen into disuse, 
82 
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Dat'ox.—According to alphabet, p. 173 of Notes and Queries : dat on. 

KAYINELE'AN—Kayinelan. May mean: “he looks as though he were beaten, 
overcome,” or; “ you haye overcome him for your own advantage.” 

Karst., kapsul—aApparently a nickname given by the Russians. The man’s 
genuine Ten’a name is: Makayusla me-to. | 

Kats, kats (the a is long or protracted)—probably identical with the root hats, to 
stare. 

Kourstx, kolatik—Probably a Russian word, disfigured. 

Makayiran, Makayitar or Makayite‘h—“He throws him down upon it,” or 
some similar meaning, 

Nepzanatiya, Nedzaratiya or Nedza‘hatiya. 

Nenana, Neraila or Ne‘haila—Suid to be a corruption of the Russian form of 
Michael. 

Ruvzora, Rudzota or ‘Hudzota. 

Sayo, Sayo. 

Surar.oet, Surarlot or Su‘ha‘hlot. 

Tinénka, Tirenka or Ti‘thénka—Probably a distigured Russian name. 

Tsatka, Tsaika—Seems to be: tsai ka, “I want tea.” Tsai, in lower dialect, tshai, 
means tea—a Russian import; ka, denotes desire, 


2. Proper Names of Places, ete. 

Kayar, Ka'yar or Ki'ya‘h—Literally : village, or the Village. A stretch of lake 
and timber country, opposite Nulato, on the south side of the Yukon, 
where the lower tribe Ten’a used to have several villages. They still keep up 
the practice of going there for a month or two every year, during the freezing, 
and some years also during the breaking of the Yukon. Spelled Kaiyuh on 
the map of Alaska, printed by the United States Geological Survey 
(Preliminary Edition, 1904), 

Kopitxakat, Kodilkii‘kat,—Mouth of the Kodilno or Kodil River, an affluent of 
the Koyukuk, from the west side. The Kodil is spelled Katee! River on the 
map of 1904. 

KovekasteN, Koyekasten.—A small village some eleven miles above Nulato, on 
the north bank of the Yukon; also called, Koyekasron. The final ten 
designates the place where or the time when; the final ron is a preposition 
meaning af, Thus, Koyekasten means the place of the clay ; Koyekasron 
means at the red clay. There is a deposit of clay in the neighbourhood. 

NAKARDOTIETEN, Narardotitten.—A large native village about sixty odd 
miles above Nulato, on the north bank of the Yukon River. The name 
means the place where we carry the canoe, viz., a portage, and alludes to an 
overland portage to the lakes, whither the natives used to carry their canoes, 
When the telegraph stations were established by the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army, Lieutenant George Gibbs endeavoured to have this name 
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adopted for the station there located and spelled it Nahochlatilten. Tt went 
under that name from 1901 to 1904, when the appellation being found 
decidedly too inconvenient, was changed to Zouden, the one actually in use, 
The natives of Narardotitten are remarkable above all other Ten’a for the 
elegance and accuracy with which they speak their language, as well as for 
their distinct and harmonious pronunciation. 

NIKULIKAKAT—A small village situated six miles below Nulato, on the north bank 
of the Yukon. Its people have their summer camp at the mouth of the 
Nikuliratno, a small affluent of the Yukon, whence the name, But the 
winter village is two miles aboye the mouth of the creek. 

Ropokakat.—A_ middle-sized village, formerly very large, about four miles below 
Kaltag, on the north bank of the Yukon, The name is a generic term 
meaning the mouth of a river. A small affluent joins the Yukon there and 
is also called by a general term: Tokotno, the inland creek. 

Roroino, Fotolno or ‘Hotolno.—An affluent of the Yukon on the south side. It 
joins the main river about twenty-five miles below Kaltag, at Rotolkakat. 
opposite a small native village called Madzatetsefihten, and very inappro- 
priately surnamed by the whites Lower Kaltag. 

TARTSENIBANTEN, Tartsentbanten—A once populous settlement, now reduced to 
two cabins, on the point of an island in the Yukon River twenty miles below 
Nulato. Opposite the camp, on the north bank of the Yukon, a cabin has 
been erected for the use of the mail carriers, and is known as Half-way Cabin, 
from its being mid-way between Nulato and Kaltag. 


3. Other Words. 


Asta, Alta—A familiar spirit, Probably from the root-suffix 7a, male. 

Esrven, Eseyen.—Verd intr., 1 conjure, | witeh, expresses the performing of 
incantations to call or send away devils, Root: yen. 

Kanrunm, Karuni‘y or Ka‘huni‘y.—The amulet or talisman of the medicine-man. 
It has a spirit connected to it. 

Korxt, Kotni.—Literally : something speaks, the “ something,” represented by the 
indefinite pronoun 4, being a spirit. Root: mi, to say, 

Meri-Kerser.kELen, Mel-Ketsetikelen—The one whom we hanged, literally, the 
one around whom we tied something. Me is the object-pronoun of third 
person, him ; J is a preposition meaning arownd ; mel, him-around. X¢ is the 
indefinite pronoun, something ; tsettkef, we tied, first. person, plural of Past 
indicative of the verb effkef, I tie. This Past regularly implies that the object 
remains tied at the time of the utterance; if not the same person of the verb 
would be, éserctkef The final en is a suffix having the force of a relative 
pronoun, and corresponding to the one who or whom. 

NekebzaLtana, Nekedzaltara or Nekedzalta'ha.—Spirit or spirits. Probably means 
the quick moving or the quickly moved thing. 
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Nit ro TEXATADLERUNTES, Nit ro tena tadlerunten or Nit ro tena tadle‘hunten.— 
The place where we are tied to each other. Nil, reciprocal pronoun; ro, 
preposition, to; fen'a, object-pronoun of first person plural, us; fad/erwa, third 
person singular (passive) of the form of actual duration from the past 
indicative of detfrun, I tie; fen, the place where. 

SES, Sen.—A spirit, especially as connected toa Karunih, 

SHAMAN, gi'man—A Kamchatkan word for sorcerer or medicine-man (Ivan Petrof: 
Compilation, ete. p. 108); never used by the Ten’a amongst themselves, but 
only when spenking to foreigners. 

Tecenroa, tel’ebega.—A small white fish, 8 to 10 inches in length somewhat oily 
but quite palatable, common in the Yukon, 

Tex's, Ten'a—Man. Differs from the object-pronoun tend, us, by the accent and 
the aspirate *. 

Treven, TEYENEN, Teyén, téyenen.—Sorcerer; medicine-man. If necessary, when 
speaking of a medicine-woman, the word soltan, woman, is prefixed; solfan 
teyenen, o medicine-woman, Sec above: eseyen. 

TsonTEye, Tsonteye—Spirit, Literally, the bad thing: fso, bad, nete, third person 
singular, present indicative of esta, to be, the verb of circumstance; and suffix 
ye, the thing which, Spirits, in the language, are not persons but things, as 
the animals, 

Uskoux, Uskun.—I prompt by paying, I bribe, as it were, Evidently from the 
root kun, fire, which in this peculiar form would have the force of I intend 
to burn, I mean to set fire to. 


APPENDIx IT. 
Worbs BELONGING TO THE MEDICINE-MAN’s CRrarr. 

The following words are here appended as illustrating to some extent the 
belief of the Ten’a concerning their meiicine-men and the practices indulged in 
by these. The list is by no means a complete one. Although it would be 
necessary to possess a fair knowledge of the language in order to understand 
thoroughly the force of these and similar expressions, they may afford, even 
to the uninitiated, an insight into the way the Ten’a think and speak nbout the 
craft, 

In writing these T use only my ordinary alphabet, believing that its value nuAy 
be easily estimated from the comparisons made throughout Appendix I. The words 
are arranged in the alphabetical order of the roots, althongh the reader might be 
induced to think differently from the appearances. It would require too much 
of a grammatical dissertation to explain here why. I consider the root tiih, 
for instance, to be the fourth form (iv) of the root /a. 
ha, to swim. 

(ist no-kelebwihten, a cavern from which a Spirit ia accustomed to come forth 

and jump in the water, 
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det, motion uot under control of the will, has 12 different forms, of which I quote only : 
1, ide no-Aeranegedaf, L enter a house. Expresses that the subject who enters 
is a multitude, viz., a medicine-man with spirits. 
iv, (far) nekedsaliara, spirit. 
dzatar, the dead-dance, or the danee by which the dead are supposed 
to be brought back to life. 
dzaley heled:, the song of the dead-dance. 
no-lo-keraledar, a spirit jumps into the water. 
no-fo-kellar, | cause a spirit to jump into the water. 
ma ke dza esetar, 1 dance for him to be brought back to life. 
v. (lik) kade ni danetflih, T strike (him) with poverty, I reduce (him) to want. 
me-ni rat-danctflih, 1 strike him with lameness, | cripple him (by magic 
or witchcraft). 
"th, to see. 
ro do-rodanetfih, 1 foretell (foresee in word) the death of—death is not 
expressed but understood. 
th, stealth. 
‘abe ko vo-denarest'il, 1 guard against disease, I dodge sickness—aia, means 
disease, sickness, sore, etc. 
“ih, to eat, 
me nokobadza es'on, I eat his-soul—nokobedsa, soul. 
tena nokobedza yi-rev'ih, they eat our souls, 
kath, cramp. 
a-ketikaih, I cause a cramp to, I cramp. 
koih, to run. 
se yi no-kelekoih, a spirit invades me. 
jnen, tire. 
uskun, I prompt or bribe a medicine-man ; T propitiate. 
udasokun, I burn an offering to, 
kudasokun, I make burnt-offerings. 
la, to put or place. Has twelve forms, as root dad, The following only need be 
mentioned : . 
i. dew tueleyar, we dance to bring the dead to life, 
ive testa, I put in the fire, viz., I make a burnt-offering of (object plural), 
tfe teslaih, the same, in frequentative form. 
me ycka kanaga delaih, in it words are put, a wireless telephone, by the 
devils; said to have been used by medicine-men to communicate with 
each other when at a distance. 
iv, (fata). 
nen ko no-letftaih, I bring back to life (a dead person). 
we yi no-sek-Kkeletaih, a spirit invades my body. 
ta-met-siftaih, Tam entranced, my soul being carried downwards, 
yo-mel-sifteih, the same, with upward motion. 
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v. (oth), 
lst runes’oih, 1 become a imedicine-man—literally: I show out a thing 
(abstract), T set forth an abstract ohject, 
no-netf otk, 1 bring back to life (a dead person), Perhaps from root ‘oh, 
to 0. 
hit, mental actions or changes—the frequentative form is leh. 
me tse yini-teslek, | turn my mind to it; the object being a spirit, the result will 
be to have him come. 
vo ni yini-neslit, L help by magic or witcheraft. 
a-ke runetflit, T reduce to beggary. 
teyenyu lonne sor ni yini-ralek, many medicine-men are helping me. 
ita, male, 
st altaa ara mor mi yint nestet, T helped him (cured him) by means of my 
spirit. 
ma altaa ketelatfran, another spirit has killed hia, 
riba alten rone toruno te-rattloga, ei teyenyu ; whilst their spirit is alive the 
medicine-men do not die, 
ma ittaa keten nekedsaltera yo'on, another spirit is eating his, 
tw, ive. ‘ 
nen yer (uv, the underground ice, which is supposed to be everywhere under 
the earth surface. The medicine-men in their trances often visit this 
nucleus of ice unknown to our scientists. 
ner, become. 
noradenifina, ghosts, 
ni, to say. 
tse desni, I say to him, meaning; I make him a present to him to help me by 
magic, practically the same meaning as wal, 
nik, action. 
resnik, T move a8 8 spirit or ghost; expresses the motion of spiritual beings, 
karaninik, the thing (i¢., spirit) has come, 
sa—koraninik, a spirit has come into me, 
me tse vatetfnih, I send (u spirit) to him. 
nekedzaltara mo ro kerdaye reninik, a spirit having no equal has come, 
‘a, position or location. 
ketaka rotal'o tse rora aba yi-vilaih, we (ie, they) are sick in a way which is 
beyond (our) power. 
raf, to flee. 
yar éegaval, T invade his place by my spirit ; this is done by sending the spirit 
under ground to stop beneath the place where the other man is reating 
or sleeping, by which, first the spirit of the sleeping man, and then the 
thin himself, is made to die, 
ulegaraf, | send my spirit to pass underneath him, not stopping as in the 
preceding case; the result is the same. 








ont 
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nekedzaltara me yekn utdleral, tseyero to-tlon, a spirit, passed under hin, and 
thus he died. 
nif yor zileraiht! (frequentative), we invade each other's place. 
Han, to abstain. 
kota, nelelure inttfan, henceforth abstain from hot food. 
tor, to disappear, to vanish | 
no-rottor, ketetitor, 1 cause things to disappear suddenty. 
vo-detegetur, 1 enuse myself to disappear. 
"'wihtd, to awim, in a crowd. 
dza no-kele’wihtften, a place from which spirits swim out. 
yen, to conjure, 
mor eseyen, | perform incantations against him or in his favour. 
tso-tlukaye a-egeyon, 1 invoke wicked spirits, 


Aprexpix LIT. 


The following is a sample of Ten'a folk-lore, which has been thought to have 
enough bearing on the subject treated, to serve as & further illustration of Ten’a 
thought about the matter; written with my ordinary alphabet. An interlinear 
word for word translation is given with the text; a current rendering follows. 


Nen ma-atiniken. 
The Cripple. 
Kayar rulan, ‘Tseyerotse teyenen' —me-ten’a yuan ledo? keitkanen.* 
A village there in. And a medicine-man's child apart stays, one abstaining, 


Ratte salnot ; tsaratte tetat royan sodet, sonat. 
and we have started on the hunt; and at night only we shall go, we shall go hunting. 
Nenkoroten’a lon, Ataraite yi-met-tseinoletik —_te-roron ni ranino, 


People many. Presently we shall aleep in order that. they have stopped, 
é.¢,, to the end that we may sleep, 


for a sleep. 
Aruroyet ronten: =" Mor ni norno-ye rulan-te to ‘¢ met ara 
Then suddenly: “Thatafter which you lant where itis is this sleep by 
lordzet-ten ? taka ! ttetat sonat ;" zolerns toruno 
where you lie down | up! at night we shall bunt”; re shout whilst 


ie, whilst she shouts, 


| It is understood immodintely by a Ten'a hearer that this medicine-man is the cripple 
mentioned in the title, The connection is not eo plain to us. 

© Stays apart, viz, during the month, or the year, which follows the first appearance of the 
catamenia. Hence it becomes ovident that she isa woman. Nothing else marks it in the text, 

© Abstaining, During the separation just mentioned the wormen practise abstinence, very 
strict during the first month, less so for the remainder of the first year. 

‘The first person ploral is used for an indefinite subject, as will appear often in the 
following linea. 





‘ 
4 
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tena = kn ra’ot Sonatten thetat royan ronat, 
us after she walks, Where weshall go hunting atnight only they go hunting, 
Aruroyet ronten zelerus, inte ra-lo-roderénik, Ta-rar’'ana root 
Then suddenly we shout, bt it stopped. Wherefore slowly 
talyo Ttetat! Aruroyet, root ra'ot toruno, teken 
she began to walk. Night! Then, alowly she goes while, a stick 
while sli ia going slowly. 
ade kotse dodetlihtt, Noyekn rotse zelerus, _—_ittak ; 
hervelf before she putatothe ground. Underneath from we ahont, itis heard ; 
ahead of herself from wnderground. + 
aruroyet ko teken ade nirodalenen, Tseyerotse, kar ade yet 
then this stick disappeared, And sp, back herself with 
she started back on 
no-tatletset;  tseyerotse kar no-tatleyo. Na-radot: fe-Lo tse 
she jerked and ao back she began to go. She goes back; her father to 
a sudden to her father 


no-tatleyo, Aruroyel ronten kun-kat rotse na-radot: yuni 
ahe began to go, Then suddenly =a fire-place towards — he is going; above 


towards a fire-place. 
route redalkun. Aruroyet  teeyitt’osk ittak, “ Kett 
unexpectedly = there is a fire burning. Thon we aneezed, it ia heard, “ Food 
no dini 2 atoo ronten te-luruniayu! nen ma-atiniken me-ten'ia 
you foretell | in vain may you not say | the cripple "a ch 
ke no denirndetlis® tse rono-te-dini, — rola;” rattle 
me-around may she get black-foced this you foretell, perhapa ;” anil 
around me this is 


ko kun a-didonen te-denitsen, Tse neleket-taen: * Atteye to nekedzaltara 
the one sitting at the fire what he saya And (she) being afraid: “This is adevil 


ko le-deniye,” nL ‘Tseyerotsaratte oil yatsetse 
the thing that speaks,” she mys. And upon this (her) snow-shoes in the opposite direction 
nino nittatt, ae ten roralka réyo, tseyerotse yuur no-tatleyo, 
she directed, and the trail-alongside-of she went, and th there she began 
out of the trail bet aloe it, =e m“ to gm 
Ko nekedzaltara an ulyo, tse ro no-tadlekok » te-to ro  no-ilekok. 


This devil off she passed, and up she begun to run; her father—to ahe ran back, 
to her father 


' This could be understood in two ways; Ist, aa I have translated, to say thut she feels 
the ground aheal with a stick; or, 9nd, that a stick appears walking alone by itself, aheail 
of her, 

T One who sneezes always addresses thus the canse of his aneezing, supposed to be a devil ; 
in this he formulates a wish, Here the speaker expresses first the usual wish for food, then is 
emphasises it by wishing that it may not be frustrated, then he expreases another wish for the 
unfortunate girl.—See next note. 

* May she become black-faced, ‘This implies the wish that she Thay starve, as the Ten'y 
think that long fastings render thelr skin darker than it naturally is, Their long fasts 
generally cecur in the spring-hunt, when the game happens to be scarce, and it fa a fact that 
they come back with a sun-burnt complexion. But this is traceable to the very atrornge 
sunshine and the want of awoap more than to their starving. I could never notier that Lene 
whe had hol Menty to eat were less wun-burnt than the others. 
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Tseyerotse ronten me-to yin-lo-rodaltlet! 5 iseyerotse nekedlzalturna 
And suddenly her father was angry at the words ; anil the devil 
to-Itlon, ko teyenen yelatinan? ka te-yilor. 
died, this medicine-man killed it ay = ik. were. 
Tseyerotse — te-to ro taldo, Ketta kil ta-ratalta, 
Andso her father-with she began to atay, Fool—in want of they began to be, 
with her father in want of food 
tseyerotse mén-kat  rotse te-to tattror, Enka oko 
and 80 a lake towards her father she carried on a» sled. Fish in-search-of 
towarda a lake in search of fiah 
taeteréz0n iru. Tseyerotse me-to ratte yero naltan 
we dug holes in the iee, in vain. And so her father thas lay down 


ko baaha kit? Tseyerotse noy’a-let  ra-do-no-detadle kut, tse 
(in) this food want of. Andso  abeaver-skin she brought into the house, and 

from want of f 

tte yederdtkul.t Met-inadleten; dz nilet; th niyo, Aruroyet ronten 
in the fire #he putit. She went to sleep; she awoke; out she went, Then unexpectedly 


rath men-kat tu kala’; ko tu nitkatse toko ledak, 

down the bank (in) the lake ice none; this ice on both sides on the beach is gone, 

Noko diyo; tn = iledak. Euka kéfoke ulnik te-to tse to 

Down the bank she went; theice is gone, Fish one she took; herfother to up 
to her father 


no-tatleyo tseyerotse tté yederéttlak, ko tuka, Ko ye not 
she started back;  andthus inthe fire she put it, this fish, This ite flesh 


ulnik, te-to lo yerttdatt; tseyerotse mie-to nenoko no-tatinik. 
she took, (in) her father's mouth she thrustit; and then her father stood up. 
Rott noko diton ; tuka rott katse to-no-tadlerok. 


Asled down the bank she brought; &sh the-sled-on up ashe began to bring repeatedly, 
on the sled 


Me-to no-utlezut*; ko soltan ratte talleyen ; 
Her fathor recovered; this woman on the other hand began to practise the movdicine : 


te-Lo kaileyor. 
her father she became os. 


TRANSLATION. 


In a village, the danghter of a medicine-man was set apart for the days of 
her abstinence. The whole population started for the hunt; they were to go 


| Viz, at the relation of what had happened to lier. 

* Killed it, but did not destroy it, as appears further, He waa dead, “an it were.” 

* This want of food is the work of the devil which has been, aa it were, killed by the 
medicine-man. A Ten'a understands this at once, but we need a bit of explanation. 

4 Burning this akin, which ix valuable, was an offering to the angry devil, by which he was 
appeased, 

=i This and the following happy events show the advantages of having propitiated the 

evil one. 

* Ltecovered, This may mean from hie temporary weakness, or even from his cripple 
condition, 
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only during the nights on this hunting expedition. They were many. They had 
just camped for a sleep, when someone exclaimed, “What! is this the place where 
you will the game you are looking for? What means this going to sleep now? 
Get up! it is at night that we umst go"; and,so saying, she was coming on their 
track. They had to go to the hunting ground by night. 

Suddenly a shout was heard; then all became silent again. She began to 
walk cautiously in the dark, feeling the ground ahead with a stick, Another 
shout waa heard coming from under the ground. She started back, whilst the 
stick vanished from her eyes, and she turned back. She was going back to the 
place where she hud left her father, when she beheld a camp-fire ahead of her, on the 
way, and heard a sneezing. "A presage of food! May it be a true one! A 
presage, perhaps, that the cripple’s danghter will starve whilst going around my 
abode,” spoke the one who sat by the fire. Fear seized her: “It isa spirit that 
speaks,” she said, and she turned her snow-shoes off in the opposite direction, and 
left the trail. Having passed the spirit at a distance, she started to run, and ran 
back to her father, When she told him what had happened, he was quite angry ; 
so much that the spirit died, as it were, from the treatment it received from him, 

She remained with her father. As they had nothing more to eat she carried 
him on a sled toa lake. They dug holes in the ice to catch fish, but they failed 
in their attempts, and her father was reduced to lie down from weakness. Then she 
brought a beaver-skin into the house and burut it, She went to sleep, and, when 
she woke up, she went out. There was no more ice on the lake; it had all gone 
to the shores. She went down the bank; the ive was gone, She caught a fish, 
and went back to her father. In haste she put it on the fire, took some of its 
flesh and put it into her father’s mouth. Immediately he raised himself from the 
ground. She brought a sled down the bank and began to yo up and down 
bringing fish, Her father recovered, and she, in her turn, became a medicine- 
woman ; she became what her father had been. 
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CHINESE METHODS OF CUTTING HARD STONES. 
By W. L. Hinpscren. 


Tae Chinese are exceedingly skilful in the cutting of hard stones, in the 
attainment of form as well as in the utilisation of the material, to the best 
advantage. ‘This is to he expected, for such stones are very extensively employed 
by them, as personal ornaments by all clusses, and for decoration and utility by the 
wealthier portions of their communities. 

The commonest personal ornaments are bangles and ear-rings, which are 
worn by rich and poor, especially in the South, the differences in the values 
depend almost entirely on the natures, qualities, and colours of the materials 
used, The bangles are usually round, and most frequently are of circular section. 
The ear-rings are like small quoits, and are hung from metal pieces passing 
through the lobe of the ear, 

In addition to these, there are, for the rich, finger-and-thumb-rings, pendants, 
amulets, buttons, belt-buckles, cap-buttons and peacock-feather-holders for officials, 
hair-pins and ornaments for women, cap decorations (principally small deities) for 
children, and the innumerable small pieces used in conjunction with metal, king- 
fishers’ feathers, pearls, precious stones, and glass, in the construction of elaborate 
ornaments of various kinds, Larger objects are snufl-bottles, cups, tea-pots, bowls, 
vases, scoptres, water-pots for writing, ink-stones, brush handles, and a multitude 
of other articles of domestic economy, as well as purely ornamental pieces, some of 
which are of great. size. 

The stones principally employed are the various kinds of jade, crystal in its 
varieties (colourless or reticulated, amethyst, amoky, rose, green, blue, “hair,” ete.), 
a number of agates and quartzes, and sardonyx; several others are occasionally 
utilised, including some of the less valuable varieties of hard stones. Their surfaces 
are treated in the manner considered, in each case, to bring out most effectually, 
to the touch as well as to the sight, the beauties of the stones. To most materials 
« perfectly smooth, highly polished finish, showing no traces of the cutting tools 
used, is given, but to others, such as fine white jade, a surface, like that which 
would be produced by a series of exceedingly light hammer-taps upon a smooth, 
stiff plastic material, is occasionally applied. A softness and roundness of line is 
valued, particularly in jado carving, but there is frequently to be found, even in 
jade, an extreme sharpness of detail, heightened by undercutting or by « slight 
concaving of the outer face, but thoroughly polished, which is even more difficult 
of attainment. 

Only tools of the simplest character serve for these carvings, some of which 
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are marvels of intricacy, delicacy of workmanship or beauty of finish, Tho 
cutting is done by iron fed continuously with wet sand, the chief tools being thin 
dises of different diameters, 

aolid and hollow drills, convex- 
and coneave-rimmed wheels, 
and hand-saws. (See Fig. 1.) 
An artificial sand is made, 
lumps of corundum—for ex- 
ample, at Canton — being 
pounded in an iron mortar 
with an iron pestle, and the 
crushed material graded hy 
washing through several sieves, 
and, for the finest sizes, by 
settling. A valve of the fresh- 
water pearl shell is used for 
stirring, and to dip out the 
ig cece on 2001s: finest sand, for finishing, before 

settling. During working, the 

sand is held, in a lump, where the cutting edge will carry it continually into 
the part being severed. At Peking, aceording to Dr. Boshell," four kinds of 
abrasives, increasing in power, are used: 
“yellow sani,” quartz crystals ; “red sand,” 
garnets or almandin, for the circular saws; 
“black sand," a kind of emery, for various 
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tools; and “jewel dust,” ruby crystals, for CHAIR 
the tinal polishing. FIG, 2,—THEADLE, 


Rotary motion is communicated to such tools as require it by a shaft worked 
by a pair of loosely hung 
treadles, to each of which one 
end of a cord is attached, A 
strap is given a few turna 
around the shaft, and is 
fastened to one of the treadle- 
cords at each end, As either 
treadle ix depressed the strap 
pulls the shaft around, and 
" raises the second treadle, which 
latter, being in turn depressed, 





eae rotates the shaft in the oppo- 
ee | site direction, anal raises the 
rid. 3.—DEVICE FORK ROTATING TOOLS. first pedal, Thus, the tool 


' Chinese Art, p. 143, South Kensington, 104, 
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receives a reciprocating rotary motion, not a continuous rotary motion. Each 
treadle hes, at the end opposite to that to which the cord is attached, a peg on its 
under sidé, by which it hangs from a rung of the workman's chair, (See Fig. 2.) 

The cutting dises vary from about a foot in diameter to a fraction of an inch, 
the larger ones serving for deep straight cuts, the smaller for finer work, for 
engraving and for finishing. 

In cutting an object of ordinary size the workman holds the piece in his right 
hand, at the bottom of the disc, and, in his left, a limp of wet sand, through which 
the disc passes, againat the farther side of the stone. The table is so arranged 
that the spindle carrying the disc can be shifted to the most convenient position, 
numerous holes for that purpose being pierced in the movable block of wood 
which upholds the end of the spindle. The spindle is supported at a second point 
by a small, tint block of wood, in a hollow of which it rests. (See Fig. 3.) 
Generally the tools are detachable from their shatts, being simply held rigidly in 
place by cement, but sometimes the whole tool and shaft is made in a single 
piece. 

The larger sizes of drills are operated by the treadle, the smaller ones by a 
pump or bow mechanism. The smaller and medium size drills are solid, but the 
larger ones, to minimise the amount of material removed, are hollow, each being 
made of a sheet of iron bent circularly, with a amall space between its ends; 
with these latter a cylindrical cut is made, the core being afterwards broken 
off and removed. By suitably arranging hollow dnills a cylindrical cut can be 
made larger at the top than at the bottom, or vice rersd, 

The principal steps in the cutting of bangles, rings, or the quoit-shaped 
pieces for ear-rings, are performed with these hollow drills. A piece of jade, for 
example, is cut by a large dise (practically, a toothless circular saw) to a level 
surface, Upon this are marked the outlines, in ink, of the various pieces to be 
cut from it, arranged so as to secure the fullest. utilisation of the material, with 
regard to colour (which is generally unevenly distritated) and to the minimisation 
of useless scraps. 

A hollow drill cutting, say, the outer circumference of a bangle, is prepared, 
and is set vertically in a multiplex drilling machine, while a thick block of wood, 
of the exact cireumference of the interior of the drill, is cemented firmly to the 
area whence it is purposed to cut the bangle. The jade having been levelled, 
so that the edge of the drill is in full contact with its surface, the circular 
block acts as a guide for the correct starting of the cut. Other stones are set 
in position beneath the other spindles of the machine, each drill is surrounded 
by wet sand, and the cutting, for which strength, not skill, is required, and for 
which boys are often used, is commenced. 

The multiplex machines, used particularly in Canton, a centre for bangles, 
ear-rings, etc., consist each of a number of vertical spindles, generally about ten, 
which, operated simultaneously from one pair of treadles, will make one circular 
cut per spindle. The number of drills used depends principally upon the sizes 
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of the cuts; only when these are small, as for ear-rings, is the full capacity of the 
machine utilised. 

The cut being finished, the various cylinders are removed from their blocks. 
Of them, the smaller will be worked into rings, ear-rings, or stoppers for snuff- 
bottles, or, if sufficiently long, perhaps into feather-holders for officials, or mouth- 
pieces for smokers. The small, irregular pieces remaining become beads, settings 
or embellishments for jewellery, seals, the tiny carvings used as additions to 
pendants, eto. 

The wooden block first fastened to the cylinder intended for hangles is replaced 
by a smaller one, of the diameter of the interior of the bangle, and the eylinder is 
placed, in multiplex machine, beneath a drill cutting a hole of that size. Upon 
completion the hollow cylinder is out transversely by a dise, into two or three short 
cylinders, whilst its core is worked into rings, ete. The short cylinder passes to a 
workinan who cuts, with a disc, an encireling groove near each end, afterward 
breaking the thin part with a hammer, so that the bangle is roughly rounded. The 
shaping is continued with a broad convex grinding wheel, and is finished on a 
narrow concave-rimimed wheel which gives a uniform curve to the outside. Finally 
the piece is polished by wheels, the first of iron, with fine wet sand, the next of 
woorl, with finer wet sand, and the last of wood with a little nearly dry sand. At 
Peking, the final, and highest polish, is given to hard stones after the polishing 
upon wood, hy a dise of leather, or of solid gourd-rind, dried, upon the edge of 
which a little extremely fine sand is cecasionnlly put with the finger-tip, 

Smaller pieces are made in a like manner, the difference being in the finishing, 
The quoit-shaped pieces for ear-rings ave worked to size on the face of a small iron 
wheel having the form of one side of the completed piece, The engraving, or 
deeper decoration, is done with small dises, some sharp, some short cylinders, some 
short truncated cones ; these last are for rounding the edges of deep lines, 

The smallest drills, operated by a pump or bow mechanism, are frequently 
worked without sand. They are formed of a piece of strong, hard wire held in the 
end of a bamboo stick, and sometimes have a stone tip. For the drilling of the 
small holes in the very thin pieces used in jewellery, for which the small drills are 
mostly employed, the wire is very short, and the objects drilled by them are held 
upon pieces of wood, under water, 

Larger drills are used to ent the holes for the saw-wires, in the making of fret- 
work pendants, pieces for decorative application, and open-work carvings. Still 
ones are used in the cutting and finishing of high relief, their ends being pointed, 
squared, rounded, truncated, ete. | 

Reciprocating, non-rotary saws, being much slower than the revolving digos, 
are employed only where the latter are inapplicable ; that is, to fretwork and the 
like. Each consiats of a bow of wood, about one end of which i number of turns of 
wire are taken, the wire then passing to a small nail or hook at the opposite end of 
the bow, where it is easily fastened or released. In some districts the saw-wire is 
single, but in others, as at Canton, it consists of two or more fine strands twisted 
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together, and carrying the sand better than a smooth wire. A somewhat similar 
atrangement, for enlarging long holes, consists of several stiff hrass wires, laid 
together and fed with sand, upon which the stone is rubbed forward and back. 

In operation, holes are drilled at the pointa where sawing is to begin, and the 
wire is passed through one and fastened to the nail at the end of the bent bow, 
which, expanding, straightens and tightens it. The workman places the stone againat 
the front upper edge of his table, holding it, with a lump of wet sand behind it, in 
his left hand. The saw is driven with the right hand, the position of the stone being 
changed as becomes necessary, while the saw-wire remains always in contact with 
the table-edge, 

For the cutting of large pieces, astonishing lengths of time are required, for, 
according to the workmen, from a year to eighteen months may be ocoupied in 
the shaping and finishing of an object no more than +} or 4 inches in any dimension, 
Such a piece is not held as the smaller ones are while cutting, but is suspended by 
a long cord from a flexible piece of wood, relieving the workman of its weight, 
whilst leaving it free to be held in any position by the left hand. 

The roughing out of an object is accomplished with dises and drills, and, when 
much material is to be removed, ia a very slow process, Cuts, separated by from 
a tenth to a twentieth of an inch, or less, are made to the proper depths, and the 
slices are afterwards broken off, Then, by drilling, the deeper parts of the design, 
and the relief, are worked out, and the piece is finished by the use of the tools as 
previously described. 

Large pieces are usually made by contract, the workman (or his master) 
taking the stone from a shopkeeper to whom an order has been given, and making 
an eatimate as to the cost of working it to the required shape. The stone used is, 
of itself, generally of considerable value, though a proportion of objects is to be 
found, upon which many hours and great skill, have been expended in the 
treatment of a stone valued only slightly by the Chinese. Such objects are, in 
many cases, produced from a piece of cheaply-purchased stone by a workman in his 
spare hours, or in times of otherwise enforced idleness. 

With theee simple pieces of apparatus the Chinese cut even the most intricate 
objects. Ear-rings are formed of two or three linked pieces, each link an unbroken 
piece of jade, and the artist, often makes, not simple rings, but flat or rectangular 
links pierced with an openwork design. Sometimes a chain and its pendant will 
he made of a single unseparated block, with links a quarter of an inch long and 
a twentieth of an inch in thickness, Or the artist will make a lacework of jade so 
delicate that it would seem that the mere pressure of the saw-wire would crush it 
before completion. Sometimes there may be found a button, perhaps a trifle over 
an inch in height, and Jess in diameter, carved in the semblance of a writhing 
dragon, or of birds or animals in the forest, the body of the dragon, or the branches 
and trunks of the trees, passing, nearly separated from the outer wall, into the 
interior of the block in a way that is almost incredible. 

Other curious carvings are baskets, whose handles are movable, and pendants 
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with cetitres which can be shifted, but not removed. The joints of the baskets, 
formed thus, “el are made by the use of a hollow drill at A, which sets the 


handle free on one side, The pendants have a series of cuts driven at an obtuse 
angle from the centre, from each side, so that the two series meet, and set a 
@Qimze-shaped piece free. This, fed with fine sand, and moved, wears smooth 
both its groove and itself. The pieces set free are generally circular, but, in at 
least one specimen, the artist has set free the entire pierced central portion of a 
long thin rectangular piece of pierced jade. 

Snuff-bottles are amongst the most remarkable products of the skilful 
patience of the Chinese lapidary, For the mere cutting and finishing of the 
interior of one of these articles of luxury from ten to thirty days, it is said, are 
necessary, While for the decoration of the exterior another ten or fifteen days may 
be required. Oftentimes, in working an opaque material, the artiat is unable to 
judge, except by feeling, of the extent of the flat ellipsoidal hollow, in the 
formation of which he is engaged through an aperture of perhaps an eighth of an 
inch, or a little more, in diameter, 

The interiors of the bottles may be completed with almost the same precision 
and beauty of finish as the exteriors, 2s may be seen in crystal, clear agate, and 
other like stones. Generally, the thinner the wall remaining, the more highly is 
the bottle prized, not only because of the greater time and skill required, but also 
because of its lightness in carrying, and the greater advantage to which the 
material appears. 

Though some snuff-bottles are ciroular in horizontal section, the majority are 
elliptical or oblong, and some are exceedingly thin and flat. Some typical sections 
are shown in Fig. 4. 





In making a bottle the exterior is first shaped, in order that any imperfections 
in the stone may be revealed, and removed, or utilised in the ornamentation, 
and the decoration is completed. This procedure is particularly necessary in the 
preparation of bottles of which the exterior ix not regular, as in the case of many of 
those bearing cameos, for the making of which the Chinese may follow the irregu- 
larities of a coloured spot in the stone. 


- ‘The first step of the hollowing is the drilling of « circular hole thicdiaggh the 
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neck, to the depth of the cavity to be made, through which all the tools 
subsequently used are introduced. This hole is gradually enlarged to the shape of 
a flat wedge, by simple straight tools held at an angle to the axia of the bottle, 
which widen it at the bottom, Then tools of a special shape are introduced, and 
run at high speed in like manner to a drill. 

These toola, of soft iron wire, up to about an eighth of an inch in diameter, are 
of various shapes (see Fig. 5), and are fed with a mixture of sand and water within 
the bottle. They may be described as hooks, mostly very long in comparison with 
their widths, and twisted out of a flat plane, The wear comes on the back of the 
hook, noton the point,andthe = 8 .---- 
cutting surface is generally 
about a sixteenth of an inch 
wide. Only one bottle is cut 
at a time, it being held in the 
left hand, and its axis and 
that of the eutting tool being 
kept as nearly as possible in 
the same plane though the 
inclination of the axes to each 
other is constantly changing, 

The longer tools are used b- —~~ =! 
for the sides, and the shorter a 
for the upper parts and the 10, 5—rrres oF TooLs YoR HOLLOWING SNUFF BOTTLES 
corners. The same tools are 
used for cutting and for finishing, simply the quality of the sand being varied 
from coarse to fine. The neck orifice must be large enough and 
short enough to permit the axes of the bottle and the tool to 
make a considerable angle ; that is, if long, the hole must be wide, 
Af short, it may be very small. Some bottles are made with necks 
of ordinary length, but with exceedingly small neck-openings, but these have 
their openings widening at once instead of continuing cylindrical throughout the 
neck. (See Fig. 6.) 

Sometimes bottles are made double, consisting of two separate bottles side by 
side, and joined externally but not internally. Others are made, to outward 
appearance, single, but with two orifices and two separate compartments. 

In soft stones, and in amber, bottles are, apparently, sometimes made by 
scraping, instead of by the use of rotary tools, 
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NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF BRONZE WEAPONS, IMPLEMENTS 
AND VESSELS FOUND AT KHINAMAN TO THE WEST OF 
KERMAN IN SOUTH-EAST PERSIA, BY MAJOR P. MOLESWORTH 
SYKES, C.M.G. 

By Caxox Greexwew, MLA,, D.C.L, F.RS., FS.A, 
Witt AN Isrropuctory Nore ny Major Sykes. 
[With Plate XXI.] 

IxTHopUCTORY Nore. 

I Propose, in the first place, to give a brief account of how the collection came 
into my possession, For some years | had been holding the post of Consul at 
Kermiin in South-east Persia when, in 1900, a Persian friend, the Governor of 
Khinamin, a sub-district of the Kermiin province, situated some forty miles to the 
west of Kermin city, wrote mea most interesting letter, He informed me that, while 
trenching ground preparatory to planting a garden, he had come on a quantity of 
bronze and copper objects and that he hoped that I would come over and see what 
he had found, As the district was entirely unexplored, in addition to the chance 
of making interesting archeological discoveries, I accepted the invitation and 
reached Khiniméan shortly after, 

The find was made near the hamlet of Kakh, situated on the slope of a low 
ridge. Further south is a high hill, on which we saw the ruins of an important 
fortress, known as the Kala-i-Dukhtar or “ Virgin Fort," and beyond, a huge gravel 
slope forms the northern side of a valley up which runs the main road from 
Kermiin to Yea. Owing to a fine stream of water, Kikh and the surrounding 
villages were evidently always of some importance in a land where cultivation 
depends on irrigation, mud this theory is confirmed both ly the size of the rained 
fort and by important but more modern ruina, The only legend peculiar to the 
district is that Aza Mahin—the founder of Mahun under Noshirwin—was also 
Governor of Khiniman, and that, at the time of the Aral conquest, in the seventh 
century 4.D., seven warriors mounted on bulls were sent to vid hapless Yezdijvid, 
the last monareh of the house of Siis-iin. 

To come to the actual collection, the long thin rods puzzle Canon Greenwell 
and myself. Persians, however, suggest that they were placed in the armpits of 
the corpses as sticks of the pomegranate are placed to-day. The bowls are also of 
considerable interest. The smallest one can be identified by the fact that most 
Persians use its identical counterpart to-day. It is, in fact, a pocket drinking 
vessel, As to the vessel with a spout it seems at least possible that it may have 
been a lamp, although rather deep. 

T believe that I obtained specimens of everything that was found, except a 
silver carving which was melted down before T could resene it, 
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This concludes anything that I can add to the able paper which Canon 
Greenwell has written, and I only hope that his paper may ultimately be of service 
in our efforts to throw light on the dim past of Persia.’ P. M. 5. 





The weapons and other articles were found iv the district of Khindman, 
in the provinee of Kermin, not many miles west of the town of the same 
name, in the south-eastern part of Persia. They had Leen associated, as grave 
goods, with burials of unburnt bodies, which had gone entirely to decay, in a 
cemetery of no great extent. The graves, which were discovered accidentally, 
were situated at the foot of a ridge, There was no sign that a mound or any 
aidited earth had ever been placed over the graves, nor was there anything on the 
surface to indicate the existence of the burials beneath, which had been made close 
together, The graves, more or lesa square in form, which had been sunk to a 
depth of from 3 feet to 4 feet into the ground, had neither been lined nor covered 
with stonea. 

The discovery was made by ordinary workmen, to whose recollection Major 
Sykes, who only became acquainted with the find some months after it was made, 
is indebted for any facts which have been preserved in connection with the 
burials, They are but scanty and otherwise insufficient, but each grave contained, 
it is said, a large vessel of pottery and two pins of a metal, which appear to be, 
as were all the other metallic objects, constituted of copper with a sinall addition 
of tin, an inferior kind of bronze, Besides the larger vessels of pottery, which 
were too big to remove, two much smaller ones, well made and slightly ornamented, 
have been preserved; one of them, quite similar in all respects to the other, is 
illustrated. The larger vessels were of great size and destitute of any 
ornamentation. They much resembled the pots, now called in Persia Ahem, and 
were capable, like those in which Ali Baba and the forty thieves were hidden, of 
containing a human body, They were of a globular shape, somewhat elongated, 
standing on @ flat bottom with a wide mouth. They measured about 4 feet in 
height and were 24 feet wide at the middle, These vessels were probably the 
receptacles of the corpse, as was the case in burials in other parts of the world, 
as for instance in Asia Minor, Spain, ete. Nothing was found in them except 
some yellowish dust, all that was left of the interred body, supposing they 
originally contained one, nor in the graves themselves was any portion of human 
or animal bone discovered. 

So far as is known no similar cemetery or burials of a like kind have hitherto 
been found in Persia, 

It is impossible to over-estimate the interest and value of this discovery, 
This arises not only from the nature of the articles themselves, but also from the 


' Tilwstrations of the find appear in my “Ten Thousand Miles in Persia,” in Journal 
Anthrop. Inst., vol. xxxii, 1902, p. 341 ; and in Archaologia, vol, lviii, pp, 8-16. 
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light it throws upon the early metallic stage of cultivation in that country, about 
which our information is very seanty. mnt Lg 

Before giving a description of the various articles, it may be well to say 
something in regard to their purpose and use, as well in connection with the 
living as with the dead. The axes and spear or javelin heads are weapons of war 
or of the chase, and were placed in the grave in accordance with a practice which 
has prevailed largely over many parts of the Old and New Worlds, the belief that 
the buried person would require in an after life those things which had been 
necessary for existence in that which had already been passed through. The pins 
and armlets are personal articles connected with dress or ornament. The knives 
were for ordinary domestic use, but what was the purpose of the long thin rods 
with a curved termination it is at present difficult to explain. The bowls, which 
had no doubt been of use in the economy of the household, were probably the 
receptacles of food for the sustenance of the late owner in another world, and 
correspond to the vessels of pottery which in other countries fulfilled a similar 
purpose. The same use may be assigned to the smaller vases of clay, which most 
likely held liquid. 

These vases, of which two have come into Major Sykes’ possession, are of 
similar size and shape, and are similarly ornamented. They are globular in form, 
of thin fabric, lathe-turned, and apparently baked in a kiln. They have a short 
narrow neck, 1} itches high, which expands at the mouth to a width of 2 inches. 
Their height is 7} inches, and they have a flat bottom 4} inches wide. The orna- 
mentation is confined to the upper part of the body of the base immediately beneath 
the neck and occupies a space of 2 inches in depth.- It consists of three encircling 
bands, of a rather roughly-made zigzag pattern, which increases downwards in width 
from §-inch to J-inch. The bands are divided from each other and are bordered 
at top and bottom by a plain grooved line. The design seems to have been made 
by drawing a bluntly-pointed tool over the moist clay before it was fired. 

Five bowls have been preserved, four of which are of the same general shape. 
They are made of hammered copper, and are, on the whole, somewhat globular in 
form, but varying to some extent. In height they range from 1] inches to 6 inches, 
and are from 33 inches to 6 inches wide at the mouth. They stand on a flat cireular 
bottom, about 2 inches wide, from which, except in one case, the sides rise after the 
fashion of steps, from one to three in number. The fifth, which is 2} inches high, 
and 3% inches wide at the mouth, with one step at the bottom, is provided with a 
handle 24 inches long, having a channel along its length, which may also have 
served as a spout, The two knives are quite different in form; one, which has lost 
& portion at the end of the blade, is now 6 inches long and £-inch wide, with a 
flat narrow tang, which occupies 19 inches of the whole length of the knife, and is 
prolonged down the blade in a flat rib j-inch wide ; the other, of very thin fabric, is 
in shape « narrow oval, 4 inches long and 1§ inches wide, with a sharp edyé all round 
it. Neither of them are very different from similar implements of the Bronze Age, 
which have occurred elsewhere. The two pins are very much alike in every way ; 
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one is 7} inches long, the other 62 inches. The head in each case is a flat cireular 
dise, grooved round the edge by vertical lines, aud having « round plain projection 
on the top. Immediately beneath the head are two grooved saltires, side by side, 
placed- between two lines above and two beneath, the whole being in one case 
13 inches deep, in the other J-inch, The two annlets are penannular and quite plain, 
3 inches and 2} inches respectively in diameter, and might have come. from any 
country where bronze was used for auch ormmaments. The two enigmatical rods 
with curved ends are of about the same length, 184 inches and 18} inches. They 
(liffer, however, in some slight particulars, The longest is round at the part which 
may be called the handle end, thongh it becomes square for the space of an inch at 
the end itself, where it expands a little, apparently by having been beaten out as a 
rivet would be when hammered, It is square in section, for a length of above 
11 inches at the curved end, and finishes at the point of the curve in a cutting edge. 
The other is round throughout and expands at either end in the same way us does 
the first at the handle end. What these rods may represent it is difficult, to say, 
but it is possible they may have been emblems of direction, control, and power, in 
other words, the shepherd's crook, and have been carried by or before the chief, the 
symbol of his authority over the tribe or community which he ruled. 

The javelin heads are leaf-shaped, with a tang for handling, and are not very 
different from others which have been found in various parts of the world, - One is 
47 inches long,of which the tang ocoupies 24 inches, and 1} inches wide, with a 
sharp rib down the centre of the blade; the other is 4} inches long, the tang being 
1} inches, and 14 inches wide, with a flatter rib down the centre than has the first. 

Of the various articles discovered in the cemetery the axes are the most 
important and noteworthy. It has not been possible to ascertain if any other grave 
woods were associated with them, with the exception of the large pot which had 
contained the body. They are described as axes, but it must not be understood 
that they were weapons or implements to be employed in war or for other useful 
purpose, The way in which the handle was passed through the blade precludes 
the possibility of their having served as cutting instruments, though one of the 
ends is to some extent sharp-edged. It is probable they were representative 
weapons made to be buried with the dead person in place of that which had been 
used by him in life, or, as is perhaps more probable, they were of a ceremonial 
nature, to be employed in processional rites, or to be carried as a mark of dignity 
before a man of rank and power in the community. In general form they are 
much alike, and are double-ended, with a hole for the handle about the middle, and 

a peculiar curve towards the narrower end. One end is curved, wide-spreading 
end blunt, the other end is much narrower and sharp at the curved edge. The 
larger is 7 inches long, the blunt end being 3% inches wide across the curve, the 
sharp end 1 inches wide. The socket for the handle, which passes diagonally 
through the blade, is nearer the blunt than the sharp end. The upper edge of the 
socket, which is §-inch by §-inch, appears to represent the open mouth of a lion; 
the lower edge, which is acutely pear-shaped, 1} inches by 4-inch, may roughly 
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represent part of the body of the same beast. Both edges of the socket are bordered 
by a band of small round bosses. Between the ends of the socket is a sharp-pointed 
oval raised figure, divided along its length by a similarly shaped groove, parallel to 
the sides of the figure, It may be a representation of the human eye. Just above 
the pear-shaped lower edge of the socket is a narrow sharp-ended oval groove, which 
is perforated, at the end nearest to the sharp edge of the axe, by a small similarly- 
shaped hole. Immediately beneath the eye-shaped figure, on one face of the axe, 
is a small round hole drilled, in a gradually narrowing way, through into the socket. 
The edge of the blunt end of the axe is ornamented with two parallel bands of 
projections; the outer one consists of loops, which are joined at the top, and form a 
kind of wavy pattern, the inner one having a series of round balls similar to those 
which surround the edges of the socket. 

The second axe, which is a still more interesting one, is 6 inches long, the 
blunt end being 3 inches wide, the sharp end 14 inches wide. The socket for 
the handle, though it has not so diagonal a passage as that of the first axe, does 
not pass straight through Each edge of the socket, the upper one being 4 inch 
by } inch, the lower 1 inch by a little more than } inch, is bordered by two 
bands of short, narrow oblong projections. Occupying the same position as that 
on the first axe is a similar pointed oval eye-like figure, which has a border of 
projecting oblongs smaller than those at the edges of the socket. In the same 
place as the opening through the blade in the first axe, and beneath the hind 
quarters of the grotesque beast, presently to be noticed, and close to the edyre 
of the blade is a small oblong hole which perforates it. The edge of the blunt 
end of the axe is ornamented with a band of triangular shaped hollows, their 
hase being towards the edge, within that and parallel to it is a narrow band of 
straight lines of vertical punchings. Tuarallel to and near to the lower edge are 
two bands of slightly inclining linear punchings, each bordered by a thin engraved 
line. Upon the upper band are two triangular figures filled in with crossing 
lines. The whole of these punched or engraved lines are rudely executed, 
Standing over the socket is a winged grotesque, which lis ao beast's head with 
open mouth, topped by a curved crest and having a beard. Opposed to this 
creature, standing on the curve of the sharp end, is a lion apparently roaring at 
his adversary. 

It will be observed that on both these axes the lion appears in whole or 
in part giving a distinctive character to the design, The lion occurs as a 
prominent feature upon two axes which come from places which may be treated 
ns within the same area of Asia. They differ, however, in more than one 
particular from those illustrated, more especially in their having been instrumenta 
for use. One from Hamadan (Echatana) in Persia, in the British Museum, has 
the socket for the handle made through the mouth and part of the body of the 
lion, The other from Van in Armenia in my collection at Durham, has the lion, 


Which is being baited by two dogs, seated upon the socket, They are described 
and figured in Archaologia, vol. Lviii. 


Journal of the Royal Anthropological [usfifwte, Fol, YX IPT, 1907, Plate XAT. 
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THE ORIGIN OF EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION. 
Rr Epovarp Navini, D.C.L., LL.D., Ere. 


Wno were the Egyptians? Were they a native race, born in the country 
which they inhabited, or did they come from abroad as immigrants? Were they a 
mixed population, and if so, can we distinguish the various elements which formed 
the Egyptian nation? These questions have lately occupied most intensely the 
attention of Egyptologists. The excavations made during the last twenty years 
enable us to give an answer very different from the point of view advocated by 
such masters as Lepsius or E. de Rougé.! 

For these two pioneers in the field of Egyptian learning, the Asiatic origin of 
the Egyptians seemed a certainty ; especially for Lepsius, who had been very 
much struck by the fact that the oldest monuments known in his time were the 
pyramids and the tombs around them, while in Ethiopia, os fur as the province of 
Fazoql, he found nothing but very late monuments. The conclusion he drew from 
what he saw was that the Egyptians had come through the isthmus of the Suez, 
and that after having settled first at Memphis, they had extended in the valley of 
the Nile, the civilisation going up the river towards the south. 

This idea seemed justified at a time when nothing was known of the beginning 
of civilisation, which appeared from the first as complete with all its special 
characters. As no trace had yet been discovered of its first steps, of a lower ancl 
primitive stage out of which the Egyptian culture might have emerged, it was 
natural to suppose that we had before us an importation from abroad, and thut, if 
not the whole, at least the principal features of the civilisation were a product of 
Asia, whence they had been brought by the first settlers in the valley of the 
Nile. 

One of the first to dispute the Asiatic origin of the Egyptians was M. Maspero, 
who in his History of Egypt (1895) states that “ the hyputhesis of an Asiatic origin, 
however attractive it may seem, is somewhat difficult to maintain. The bulk of 
the Egyptian population presents the characteristics of those white races which 
have been found established from all antiquity, on the Mediterranean slope of the 
Libyan continent.’ 


\ &. de Rouge's idea has been expounded by his son, J. de Rougé (Origine de la Race 
Eqyptienne, Paris, 1895) “The starting point of the Egyptian Hace is to be looked for in Asia 
where they lived in the neighbourhood of the ancestors of the Chaldeans." 

Daun of Civilization, p. 45. , 
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Since M. Maspero wrote these lines, the excavations of MM. Petrie, Morgan, 
Amélineau, followed by several other explorers, have revealed to us the primitive 
state of the Egyptians—a degree of culture which had not gone beyond the Stone 
Age. The tombs discovered in various places have preserved, not only the bodies 
of their primitive inhabitants, but also their implements, their tools, what I 
consider to be their idols, and pottery, the painted decoration of which shows their 
mode of life and their occupations. 

These tombs caused great astonishment to the explorers who first opened them. 
The idea of an Egyptian burial was, till then, so intimately connected with 
murmmification, that it seemed strange to unearth small tombs of oval or rectangular 
form, in which the body lies without any trace of mummification. The skeleton 
is folded, the knees being against the chest, and the hands holding the knees or 
being at the height of the mouth. This has been called the embryonic. position. 
It is not the only form of burial. Sometimes the body has been broken in pieces 
immediately after death ; in other cases there is what is called a secondary burial. 
After the flesh had been destroyed, the bones have been gathered ; occasionally an 
attempt has been made to give them the embryonic posture, or they have been 
jumbled together into the tomb; bones belonging to various bodies have been 
mixed, so that Mr. Petrie believed at first that those burials showed us the 
remains of feasts of cannibals. With the body pottery of different colours is 
found in the tombs, and also vases of hard stones remarkably well made and 
finished ; a few rude human figures, some of them characterized by the steatopyry 
which exists in other countries, and with distinct traces of tattooing, tools of 
ivory, flint instruments, of exquisite workmanship, and a great number of slate 
palettes. Sometimes the latter have the forms of animals, chiefly birds and fishes ; 
others are mere lozenges. The purpose of these slates has not yet been clearly 
recognised. I am inclined to think that they are the images of food offerings, 
when they are in the hand of the deceased who holds them up to his mouth; or 
they may be armulets or images of divinities. 

That is a short description of what are called the prehistoric or pre-dynastic 
tombs of the old Egyptians.’ They were first discovered in Middle Egypt ; 
but, lately, so-called prehistoric cemeteries have been found nearly everywhere 
above the Delta, so that we have here a positive proof of the existence of a 
people which had not yet adopted properly Egyptian customs, but which occupied 
the whole of the valley. Therefore I cannot consider the name ‘prehistoric’ 
as being correct. No donbt the state of civilisation revealed by these tombs is 
that which preceded Menes, the first historical king, but I cannot. admit that 
it should have ceased when the foreign invaders conquered the native race and 
settled in the valley. Certainly a vase in red pottery, with black rim, of the 
kind which is most commonly found in those tombs, may be prehistoric, but 


* Capart, “ Les rites funéraires des Egyptiens préhistoriques,” Annales Scientifique 
le Bruxelles, {. xxiv. nat 
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we have also definite proofs of that style of pottery having lasted, at Teast tall the 
XIlth Dynasty in historic times. Evidently the native stock was very numerous, 
it was the bulk of the population, and its customs changed only by degrees. 
Let us consider what takes place at the present day, In the cities like Cairo 
or Alexandria, we find all the refinements of civilisation, Ata few hours distance 
+f we enter the tent of a Bedouin of the Delta, except for an old matchlock, 
what we shall see is much more similar to a prehistoric dwelling than to a 
product of the twentieth century. 

Therefore I entirely disagree with the chronological classification which has 
heen attempted of the so-called prehistoric pottery. I believe the true classifiea- 
tion should be geographical, We have to notice the peculiar taste and style of 
each locality, Egypt is a very conservative country; besides, the fact of its 
not being concentrated around a city, but being a line which extenils along the 
river, makes it much more difficult for an influence originating from the capital, 
to be felt at the end of the country. Even at the present day tastes and fashions 
differ in the various localities, The pottery, for instance, is not the same at 
Sioot, as it ig at Keneh or Edfoo, Tt seems evident that it was the same 
in antiquity; besides, there might be differences in the degree of development. 
One locality, under favourable circumstances, may have made a certain progress, 
while another more remote, without intercourse with its neighbours, may have 
preserved longer the rude and coarse style of old times: ‘That does not mean 
that the rude and the more perfect vase could not he contemporaneous, 

I should therefore propose that this name “ prehistoric” should be dropped, 
and should be replaced by that of native, or rather African, civilisation, For 
this is the result of the latest excavations. As far back as we can go we 
find in Egypt a native race, with customs and culture distinct from that of the 
later Egyptians, a culture which we must call indigenous, since we have no 
clue whatever to indicate that it came from abroad. This race does not 
seem to have progressed further from the Stone Age, but to have attained a 
remarkable skill in working hard stones, ivory and wood, not to speak of flint 
implements, of which they have left us magnificent specimens. This culture 
lasted late in historical times, and may have ceased to exist at very different 
epochs in the various places where it existed. 

I call this culture African. One of the distinct African features is the 
mode of burial which I mentioned before, the so-called embryonic posture. 
Herodotus, speaking of the African nation called the Nasamounians,’ says that 
“they bury their dead sitting, and are right eareful, when the sick man is at 
the point of giving up the ghost, to make him ait and not Jet him die lying 
down.” 

Now, when Herodotus speaks of a man sitting, we must not fancy him 
resting on a chair, Seats do not belong to the furniture of a desert dwelling. 


1 L. iv, p 100. 
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He sits on his heels, and, in that. posture, his chest Jeans against the kuees, 
and his hands ure at the height of his mouth. Hundreds of old Egyptian 
statues represent men in that position. Supposing that a man has died sitting, 
and has fallen on his side; he has exactly the so-called embryonic position, which 
finds its explanation in that African custom, If afterwards vases with food 
and drink, and some of his tools are put cround him in his graye, his tomb will 
be the abridged image of the hut in which he sat in his life-time; it will 
be his “eternal house,” as the Memphite Egyptians called the tomb. 

As for the secondary burials, I believe the explanation is to be found in a 
custom still prevailing among some South American Indians, and of which, I am 
told, some examples have been found in old burials in Switzerland.’ If a man dies 
at a great distance from the cemetery which is to be his grave, he is interred pro- 
Visionally ; some time afterwards his bones are gathered and carried in a skin bag 
to the place where he is to be finally buried. This would explain the disorder which 
is sometimes noticeable in the bones of a tomb, and the fact that the bones of several 
skeletons have been mixed together, These skeletons haye been brought from another 
place, after the tlesh has been destroyed and carelessly put into their grave. 

These tombs give us interesting information as to the mode of life of the primitive 
Egyptian. We gather it chiefly from yellow vases, hand-made, and decorated with 
subjects. in red painting. These drawings, being very rude, have received different 
interpretations. It seems to me evident that what they usually show us are not 
boats, but representations of dwellings, These dwellings were huts, placed on 
mounds, and probably made of wicker-work. They were surrounded by enclosures 
made of poles, something like what is called now a" zeriba,” sheltering the inhabitants 
against wild beasts, There are generally two huts with a kind of slope between 
them, which is the entrance. At the side of one is a standard pole, bearing either 
the symbol or the god of the village. 

In these enclosures we see nien whose life is that of hunters. They are armed 
with bows and spears; the animals are those of the desert ; large hinds, chiefly 
ostriches, gazelles and antelopes, of which the rich Memphite Egyptians liked to 
have large flocks. Trees appear here and there, but the inhabitants of these villages 
do not seem to have practised agriculture; we do not see cattle, neither oxen nor 
sheep nor asses, none of the domestic animals. Sometimes men are shown struggling 
against wild beasts, women holding their hands over their heads, as if they were 
carrying a jar or a basket. Boats with sails will oceasionally appear, therefore 
they knew how to ravigate. The great number of slates in form of fishes are 
certainly a proof that they practised fishing as well as hunting, 

These people, who in some respects seem to have reached only a very rudi- 
mentary degree of civilisation, knew how to make fine vases of very hard stone, 
Their flint instruments are among the finest known, but their sculpture is rude, not 
in animals, but in the representation of the human figure, The characteristic 
feature of this race is that they were hunters and not agriculturists. 


* Tam indebted for that information to the kindness of my countryman Myr. A. de Molin, 
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As for their physical type ; the views between the numerous experts who have 
studied Egyptian skulls are decidedly conflicting, However, they are unanimous 
on one point. They all agree that the prehistoric Egyptians were not negroes, that 
they had long hair, generally black, but sometimes fair, and that prognathism 
hardly appeared, 

Sore of the authors admit a negroid influence, and have come to the conclusion 
that there were two races, a negroid and a non-negroid. This view is strongly 
attacked by others. If we look at the painting of a prehistoric grave found at 
Hieraconpolis, we find the men of a brown or reddish colour, very like that of the 
Evyptians of later times. 

As for the connection of the prehistorie Egyptians with the other races of 
North Africa, especially the Libyans and the Berbers, unquestionable evidence 
has been sought in craniology, or anthropometry. I caunot help quoting the 
two following statements which are given as equally decisive, and which are derived 
from the same kind of arguments, Let us hear first Dr. Maclver: “ What has 
anthropometry to say on the question whether the prehistoric Egyptians were or 
were not Libyans? The answer is most definite and explicit, The prehistoric 

Fgyptians were a mixed race, the component elements of which it ts difficult to 
analyse with exactness, but this mixed race as a whole was not Berber “e 
and further, “It is impossilile any longer to maintain the view that the prehistoric 
Egyptians were Libyans”! If we turn to Professor Sergi, Professor of Anthropology 
ut Rome, we find that he finishes his chapter on the physical character of the Libyans 
by the following words: “The Egyptians were a racial branch from the same stock 
which gave origin to the Libyans specially so called, one of (he four peoples of the 
Mediterranean.” It is well known that Professor Sergi’s statements rest mainly on 
the study of skulls considered in a point of view different from that of other 
unthropologists. 

These two quite contradictory statements are the best proof that we can trust 
craniology in the main lines, in its broad distinctions, while it is no safe gmde m 
the minor differences which constitute the ethnological charactera. Virchow 
himself, the illustrions anthropologist, has declared that from the sight of a skull 
it is impossible to trace with certainty the ethnic position which it occupies. 

Thus we find at the origin of the Egyptian civilisation a people with tlhe 
Caucasian type, with long hair, occupying the valley of the Nile os for as Assuiin 
and further south. Even now various authors suppose that the valley was peopled 
from Asia, and that these prehistoric inhabitants came from the East, We see 
absalutely no reason to dispute their native character. We cannot touch here the 
vexed question how the different nations were born, and how, leaving their cradle, 
they dispersed in the various parts of the world. We must take them when thoy 
first appear as nations. At the first sight which we have of the Egyptians, they 
sliow themselves to us as Africans, having some connection with the neighbouring 


' PD. Randall-MacIver and A. Wilkin, Lijyan Notes, pp. 103, 107, 
® G, Sergi, Me Mediterraneca Rave, p. 83. 
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natives of the west, Libyans or Berbers, as they are called now, Tehennu and 
Tamahu as they are styled in the Egyptian inscriptions, 

Certainly their civilisation, such as it appears in the prehistoric tombs, is no 
foreign import. It is so complétely determined by the nature of the soil, and by 
the animals and plants which occupied the land, that we are compelled to affirm 
that it is of African growth. 

It seems nearly certain that in that remote epoch the white races of the north 
extended farther south than they did later, and that they were driven northwards 
by the negroes. If we consult an inscription of the Vth Dynasty of the old Empire, 
found in the tomb of an officer called Herkhif at Assuin, we read that he went to 
a country called Amam, which could not be further north than Khartfim or the 
Soudan. The people of Amam wished to drive the Tamahu towards “the western 
corner of the sky.” He himself went through Amam, reached the Tamahu, and 
pacified them, so that at that time the Tamahn must have occupied countries now 
ealled Kordofin or Darfur, or perhaps Borku. Later on,in the struggles which the 
Libyans waged against the Egyptians, we find them inhabiting the desert on the 
west of the Delta. Evidently the negro races must have invaded the territory 
which the Tamahnu originally occupied, and compelled them to settle near the 
coast, where we find them under the Pharaohs of the XXth Dynusty. 

With the Tamahu are often mentioned the Tehennu, a name which means 
“the yellow ones.” I consider them as being one of the African nations of a 
colour lighter than that of the Egyptians, a difference which is so easily noticeable 
in Cairo in going to the Tunis bazaar. 

I believe the name of the prehistoric Egyptians has been preserved, They 
are called the Anv, The sign An, with which their name is written, means a 
pillar—a column of stone or wood, or even as Brugsch translates, a heap of stones. 
According to Brugsch also, their name Anu, or, in the latter inscriptions Anti 
means the Troglodytes or the Trogodytes, the inhabitants of caverns, and in 
Ptolemaic times this name applied to the Kushite nations occupying the land 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. 

But we find them much earlier; they often occur at Anu Ta Khent, the Anu of 
Lower Nubia and of Khent Hunnefer, the southern part of Nubia. An inscription in 
the Temple of Deir el Bahari speaks of the Anu of Khent, Lower Nubia, of Khent 
Hunnefer, Upper Nubia, and of Setet, which, in the texts of the Pyramids is clearly 
the land of the goddesses Sati and Anget, the land and islands of the cataracts! 
The Anu are found much further north. In the inscriptions of Sinai we see the 
King Khufu striking the Anu, the inhabitants of the mountains who are evidently 
the population he conquered when he invaded the peninsula. 

An is the name of Heliopolis, one of the oldest cities in Egypt, and the 
religious capital of the country. The same name, with a feminine termination, is 
Anit, which means Tentrya (Dendereh), but also Latopolis (Esneh)and Hermonthis 
(Erment), The land of Egypt is often called the two lands of An, so that we can 

\ W. Max Miller, Asien und Ewropa, p. 20, 
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trace the name of An, not only among the neighbouring nations of Egypt, but in 
the country itself, from an early antiquity. Evidently this name—the two lands 
of An—for Egypt, is a remainder of the old native stock before the conquest. 

Anti, a word with an adjective form, means a bow. The sense of the word 
seems to be “that of the Anu, the weapon of the Anu.” We can recognise the Anu 
in those archers who are represented several times on the slate palettes, which, 
although later than the conquest, are among the oldest monuments of Egypt, The 
Ann use arrows with triangular flint points. More often we see them as unarmed 
men with pointed beards, trodden down by the king, who has taken the form of 
the divine bull Bat, or torn to pieces by a lion. An ivory blade found by 
Mr. Petrie shows & bearded prisoner standing, over whom is written Setet, the land 
of the cataracts, which, as we have seen, is one of the countries inhabited by 
the Anu. 

Several Egyptologists have admitted that the Anu were foreign invaders who 
had been repelled by the Egyptians. On the contrary I conclude, from what has 
been discovered lately, that they were the native stock occupying the valley of the 
Nile, and that they had been conquered by invaders, who very soon amalgamated 
so completely with their subjects, that they formed one single people. 

The aboriginal stock, as we saw, had carried the civilisation to a certain point, 
But it is clear that before the historical times, at an epoch which we cannot fix, a 
foreign element entered the valley of the Nile, subdued the Anu, taught them a 
culture which was unknown before, and created the Egyptian Empire. 

With this invasion appears the hieroglyphical writing, which seems to have 
been unknown to the native stock, This writing has such an absolutely Egyptian 
character that it must have originated, or rather developed, in the country itself, 
We do not know any written monument which we may trace to the African 
dwellers of the country. On the slates and cylinders which are later than the 
conquest, and which are the oldest written remains which have been preserved, we 
find signs with an archaic character, but which lasted through the whole time 
when hieroglyphical writing existed. 

Let us first consider how the conquerors designated their kings. It was done 
in a peculiar manner, in a shape which is always the same. At the top of the 
group is a bird, usually said to be a hawk, but which M. Loret has recognised to 
be the peregrine falcon. The bird stands on an oblong rectangle, often called a 
banner, at the lower part of which is a drawing showing the facade of a funeral 
chapel, the doorway giving access to the ka, viz., the double of the deceased. Above 
the drawing and below the bird are a few signs which, whenever we understand 
them, give us an epithet, a qualification of the king. Therefore, it is not his name, 
it is his first title, the first part of the complicated protocol, which will develop 
into a sentence, and which forms the royal name of the Pharaohs. 

Thus, every king is a hawk, or, as we said, a falcon, the bird which is the 
symbol of the god Horus, and by which his name was written throughout the 
Egyptian history from .its earliest beginnings to the time of the Romans The 
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king is the god Horus. This name leads us to Arabia, where the faleon is called 
horr) ‘This is the country where we have to look for the starting point of the 
race which conquered Egypt. If we consult the Egyptian inscriptions, we shall 
find that, on both sides of the Red Sea, in Arabia as well as in Africa, there was a 
region which has had various names. One of them is Kush, wrongly translated 
Ethiopia; another is Punt, very frequent in Egyptian texts, where it is synonymous 
with Tanuter, the divine land. It seems that the region originally called by that 
name was Southern Arabia, whence the populations emigrated, which settled on 
the African coast. We do not know exactly the appearance of the race in that 
remote time, but the sculptures of the Temple of Queen Hatshepsu at 
Deir-el-Bahari show us what was the appearance of the people of Punt. At that 
time the population of the country was mixed; it contained negroes of different 
kinds, brown and black, but the real Puntites, or Punites, as I think their name 
must be read, are very like the Egyptiane. They belong also to the Caucasian 
type, with long hair and pointed beards. Their colour is a little more purple-hued 
than that of the Egyptians, 

Here a very important question arises, Did the Punites, the inhabitants of 
Southern Arabia, belong to the Semitic stock? Looking at the information which 
we have derived lately from Arabia and from Babylonia, 1 have come to the 
conclusion that they were not Semites. They were Hamites, like the Egyptians 
themselves, and some of the North African populations, and like some of the 
inhabitants of Chaldiea, whose origin is also attributed by a few scholars to Arabia, 
so that they should have the same starting point, No doubt I shall hear the 
objection that Egyptian is a Semitic language. My answer is that the better we 
know the Ezyptian language, the more fully we grasp the conceptions of the 
Egyptian mind, the more it seems evident that Egyptian is an ante-Semitic or 
pre-Semitic language. In certain points it has kept the character of infancy. 
Semitic languages are in a more advanced linguistic stage, they have outgrown by far 
the degree of development which Egyptian has reached, To my mind we have to 
reverse the method which is generally followed. We are not to look for the origin 
of Egyptian in the Semitic languages, but, on the contrary, to see what the Semitic 
languages have borrowed from the old Egyptian speech and writing. 

The Arabian origin of the Egyptians is mentioned by the Numidian King and 
writer, Juba? quoted by Pliny. After having given the names of the various 
tribes of the Troglodytes, the inhabitants of the African coast, between the Nile 
and the Red Sea, the writer says: “As for the neighbours of the Nile from Syene 
to Meroe, they are not Ethiopian nations, but Arabs. Even the city of the Sun 
not far distant from Memphis is said to have been founded by the Arabs.” Thus 
for Juba the Egyptians are Arabs.) When he says that they are not Ethiopians, 
we must consider this word as meaning negroes. 

The Arabian origin of the Egyptian population is adopted by several scholars 

| ' Loret, Horus-le-Faucon, p. 20. 
* Muller, Pragm. Hist. Graee., TIT, p. 477, 
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opinions differ as to the way they followed in their invasion. I said before that 
the opinion of Lepsius, who snpposed them to have come through the isthmus of 
Suez, is now abandoned. Prof. Petrie thinks that they came through the harbour 
of Kosseir, and that, after having followed the valley of Hamamit, they reached the 
region where is now the city of Keneh, and where was the old Egyptian city of 
Coptes, But if we study the traditions of the Eyyptians, which are to a certain 
degree confirmed by the Greek writers, we come to the conclusion that the conquerors 
must have crossed the Red Sea further south than Kosseir, perhaps in the region 
where is now Massowah, and that they stopped some time in the valley of the 
Nile, in the Sudan, before they came down and settled below the cataracts, 

This has been translated by Diodorus in this way :—The Greek writer says, 
“that the Ethiopians assert that Egypt is one of their colonies ; there are striking 
likenesses between the laws and the customs of both lands; the kings wear the 
same dress and the ureus adorns their diadem.” In this case we must give the 
name of Ethiopians another sense than in the quotation from Juba. Tt does not 
mean negroes, but the African population called the Anu of Nubia. 

If we consult Egyptian inseriptions, we find that, without any exception, the 
south is always what comes first. The north is never spoken of as an ancient 
resort from which the population should have issued, The south has always the 
pre-eminence over the north. The Kings of the South are mentioned before those 
of the north ; the sual name for king properly means“ King of the South.” In 
his orientation when he fixes his cardinal points, the Egyptian turns towards the 
aouth, so that the west is for him the right side. That does not mean that he is 
marching towards the south. In the mythological inscriptions we read that Horus 
first resided in the south, and coming down the river, conqnered the country as for 
as the sea. The Egyptian looks towards the direction whence his god originally 
cane, This direction is at the same time that of the Nile, of another form of 
the vod who gives him life, and allows him to exist. The mythological nerrative 
of the conquest of Egypt by the god Horns is of the time of the Ptolemies, The 
enemies of the god often take the forms of animals, and are led by Set. Horus 
conquers the land for his father, Harmachis, who is the king. “In the year 363," 
says the text, “ His Majesty was in Nubia, and his numberlese soldiers with him." 
Horus is the general who leads the soldiers, while his father remains in his boat. 
Battles are fought in various places along the river; all the episodes of the 
strugyle are recorded by the names given to Iocalities, to temples or to religions 
objects such as sacred boats, The last encounter takes place on the northern 
boundary of Egypt, on the Pelusine branch of the Nile, at the fortress of Zar, now 
Kantarah, This narrative seems certainly a late remembrance of an establishment 
in the valley of the Nile, of a warlike race coming from the south, 

In the monuments of the first Dynasties which have been discovered at 
Abydos and elsewhere there is a reéord of the conquest and of the subjection of the 
native stock. It isa festival called the Festival of Striking the Anu. 

The oldest representation of it is on the large slate found by Mr, Quibell at 
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Hieraconpolis. The king, preceded hy the queen and by four standard bearers, is 
shown eutering a hall where his enemies are seen lying down with their heads cnt 
olf, and put between their feet. The proofs that the enemies of the king are the 
Anu is the ivory blade, which we quoted before, on which « prisoner is seen 
coming from the country of the cataracts, which we know was inhabited by the 
Anu; also a tablet found by Mr. Petrie' on which we read that “the heads, or the 
chinis of the Anu are brought to the great hall." (7) And lastly, another tablet on 
which the signs are more doubtful, but which speaks perhaps of the defeat of the 
Nubians. 

On the other side of the slate palette we see the same king holding his enemy 
by a tuft of hair, and striking him with his mace. This scene is also engraved on 


n small ivory tablet belonging to King Den, and on ivory cylinders, where the. 


king striking his enemies is repeated tnany times; We have already mentioned 
the sculpture of King Khufu at Sinai, where he is seen striking in the same way 
the Anu of Sinai, It seems to have been the typical and conventional way of 
representing the victory of the invader over the native inhabitants, and it ocenrs 
several times in the Old Empire. Later ou it changed. Instead of one single 
enemy we see a great number of various ruces. The king holds them bound together 
by their hair and fells them at ablow. This, in my opinion, does not record victories 
which the king himself has achieved ; it is a conventional and symbolical way of 
indicating that he belongs to the predominant race, that he can trace hia descent 
to the conquerors of the Anu. The cluster of enemies held together is only a 
modification of the original scene, which may be invested with a ceremony at the 
coronation. 

The Festival of the Striking of the Auu is mentioned in the Palerme shone, 
ao document of the Old Empire, showing that the tradition persisted, Even os late 
as the XVITIth Dynasty, this festival was celebrated by Thothmes IT? 

The monuments of the tirst dynasties found at Abydos and Hieracon polis 
give us an idea of the civilisation of the foreign invaders, As soon as they appear, 
we see domestic animals, the bull, the ass, the sheep, which are not found on the 
pictures of the prehistoric vases. The careful researches made by Dr. Lortet on 
the mummies of Egyptian bulls have led him to the conclusion that the long- 
horned bull, which is the oldest breed found on the monuments, is a native rice 
and has not been imported from Asia. Dr. Lortet says the same of the ass and of 
the sheep, Thus the foreign invaders domesticated the animals which they found 
in the country. The fact of their having practised domestication implies that in 
that people there was a propensity towards civilisation and progress, which id 
not exist in the natives, Probably also they were agriculturists, When they 
settled below the cataracts they took with them the Papyrus, which even now 
is found on the Upper Nile, although it has disappeared entirely from Egypt, This 
plant was used for various purposes, and not only for making paper. 
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Looking at their civilisation in general, we find that there is hardly an element 
of it which could not originate in Egypt. They must soon haye perceived 
that dry Nile mind was a very good material for building, which did not require to 
be burnt, The art of building certainly began in Egypt with brick and wood. 
The first step afterwards was to replace the bricks by stone, of which there 
were various kinds particularly well suited for that purpose. It is natural 
that, having such fine material as the sandstone of Silsilis, the limestone from 
the quarries of Turih and Thebes, the diorite and black granite from Hamwamit> 
and espectally the beautiful rei granite from Assufin, the Egyptians should 
have become great builders. If is perhaps the only art in which they far excelled 
the neighbouring nations, much more than in seulpture or in painting. 

As we have said before, the writing also is of decidedly Egyptian origin. 
We can find in it no trace of a foreign element. Civilisation seems to have 
grown entirely in the last settlement of the invaders. They adopted and developed 
the rudimentary enlture of their subjects. They improved it so as to produce the 
admirable display of Feyptian art and industry which occurs under the [Vth 
Dynasty. If the followers of Horus had brought their animals from Ambia, one 
would expect to see among them the horse, which does not appear before the 
Hyksos invasion. If they had been already civilised before reaching Africa they 
would have left traces of their passage in the various places where they stopped. 
At present no vestiges of an early Egyptian civilisation have been discovered in 
Southern Arabia, or even on the Upper Nile, However, there is one side of 
their culture which decidedly comes from abroad, the art of working metal. 
Except perhaps for a little gold in the country between the Nile and the Red 
Sga, no metal is found in Egypt, ueither copper nor iron. The arrows of the 
Anu certainly had flint points, and, although the Anu were very skilled in the 
wiy they made and used their Hint instruments, they did not employ metal, 
If we consult the inseription of the conquest of Kgypt by Horus, we see that 
his companions are often called Mesennu, blacksmiths, who knew also how to 
ent stone and wood, but whose chief art was that of working metal. Horns 
ives settlements to his companions in various parts of Egypt. I believe metal- 
lurgy must have originated from the necessity of having instruments for the 
colture of the soil. One can imagine the Horian invaders stopping in a land 
of remarkable fertility, and feeling induced naturally to improve the means they 
had of deriving advantage from the admirable soil of the country which they 
had chosen for their abode, It seems to me that at the beginning metallurgy 
was the nssociate of agriculture; later on only it was used for the fabrication 
of weapons. 

We said before that the Horians probably brought into Egypt from their 
original resort on the Upper Nile that most useful plant, the papyrus, Another 
plant which is often mentioned in the inseriptions of the first Dynasties is the vine. 
On the clay sealings of the big jars discovered at Abydos mention is often made of 
the vineyards from which the wine contained in the jara is derived. Dil the vine 
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come to Egypt from Asia? Here again we ean trace an African origin for this 
plant. De Candolle, in his book om the enltivated plants, says that the vine grows 
spontancously in Southern Europe, in Algeria and Moroceo, The same botanist 
lays stress on the possible dissemination of the plant through natural causes, like 
the birds, the wind and the currents. In the oldest lists of offerings several kinds 
of wine are quoted. When the lists become more detailed and complete the 
names of the localities from which they came are given. They are most of them 
places in the Delta. 

In the new Empire the good quality of the wine from the various ouses is 
often praised. There it seems probable that the plant eame from Afriea; the 
ousea always had more connection with Africa—with the West—than with the 
East. We hear of the Libyan wines brought by the Tamahu. They are known to 
Strabo as well as those from Mareotis, Thus, even for the vine, we are not obliged 
to mlnit an importation from Asia. 

The Egyptian, and after them the Greek writers, tell us that the first historical 
king was Mena or Menes. Herodotus adds that in his time all Egypt except the 
Thebaid was a marsh. Mena is said ty have founded Memphis and its Temple of 
Ptah, and also to have built a great dyke in order to regulate the course of the 
Nile, According to Dinlorus Menes taught his people to fear the gods, and to 
olfer them sacrifices ; also to make use of tables and beds and of fine garments. 
He introdncved luxury among his subjects. 

It is usual now to speak of pre-Menite kings. I believe this to be a mere 
hypothesis. The tradition of Menes having been the first king rests on Egyptian 
monuments, mid ia recorded by Greek authors. When a sovereign like Rameses II. 
engraved on a temple a list of his predecessors, I cannot help thinking that he 
began with the first, and he would not have put aside the kings who were before 
Menes, especially when their graves or their funeral chapels were only a short 
distance from the temple where he engraved his list. 

As for Menes, except for the scanty information which we get chiefly from the 
Greek authors, we are reduced to conjectures. Undoulteilly, he belonged to the mee 
of the conquerors, to the civilisers, but I should not think that he was the leader of 
the conquest, The tribe of Horus must have been settled in the country some 
centuries before him, They must have had time to develop the civilisation which 
we fil under the first Dynasties, He probably was the first to unite the whole 
country under his rule, and thus he was the founder of the Egyptian kingdom, | 

One may fancy that the native stock, the Anu, consisted of various tribes, each 
having as its central point the village where, as we see on the potteries. the symbol 
or god of the tribe was put on a pole asa standard. These symbols are the only 
religious element, the only trace of worship which we notice on the drawings of the 
potteries, The tribe of Horus did not eradicate these local cults. As time went 
on the standards became the great divinity of each nome or province. T believe this 
is the explanation of the great number of local gods which we find in Egypt. They 
were at first the tutelary divinity of a small clan of aborigines, The conquerors 
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seem to have preserved the religious traditions of their subjects; for imstance, one 
of the most ancient cities of Egypt, its religiows capital, where was Laught a cosmo- 
conic doctrine, which was adopted more or Jess in the whole land, Heliopolis is 
called An. It has the name of the Anu. These ancient natives appear in later 
limes in religious ceremonies such as the Sed Festival celebrated ly Osorkon IT., of 
the XXUnd Dynasty at Bubastis. There does not seem to have existed between 
conquerors and subjects nu irreconcilable religious feud such as there was later 
between the Hyksos and the Egyptians. It would have prevented their mixing 
together and becoming one nation. 

The relics of the first three dynasties show an extraordinary development of 
all ceremonies and customs concerning religion. TBesides Horns, the Falcon, which 
is the symbol of the king, the royal god, there are other divine animals, like the 
jackal, the god Apuutu, the god who shows the ways: and also a bull, or rather 
judging from the natureof the animal, a buffalo. The hierarchy of priests is 
Mready tixed; court employments are mentioned, aud festivals which will go 
through the whole of Egyptian history, like the Sed Festival, which I think to be 
an indiction. The rites of the foundation of temples are very similar to what they 
will be in Roman times, Hieroglyphs are sculptured, very archaic in appearance ; 
they are the first rudiments of the hieroglyphical alplubet, which is already 
fully developed in the [Vth and the Vth Dynasties. 

Very interesting religious objects are the slate palettes, having on one side 
near the middle # circular depression surrounded by a ring, These slates are often 
sculptured, and bear animals or war scenes, or representations of festivals such as 
that-of “ striking the Anu.” On such slates with a depression there are sculptures 
on both sides. Therefore [I cannot admit with Prof. Petrie that these depressions 
were made for mixing green paint. If that was their purpose, there was no reason 
for their being so larve as that found at Hieraconpolis, and for being adorned with 
stich fine sculptures, not to speak of their being quite inappropriate for mixing 
colours. I believe this depression contained o religions emblem, a piece of 
wood or a precious stone, which had the form, either of a knol or of a bud. Tt 
corresponds exactly with the description which Quintus Curtius gives us of the 
appearance of the god in the oasis of Jupiter Ammon. The god had the form of an 
“ombilicus, This knoh on the Hieraconpolis palette has a guard of two panthers 
or leopards, in other cases, of two dogs, This is not the only form of the god, 
who had the name of Bat, He may be a bull with one or two heads, and also a 
tree. In that case the two leopards aro replaced by two other spotted animals, 
viraffes standing on each side of the tree. We have here an example of tree 
worship, such as was practised in Crete and in the A®gean Islands. 

Tn conclusion, such are the principal features of the civilisation of the early 
Egyptian dynasties. It belongs to a nation formed by an indigenous stock, of 
African origin, among which settled conquerors coming from Arabia, from the same 
starting point as the Chaldieans. This explains « certain similarity between Egypt 
and Babylon. The foreign element was not Semitic. They belonged, like the 
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natives, to the Hamitic stock, therefore they easily amalgamated with the aborigines 
into whom they infused their more progressive and active spirit. The result was 
the Egyptians such as we know them under the first three dynasties, or, as we call 
Uint time, the Thinite period. At the end of it something took place which we 
cannot yet explain—a sudden bound from the rude culture of the Thinites to the 
relinement in art and industry, and to the literary growth which are exhibited by 
the IVth Dynasty and afterwards, Has there been a new invasion, coming this 
time from Asia? Tt is possible; but there again, we have no historical evidence of 
any kind, and we have to resort to conjecture, 

The dawn of Egyptian civilisation, which we have to place at a very early 
period, is certainly a distinet proof of the important part played by Afriea in the 
history of Iwan culture, Whether the whole region of the Mediterranean was 
first peopled by Hamites as is now asserted by various authors, I do not feel 
competent to decide. But it seems to me unquestionable that the Hamitie civili- 
sation has been the first in date, and that it has largely influenced the islands and 
the neighbouring nations, When we look at the startling results of the excavations 
in Crete, when we remember that this island is the natural bridge between Egypt 
and the Hellenic peninsula, we cannot help concluding with one of the 
excavators of the “house of Minos,” Dr, Mackenzie, that the races who were the 
beaters of the Agcan civilisation came from the south, 





ON A SERIES OF SKULLS, COLLECTED BY JOHN E. PRITCHARD, 
ESQ., F.S.A, FROM A CARMELITE BURYING-GROUND IN 
BRISTOL 


By Joux Breppor, M.D, LL.D., F.RS. 
[Wirn Prats XXII.) 


Ir is my object in the following paper to give a fuller description than has yet 
appeared of this very interesting find, from the anthropological point of view. 
Everything else that can be said about it has been well said already by Mr. John 
E. Pritchard, in his paper in the Tranasctions of the British and Gloucestershire 
Archwological Society, to which I contributed a brief report on the bones discovered. 
I will only premise now that this Carmelite Friary was founded about 1270, 
probably by Prinee Edward, afterwards King Edward I.; that it endured tall the 
dissolution by Henry VIII.; that there was a fine chtirch, in which it is stated 
some eminent citizens were buried; but that the bony remains hereinafter 
described were not found in any vaults or buildings, but in the open ground, 
though buildings of later date had covered most of the site, These buildings 
were hastily removed, and the site quickly excavated for the reception of a new 
one, under the provisions of a contract which necessitated haste; but the foresight 
of Mr, Pritchard, and the goodwill of the contractor Mr, Hayes, and of the clerk of 
the works, Mr. Ashley, secured eleven skulls in more or less measurable 
condition, under somewhat difficult circumstances, The soil was a strong red 
marl, and the bodies lay at no great depth in it, often one above another, in two 
of even three strata. They were all masculine: there were no women or children. 
There was not a vestige of a coffin, nor of anything in the way of clothing, with 
the exception of one buckle, which has been figured by Mr. Pritchard. 

The greater part of the crania that were found in anything like good 
condition were preserved, owing to the geal and care of the gentlemen 
superintending the work, The facial bones generally, and the mandibles in 
several cases, were saved, though some of the latter could not be allocated with 
certainty. Some of the principal measurementa have been published in the 
uppendix to Mr. Pritchard's paper; but the whole of those taken on the crania, 
with the individual descriptions, are here presented to the Institute, and by the 
great kindness of Mr. Pritchard I am enabled to give, in illustration, some 
excellent photographs, by Mr. Brightman of Bristol, of four of the most interesting 
heads,! 

' The long bones were too much broken up to yield any valuable evidence as to stature, 
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Large “ finds” of medieval skulls are uncommon, and when they do occur, 
the opportunity of utilising them for scientific purposes is generally lost, from 
haste, or negligence, or quasi-religious prejudice. The great Whitechapel and 
Moorfields finds, which Professors Thane and Pearson and Dr. Macdonell have 
utilised so thoroughly, are brilliant exceptions, One which might have proved 
equally valuable, at Bradford in Yorkshire, lately slipped through the hands of 
Tr. Rowe and myself, to our great mortification. The present one, though 
comparatively small, seems to me of considerable value, partly from the clear 
identification of ite origin, but chiefly from the conspicuous manner in which the 
skulls fall into two extremely dissimilar groups, This is clearly exhibited in one 
of the annexed tables, as well as in the following arrangement of the eleven 
indices :— 


72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
E tin oe 1 2°32 


Here all the five brachycephals are of large capacity, some very large; all are 
lofty (over 74) with good frontal and general development; while the three 
dolichos are small in capacity, low in elevation, narrow in forehead. The three 
which are intermediate in cranial index are all more or less imperfect: two at 
least of them are of good capacity; but they are of ordinary English or Anglo- 
Saxon type, and do not at all resemble the brachycephals, but may be classified, if 
at all, with Nos. 3 and 9, though they differ therefrom by greater breadth. 

Before attempting to explain the remarkable discrepancies mentioned above 
and set forth in detail in the table, I must refer my reader to a paper in the Journal 
for 1899, to one “ Sur histoire de I'Index Céphalique dans les [les Britanniques"“ 
in PAnthropologie, and to the measurements from the St. Werburgh’s find, 
tabulated in my aces of Britain. Therein will be found my reasons, based 
partly on craniological evidence, partly on history and on the surnames, for thinking 
that the medimval population of Bristol was largely mixed with French blood, and 
that more from the brachycephals of Gaseony than from the less broad-headed 
Normans. In the present case, however, it would rather seem as though we had 
to do with two distinct elements of population of strongly contrasted types, 
rather than, as appeared to be the case under the vaults of St. Werburgh’s, with a 
type formed by the almost complete fusion of two elements. I am thus led to 
form another conjecture, which I have already put forward in the appendix to 
Mr. Pritchard's paper in the Bristol and Gloucestershire Transactions, viz,: that the 
broad, full-brained heads may have belonged to friars, bat the small and narrow 
ones to some of the plebeian lay brethren. These latter would naturally enough be 
of English or rather native extraction: they may have been not citizens by birth, 
but immigrants from the less de-Anglicised rural neighbourhood, The firat 
occupants of the Friary may very likely have been brought by the founder from 
Gascony or even Burgundy, and brought their broad heads with them ; and by 
gome not inconceivable chance we may have got hold of the remains of them, In 
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those days community of creed and of clerical profession was often a stronger 
bond than that of country or race. The commerce and other intercourse between 
Bristol and Aquitaine must have continued active until the loss of Bordeaux 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, And later burials may have been, not 
in the open ground, but in the erypt or vaults, as I suppose those of the eminent 
citizens above mentioned must have been, 

Ineluding those under consideration, I now possess the measurements of 
forty-nine male crania of the mediwval period, found in Bristol: forty-six of 
these I have myself examined and measured. Their average dimensions were 
1866 (length); 146°6 (breadth); and, in thirty-eight, 15315 (basibregmatic 
height) giving indices of 78°58 and 71-4. 

The number is considerable, and one is tempted to contrast these proportions 
with those of the Bristolians of to-day and yesterday, Ten modern, but not 
recent, male skulls from St, Werburgh’'s graveyard gave 781 and 71-2, but seven 
females of the same origin only 742 and T1‘7, showing a somewhat greater 
tendeney to dolichocephaly. And eighty contemporary (living and male) 
Bristolians gave me an index of only 77°65, precisely the same as I got from 170 
Somerset and Gloucestershire men. On the usual theory of the two degrees of 
difference between the living head and the dead skull, this would imply a cranial 
index of about 75°65 or, say, nearly 76, which approaches the confines of 
dolichocephaly, But even if we make no allowance at all for the difference under 
discussion, we find the modern head distinetly narrower than the medieval one. 
Yet the seventeenth century London head (probably the low-class head, while our 
figures relate partly at least to the higher class) was of still narrower proportions, 
Til or 75-4 Clearly, if we wish to have any very positive knowledge as to the 
inediwval English head, we must be on the alert to secure further material, and if 
possible, as Dr. Macdonell remarks, from a rural district. Meanwhile I must 
yet once more call attention to the fact that a large proportion of my medimval 
material belonged presumably to ecclesiastics and not impossibly to foreigners, who 
may have unduly raised the index of breadth, I may also remark that No. 7 of 
my Carmelite skulls departs considerably from the common Anglo-Saxon, Frisian 
or indeed English types, and that I think I see in it some approach to the one 
which Macdonell finds so frequent among his Moorfields and Whitechapel 
collections, and which he is disposed to liken to the long-barrow type. In my own 
opinion its chie/ measurements are not nearer to those of the ordinary long-barrow 
man than to those of the Rowgrave man, for example: probably it might crop up 
in the course of urbanisation in any race of European dolichocephals; but it does 
seem to oceur in Sicily ; and it is not common among the old Anglo-Saxons or the 
modern English. After all, one must confess that a trained eye can tell us more, 
sometimes, than the most elaborate craniometer ; but the trained eye grows dim 
and perishes, and its impressions vanish, while the printed results of craniometry 
may go for ever, or till craniometry loses all interest and value. 

Many of us think that the comparatively sluggish brachycephal is destined, 
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such is the case among the proletariat in England ; but I cannot prove it: andI 
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like a Phagocyte, to envelop and exterminate the restless and migratory dolicho. 
blond, in civilised countries. There are plenty of facts that point in that . 


have a strong impression as to the important part which conjugal selection bears in 
such changes. 
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HINDU BIRTH OBSERVANCES IN THE PUNJAB! 
By H. A. Ross, Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 


I. OBSERVANCES BEFORE AND AT Brera. 


Lucky and unlucky births—The auspiciousness—or the reverse—of a birth depends 
upon several factors, such as the season or time of its occurrence, its sequence 
relative to preceding births in the family,? and the child’s position at birth. 

Premature birth—PBirth in the eighth month of pregnancy is attributed to a cat 
having entered the mother’s room in a former confinement. A child born in this 
month will, it is believed, die on the eighth day, in the eighth month, or eighth or 
eighteenth year, after birth. Hence the number eight is never mentioned in 
speaking of a child's age, an-ginat or “ uncounted” being used instead: thus, 
an-ginat din = eighth day,’ an-ginat barhd = eighth year. 

In K&ngra a child which dies at birth, or immediately after it, is inauspicious, 
and its nose is bored, for a gold ring to be inserted, in order to avert its evil 
influence. 

The athwaha.—In the Dera tahsil of Kangra a child born in the eighth month 
is called an athwdhd (fr. ath, 8), and is regarded as unlucky to both its parents, 
foreboding the father’s death. As a remedy a spinning-wheel is passed thrice round 
the mother’s head, and then given to the midwife, 


Unlucky times for Birth. 

Monday is an unlucky day for birth, and as a remedy the child’s nose or ear 
is bored. 

In some parts, ¢g.,among orthodox Hindus in Bahiwalpur, Ferozepore and 
Mandi, the following remedies are used to counteract the evil influences of the 
various planets :— 

Satu: seven kinds of grain, or anything black, such as iron or a black 
buffalo, should be given away in charity. 

Mars : articles such as copper, gur, cloth dyed red, oil, ete. 

The Sun : reddish things, such as ght, gold, wheat, a red-coloured cow, etc, 

The Moon: white articles, such as silver, rice, a white cow, white cloth, ete. 

' This paper is a continuation of the paper on “Hindu Pregnancy Observances in the 
Punjab" (J.4./., vol. xxxv, p. 271). 


* For the significance of the sequence of births, see Folk-Lore, vol. xiii, pp, 63-67, and 
pp. 279-280, 

* But the same writer (S. Gurdifil Singh in J.A.8. Bengal, iii, Pt..1, p. 205), says that 
achild is never said to be so many days or months old, but so many years ¢g.,chdr barhe= 
four days or four months old, as well as four years, a 
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Mercury and Venus: green articles, such as mung (a kind of pulse), green 
cloth or fruit, such as oranges, ete. 

Jupiter: yellow things, such as yellow cloth, gram-pulse, yellow sweetmeats 
(nukhti and laddw), gold, ete. 

To avert the evil effects of Rah (or ascending node): coconuts, ght, sugar 
(khand) and mash (a kind of pulse); and that of Ketu (Kret) or typhon (the 
descending node) : samosd (a kind of sweetmeat) and bluish cloth are given in charity. 

This is termed girah-paja (or worship of the planets). 

A birth which occurs during the panchak period will, it is believed, be 
followed by the birth of three children of the same sex, 

The gendas are five days which fall in the dark half of the lunar month, and 
a child born on any of these dates bodes ill to its parents. Accordingly, the father 
must not see the child until, in the recurrence of the nakshatra in which it was born, 
he has worshipped the gods, or until five dolls have been made, put in a copper 
vessel and anxiously propitiated. Fruit is placed before them, as they are believed 
to eat; and Brahmans recite mantras. Lastly, an earthen jar is pierced with 
twenty-eight holes and filled with water and various drugs. It is then hung up 
gome distance from the ground and the water allowed to trickle on to the parents 
heads, After this the Brahmans are rewarded. 

As we have already seen, eclipses affect the parents during pregnancy. So 
too a child, of either sex, born during an eclipse brings ill-luck, to avert which the 
following observances are in vogue, at least in Kfingra -— 

The image in gold of the deity connected with the asterism in which the 
eclipse occurred, and one of the sun (if it was eclipsed), or of the moon (in the 
case of its eclipse), together with an image of Raha, are reverenced. A hawan is 
also performed, ak wood being used if the sun was eclipsed, or, if the moon, palds. 
Like other unlucky children, a child born under an eclipse is weighed every month, 
on the sankrdnt day, against seven kinds of grain, all of which is given away. 

A child (unlike a calf) born in Bhitdon is lucky, while one born in Katak is 
inauspicious, and the mother of such a child should be turned out of the house, 
though she may be given toa Brahman and then redeemed from him. Children 
born under certain asterisms are peculiarly liable not only to misfortune 
themselves, but to cause evil to others, and various rites are performed to avert the 
consequences of their birth. 

A child born in Kitak must either undergo. symbolical birth from a cow 
(goparsab), or both it and the parents must bathe, on the first sankrdént after 
the end of Kitak, in water drawn from seven wells and mixed with turmeric, 
sandal, ginger and other drugs. These are termed sarbokhadt, and are placed in 
an unbaked earthen jar, with 1,000 orifices and a lip, the appropriate mantras 
being duly recited. Water from seven wells or rivers is then similarly purified 
by mantras, The parents, with the child in its mother's lap, are then placed 
under a sieve, through which the water is poured. Hawan is then performed, and 
lastly a tray of ght is given away by the parents in charity 
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A-child born when the moon is in the sixth or eighth zodiacal sign is ill- 
omened, and to avert its influence the following rite is observed: On the 
twenty-seventh day after the birth a basket made of bamboo is filled with sixteen 
sérs (thirty-two Iba.) of rice, some camphor, a pearl,a piece of white cloth and 
some silver, and given away in charity, together with « team of white calves 
yoked, and vessels of milk and git, Worship, in which white sandal-wood and 
white flowers figure, is also performed, This, however, is an orthodox rite, and in 
Kfingra the popular idea is that a child born in the ghdti-chandarmdn, iv., when 
the moon is inauspicious, is not ill-omenedd. 

The unlucky ¢iths or lunar days for birth are the amédwas, or last day of the 
dark half; and the chatwrdasht (vulg. chandas) or fourteenth, the last day but 
one, Children born on the former day are unpropitious to the father, those born 
on the latter to the mother. To avert their evil influence an idol of Shiva is made 
of silver, and in an earthen jarare placed leaves from various trees, mango, palds, 
pipal, ete. A coconut is then placed on the jar, which is covered with a red 
cloth; and on this ia put the idol of Shiva, after it has been purified by mantras, 
Hawon is performed with sesame, pulse (mdsk) and white mustard. The idol is 
given to a Brahman. 

The following thirteen nakshatres and conjunctions, especially 1 to 6, are 
unlucky -— 

1. Asanni (Aswini), 
2. Rewati, Reot! (Piscium {and 31 other stars, figured by a tabor), 
3. Maghi (6 Regula, y, & » and » of Leo, figured by a house), 
4 Shlékhin (Ashlekha, the southern elaw of Cancer), 
5, Millan (Mal, the tail of Scorpio). 
6. Jéshtan (the eldest or first lunar asterism, and consequently of the 
same import as Mill, the “root”: see Bentley's Hindu Astronomy, p. 5), 
7. Grahn (eclipse). 
8. Atepit, 
9. Sankriint (passage of the sun or planetary bodies from one sign into 
another). 
10. Gand. 
11. Chaudas (14th of the lunar fortnight), 
12, Amiwas (the first day of the first quarter in which the moon is 
invisible ; see also Platts, sv.) 
13. Bhadra, (the 2nd, 7th and 12th days of a lunar fortnight). 

Each charep* has a special influence of its own. Thus in Shlékhin the 

‘In Ni taheil of Kangra the evil influence o irth j | : 
averted by bent the parents and child with water eds oe ee 
which leaves from 108 tale trees aro put (mango, pipal, banian, are male ; while ndbi, “ , 
hie oe ie As lvls cor Or aes et ere tire 
more rigid observers of I $id pwecepte foo planeta are merely worshipped by the 

® Lit: “foot.” 
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second charan is fatal to wealth, the third to the mother and the fourth to the 
father! In the Jéshth4 asterism, which is divided into ten charans, each of six 
gharts, we have the following scheme of fatality :— 


Birth in second charan : to father, rere abate hor nd etc 
pig a 


Father. To mother, fourth dhica' to brother,* third charan. 


To elder brother, eighth charan Child, to itself if born in fifth charan ; 
to the “members fof its family” if in sixth or seventh; to its father-in-law 
in the ninth; and to everything in the tenth.’ 


In the Mil asterism the first charan is unpropitious to the father, the second 
to the mother, and the third to wealth.* 

The Gands—The fourth charan in the Shiékhin, Jéshthd and Réoti asterisms, 
and the first in the MQl, Ashwini and Maghf are called gands, and a birth in these 
is unlucky: if it oceur by day, to the father ; if by night, to the mother; and if 
in the morning or evening, to the child itself.’ 

But all these refinements are hardly known to popular astrology, and the 
general practice is to regard births in the Jéshthi, Mila, Shiékhin and Maghi 
asterisms only as unlucky.’ 

In the Simla hills the evil influence of a birth in the Krishnpak chaudas is 
averted by propitiating the nine planets. A birth at the end of a month and in the 
Jamgandhjag, Kalijag, ete, is unlucky to the parents, etc.; and they should not 
see the child’s face until alms have been offered, Triplets portend the speedy 


' To avert the evil inflaence five earthen jars, filled with water and leaves (pipal, ete.), are 
covered with a red cloth, and the golden image of a serpent placed on them and worshipped. 
The person to whom the birth forebodes evil gives alma, and a hawan performed with g/t: 
Kangra. In Dera the five jars should contain gold images of Brahma, Vishnu, Mahésh, Indra 
end Varuna. 

+ Special attention may here be directed to the position of the mother’s brother in 
astrology. The part played by him in weddings may conceivably have an astrological basis. 
He is curiously affected by hia sister’s child cutting its upper teeth first: see Jndian 
Antiquary, vol. xxxi, 1902, p. 292. 

* To avert the evil a piece of ground is plastered with cow-dung and a platform fora 
Acwen tade on it. On this platform mantras are written in flour. In five jars, full of water, 
are put the leaves of five trees (pipal, mango, paldkdar, palda, and a fifth), with panchamnt and 
panchgabh. Ina sixth jar, unbaked, with 1,000 orifices, are placed 107 different droge, The. 
parents and child are then drenched through a sieve, and then they join in the Aawen, which 
must be celebrated by sixteen Brahmans. Finally parents and child bathe in the water from the 
five jars; Kangra. 

¢ "The rites are the same as in the case of a JéshtA birth, except that the idol made isa 
gold one of a rikhshasa: Kangra. 

* The rites resemble those in the JéshthA or Mal cases, but a cow is also given as alms in 
the child’s name; KAngra. 

* In the Dera tabs!l of Kangra the rites observed on such births, or in those which occur 
under an inauspicious (ghdtak) moon, are simple, Images of Brahma, Indar, Straj (Sun) and 
Chandarmin (Moon) are placed in four jars, with the leaves of seven trees; the jars are 
then filled with water and covered with a red and white cloth. Mother and child are then 
sprinkled with the water. 
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death of parents, and, to avert the evil, Aawen is performed, alms are given to the 
parchit and the shanti mauket is read. 

The First-lorn.—Speaking generally, the birth of the first-born child, provided 
it is not a girl, is the occasion for special rejoicings—and in Kangra a pilgrimage 
is made to the family god (hu/-deota), and a he-goat, called the kudnw randé, is let 
loose in his honour, another being also sacrificed at his shrine, and a feast given. 

In Sarfij a few people of the village visit the parents’ house and fire off guns, 
The father feasts them, and gives each guest a small turban and a rupee; the 
village deofa and musician also receiving each a rupee. This money is called 
wadhdat kd rupiye, and it is all deposited with an honorary treasurer, and when 
enough has been collected a great feast is held. 

In Hamirpur the panjdd rite, which consists in giving alms to the poor, is 
observed on the eleventh day after the birth. Brahmans and the kinsmen are 
also feasted, menials also receiving gilts, A good deal of money is thus spent, 

Piace of confinement.—It is a very general, but by no means universal, custom 
for the wife to return to her own parents’ house for her first confinement. 

A child born in the house of his nénea, or mother’s father, often receives the 
name of Ninak# 

Care is taken not to let the fact that the pains of labour have begun be noised 
abroad, lest publicity increase their severity. And if the pains are severe a tray 
(thalt), on which a charm is written, is shown to the patient in order to remove 
them. 

Tt appears to be the universal custom for delivery to be effected on the 
ground.* But after it is over the mother is usually seated on a mat or hassock. It 
appears to be almost the universal custom to tell her that she has given birth toa 
girl,‘ in the curious belief that if she were to learn thot she had become the 
mother of a son, the after-birth would not come away. 

As a rule the umbilical cord is cut with a sharp knife, but in Ludhifina it 
is tied with the jeneo of an elderly man belonging to the family. This is also the 
usage in Hoshiarpur and Siflkot, but in these Districts, if the child be a girl, the 
cord is tied with the thread of a spinning-wheel. Any other method is supposed 
to injure the child. In Giijrinwill the cord is not cut till two or three hours after 
birth, 


‘A great many Hindu women who have never had children, or been unable to bring up 
any, propitiate the Deity by vowing that their firet-Lorn, if preserved, shall, till he comes of age, 
or of a certain age, serve in the procession of the Tizia asa water-carrier, or in some other 
capacity ; and such sons always wear the green uniform till they attain that age during the 
Muharram, and serve as their mothers have vowed they shall serve, but return to Hindu rites 
ani ceremonies a8 soon as the Muharram is over, without prejudice to their caste or r 
from their associates. MS. note in a copy of Sleeman's Rambles and Recollections (? by the late 
Mr. Carr Stephen). 

* Of. Temple in F Names of Panjabi, p. 50. I am unable to i 
founder of Sikhism, sbhe named foe this ain bag iS 

In Hoshiarpur delivery is said to be effected on a chdrpai, 
* And if she has given birth to « girl, she in told she has borne a stone. 


err 
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Satyd-worship—aA curious custom is observed in the Jind State and adjacent 
territories, On the birth of a boy the worship of setyd is thus observed: on the 
chhati (sixth day after the birth) seven concentric circles’ are made with cow- 
dung on one side of the wall near the door of the house, and in a lump of cow- 
dung, stuck in their centre, is fixed a four-anna bit (chucwnt), while seven sinkhs* 
are also stuck in the central lamp. On the other side of the door the satyd mark 
«= made on the wall with cow-dung, seven stnkhs being fixed in the middle of it on 
the wall, and a rupee put near them as shown in the diagram. A plate containing 
five and a quarter sers of wheat and a suit of woman's clothes is placed at the 
middle of and outside the threshold. The mother now comes out and sts by the 
plate. She worships these things, and then the wheat, suit of clothes, and the two 
coins are given to the boy's father’s sister.* 

This observance appears to be identical with the propitiation of Satiai in 
Bombay ; see, ey., Bombay trazetteer, xvii, 155, and xviii, p. 471. 






(_\s seen gifaectea 
spt rat of ferpolecllBes 

Disposal of the ajfter-birth—In Ferozepore the secundines are buried in a 
corner of the house. 

In Mandl the after-birth is buried at the spot where the child was born, after 
the eldest matron of the family has made the mother worship it, 

Death in child-ted.—If a woman die within thirteen days of her delivery it is 
believed that she will return in the guise of a malignant spirit to torment her 
husband and family. To avert this a skdnt is performed at her funeral, a piece 
of red cloth and the grass image of her child being placed on the bier. Some people 


' In some parts this ceremony is shortened, and instead of seven, five circles are made, and 
a0 On. 

? SinkA or atnk means.a twig from a broom. 

The people of Bapuri, in Tahsll Bhiwint, put the sinkie in the reverse of the usual way 
placing the thinner or upper ends downwards. The reagon ix said to be that owing to an 
accident to Lakkhan Mahfjan, their ancestors bade their descendants do so until they had 
gained a victory over the people of Sanwar and broaght bricks from that village, This is the 
form of the safyd as drawn in the account received from the Jind State. Elsewhere the 
satya or sdtid resemble the ordinary swdstita in shape. 
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also drive nails through her head and eyes, while others also fasten nails on either 
side of the door of their house, 

In Hoshifirpur a woman whose child has died within forty days is called a 
parchhdwén, and she must not see a woman in confinement during the first forty 
days after birth. 


LL, OBSERVANCES SUBSEQUENT To THE BIrtu, 


The observances after birth are manifold, and their character complex, so that 
it is as difficult to distinguish between the religious and social observ. , a8 if is 
to say what usages are based on magic and what on the first glimmerings of 
medical skill. Nevertheless, under much that is barbarous and puerile there 
ar traces of more rational ideas regarding cleanliness, and even a kind of 
primitive anticipation of antiseptic treatment. One important point to note is that 
the observances are far less elaborate in the case of a girl child, and this idea, 
that the birth of a girl is a misfortune, re-acts injuriously on the mother, less care 
being bestowed upon her, and every observance being hurried over and many 
stinted, if the child is nota boy. Thus in Riwalpindi the mother of a son is 
carefully tended for forty days, but if the child is a girl for only twenty-one. 

The period of impurity—The period of impurity is most commonly called sitak, 
but it is also known as chAdé, especially in the north-west of tha Punjab, 

Its duration is, in theory, ten days among Brahmans, twelve among Khatris, 
fifteen among Vaisyas and thirty among Sudras, thus varying inversely with the 
purity of the caste. But in practice it is eleven days among Brahmans and thirteen 
among Khatris; or only eleven or thirteen for all castes? 

Among the Jats of Hoshifirpur, who may in this connection he regarded ag 
typical of the Hindus of the Punjab proper, the following is the method of 
treatment after birth :— 

The midwife washes the child in a vessel into which silver has been thrown, 
before she gives it to the mother. But the child is not suckled for one and a half 
days, The pap must be washed by the husband's sister before the child can be fed, 
For this she receives a fee, 

As on all auspicious occasions, ofl is thrown on the ground and under the 
mother’s bed, beneath which green dai" grass is also placed, as it is a sign of 
prosperity; and, as such, some is also presented to the child's father by his 
friends, 

To prevent mischief to the mother or the child, a number of precautions are 
taken :-— 

i. Fire must be kept in the room, as must also 
i. Grain close to the bed, as an emblem of good Inelk, 


' Of. Parchhain, shadow.— Panjabi Dictionary, p. 808, 

* In Rohtak and Lohiiru it would appear to be aly ten, expirin with the datdyen 
Gujrinwald it is said to be thirteen days for Brahmana and sixteen for others. ee 

*" Probably dobbs} in meant. DahbA or drabbh (Eragrosté ; ¢ 


: Whosuroidas), ia 9 
used in various rites : dah (Conodon dactylon) ia a elose-growing grass well adapted for rho 
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iii, Water must also be kept there, as it is a purifier; and 
iv. A weapon should be placed close by the mother. 
vy. Under the bed should also be kept the handle of a plough.’ 
vi. There should be a lock on the bed, or else it should have a chain round 
it. This is termed del mdria,? 

vii. On no account should a cat be allowed in the room, nor should the 
mother hear one call, or even mention the word “cat.” It is moat 
unlucky for her to dream of the animal, and if one is seen in the 
room, ashes should be thrown over it. 

viii. The house should not be swept with a broom—lest the luck be swept 
out of it, 

ix. No small drain into the room should be left open, lest ill-luck enter by 
an aperture which must be unclean. 

x. A lamp must be kept burning all night, and allowed to burn itself out 
in the morning. A son is called ghar ka dtd, so if the lamp were 
blown out, he too would be destroyed. 





Neither mother nor child must come out of the room for thirteen days. 

On the thirteenth day the mother gives her old clothes to the midwife, who 
sometimes shares them with the nain. The latter brings some cow’s urine in a 
thikrd or jar, with green grass,a supdrt,and @ nahernd, or nail-parer. She sprinkles 
the cow's urine over the wother with the grass, burns some incense, and pares her 
nails for the first time since her confinement. Then the mother must put on the 
nat’s (the nein's husband's, not the nain’s) slippers, and walk ont of the room 
earrying the child. The nain sprinkles oil on the ground outside the door, and 
there the jAfwart, or some other menial, stands with a pot of water and some green 
grass. Both she and the nain are paid for their services. 

In the outer room Vidhité (vulg. Bidh) Mata ia worshipped, no men, not 
even a Brahman, being present, The women make an idol of gobar, covering 
it with a red cloth and offering to it the food cooked for the feast. Drums 
are then beaten, Brahmans and relatives fed, and the members of the household 
congratulated. The idol is kept for one and « quarter months and then deposited 
near the well. 

The period of confinement lasts forty days, and the mother must not stain the 
palms of her hands with henna, nor wear clothes dyed with Jasuwmbhea, until the 
ancestors have been worshipped and kinsmen feasted. On this occasion the 
dhidnis? or girls born in the tribe, must also be fed, fee'd and reverenced. 


1 Probably because the plough turns the soil which produces grain, and a0 witches will 
not come near it. 

? In Panjibl Mind or vélad=to press or roll; also to strike the bridegroom's hand at a 

ing. Bel mérad is not traceable in the Panjabi Dietionary. 

* Or dhidhan or déidn, a sister or daughter. The term is used by Brahmans, mirdsis, etc. 
in addressing the daughter or sister of a patron, 
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Thirdl day.—On the third day the observance called Sd@Air is current in 
Rohtak, and, as the name denotes, the mother on this day comes “ outside,” from 
the room in which she was confined, at an auspicious hour fixed by a Brahman, 
The women of the brotherhood assemble at her house, each bringing half a pdo of 
grain. The nain makes a chawk on the ground, in which are depicted the planets, 
The eldest woman of the family then pute five sers of grain, some jaggery and oil on 
the ehavk, and all the others follow suit. Then the mother comes out of her 
house and touches the grain, which is divided, with the jaggery and oil, between 
the nain, the Brahmani and the midwife. A chAatdék of jaggery is then given to 
each female of the brotherhood present, and songs are sung. Menials also get 
their dues, and, when the mother comes out of the house, the nai waits at the 
door with a naherad with which he touches the boy, for which he geta a rupee, 
He also puts blades of dadbi grass in the turbans of the child’s forbears, in order 
that they may multiply like the grass. For this he receives a second rupee. 

In Hoshiirpur the mother in some places is bathed on the third day, if she 
has given birth to a girl: a function postponed to the fifth day if her child isa 
boy. In Sirmiir, too, she bathes on the third or fifth day; and in Mandi a rite 
called the tirphal ka gontar’ is observed on the former day. In Rawalpindi 
the mother bathes on the thind, fifth or seventh day, and chdrf (baked bread, sugar, 
and ght) is then distributed among the females of the brotherhood, In the 
evening of the same day she puts the child ina winnowing basket and takes it 
outside the village gate—aceompanied by the midwife. 

Fourth day—As a rule the mother bathes on the third day, or on one bearing 
an odd number after it, but in the Dasuya fahesil of Hoshifirpur she is bathed on the 
fourth, seventh, thirteenth, twenty-iirst, thirtieth, and forty-eighth days, 

Fifth day.—Exeluding the bathing already mentioned, the rites of the fifth 
day are confined to Jhelum, in which district and Hoshiarpur the penjwdn or fifth- 


' This rite is thos described: The courtyard of the house is awept, and circles drawn 
on it with mud. These circles are called makol, The threshold of the house is painted red, 
The person who sweeps the yard gets pdrd far (rice, sugar, cash, etc), Then the mother is 
bathed in hot water and made to worship Ganpat!, whose idol is put on a yellow eliiak 
and offerings made to it, A Brahman now makes pancAgahd, mixing it up in a jar with ai 
blade of dahtA grass, He gives three spoonfuls of this mixture to the mother, and thus 
removes her impurity. He next receives his fee in money, and then places . all - of 
cow-dung, containing gold, silver, o pearl, and a bead of coral, near the idol. This ball is 
called diydAt, and i worshipped like the goddess. After all thia, the mothéc’s bneaste are 
washed and she snckles the child. Then balls of boiled rice are placed daily in the chant 
for three days—until the impurity has been removed—and are then given to the midwife 
The mother’s brother then goes to the forest with a Brahman and a» musician, and cute rr 
branches froma tiohar (Euphorbia Royleana), and these he is made to worship by the Brahe 
Tho receives a fee for this from the mother’s brother, Of these four branches the Raiaee 
Places two, one on each side of the door of the house in which the hirth took place and sticks 
two in cow-dung near Ganpatt's chawd. They are then covered with a red cloth. The mothers 
brother's forehead is then marked with the filak, and the nearest kinamen are fed. & = 
also sung. The eldest matron of the family also gives the mother rice mixed with salt, a dish 
called pichMlagrd, (PickchA = rice water.) 
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day observance simply consists in a bath. Tn the latter district a foster-brother is 
made for the child out of cow-dung, anid grain, sweets and bread placed beneath it, 
A red cloth is then thrown over it. All these things are the midwife’s perquisite, 
The rite is performed both for a girl and a boy. The mother also bathes on this 
occasion, and her head is washed with milk and cow's urne. Elsewhere in this same 
district the mother is bathed on the fifth or seventh day, and the natn plaits her 
hair. Then she is brought out into the courtyard, wearing the aain’s dopatta or 
shawl. The yard is previously plastered with cow-dung, and in it the mother is 
seated on a stool, and given cow's urine and Ganges water to drink, She then 
re-enters the room in the house, which has in the meanwhile been re-plastered 
with cow-dung. Inside she sits by a wall, close to which is pluced some grain on 
which a lamp is lit. Each of the kinswomen then brings some grain and money 
and puts them by the lamp, Then rice, loaves and mdsh are distributed among 
the brotherhood, the grain and money brought being divided by the midwife and 
the nain, 

Sixth day—The ceremony called the chhaftt was doubtless originally, as the 
name implies, observed on the sixth day, but it is now extinct (in Sirmiir), or else 
held on the sixth or any subsequent date Only in Mandi must the rite called 
chhattt gontar® actually be held on the sixth day. 

Elsewhere the chAattt is known as the dhamén,? and is held only in cases when 
the child is a boy. 

When the mother goes to her parents’ house for her confinement the chhafti 
is observed on her return to her husband's house, and in Ferozepore it is in. this 
ease postponed till the twenty-first day. 

In Ludhiina the rite is simple. The mother is bathed (ehAatti hd. ashndn), and 
boiled rice and sweets are distributed among the members of the brother- 
hood. The mother fasts all day until sunset, when she is given starch to eat, 


In Gujrinwilh the chlagfl is described as being observed on the fifth day, on which day 
the child is named. 

‘This resembles the tirphaila, Tho house is swept, as before, and Ganpltt again 
worshipped. Then images of a cow, a calf, and a herdsman are made of brass, These are 
known as dand wachhd, and are placed near the goddess’ idol, Panechgabh is given to the 
mother; The females of the brotherhood assemble and sing songs, They are regaled on moist 
grain, and red thread iv then sent to the mother's parents, a vustom called dori dewd, or 
“giving the thread.” In réturm they send money ond sweetments. In Mandi is also 
performed the third or last gonfar, On the evening preceding the day fixed for this rite, the 
houw is awept. All the near kinewomen are invited, and they spend the night in singing, 
while the priest makes the mother worship Ganpati, Alma are aso given to avert evil 
planetary influences. On the following day the priest performs a Aairan (Aom), in much the 
usual way. ‘The mother and all the membera of her family are then purified, and finally a 
biydht of cow-dung is made, and the mother instructed to clean her teeth with twigs of a 
fragrant plant. These twigs are stuck in the diydAf and preserved as long as the child lives, 
being worshipped at its birthdays, The dijd4/, with the twigs stuck in it, must, at this gontar, 
be set aflout on a river or stream, 

® According to the Panjahi Dictionary, dhamdn or ddamduA in Potohirl means “ the period 
of child-birth.” Possibly the word is. really dhamude, and is derived from diarmd, and so 
means siuply “ rule” or “due observance,” 
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and then she is brought out of the room by the midwife with a lamp burning 
in the winnowing basket, After the sixth day the mother is not so carefully 
looked after. 

In Amritsar the chiatt? is said not to be observed by Brahmans or Khatris, 
but only by Ardras. 

In Montgomery the chAattt is termed sathi? and the Brahman suggests the 
boy’s name—no such observance being required for a girl 

In Rohtak and Lohéiru it is said to be the occasion on which the goddess of 
fortune will visit her house and partake of grain and water therein, so water is 
set forth, and pen, paper and ink placed ready for her to record a happy future for 
the child. 

The kinswomen and the priest's wife sing songs all night, the idea being that 
the goddess will record a better fate for the child if they are awake and a lamp is 
kept burning. After this the mother is allowed to eat grain, and the child is 
dressed in a kurta and cap, and ornaments are put on it. If it isa boy, mango or 
leaves are hung on the door of the house, and thépds or hand-prints made on 
either side of it-in the corners, with henna. 

Special care is taken that the sounds of mourning may not reach the mother's 
ears if a death oceurs in the neighbouring houses. 

Diandn.—In the Hazro tahsil of Attock the term dhamdn is applied to the 
custom whereby the mother keeps her bedding on the ground. On the first 
Sunday or Thursday after the birth, mother and child are bathed und dressed in 
new clothes. They are then placed on a chdrpai, Sweet porridge is also 
distributed among the brotherhood on this day. If during the dhamén period 
thunder is heard, a pewter vessel is beaten, lest the sound of the thunder reach the 
mother's ears. 

Seventh Day —The sewn, or seventh-day observance, is only known by that 
name in Jhelum and Rawalpindi, in which districts it consists merely in a bath— 
as in Hoshilirpur—in lieu of or in addition to those previously taken, 

Tenth day—The tenth day is not generally marked by any special rites, in 
spite of the fact that it gives its name to the dastfAan (lit., bathing on the tenth 
day after childbirth)* In Sirmitir it is also called sondhia,‘ and is observed at 
time before the child is five years old. 

Diamdn—tn Siilkot the dhamdn rite is observed on the eleventh day by 
Brahmans, and by other castes on the thirteenth, ic., after the sittah js over. Four 
copper coins and an idol made of cow-dung are placed under the mother's feet, 
After bathing and putting on new clothes the mother worships « lamp, placed 
before the idol on a pile of grain (which is the midwife's perquisite), Each 
woman of the brotherhood then gives her a coconut and five dates. She is then 

i corruption, apparently, There may, hower neat 

a rade Distrist, the sro appears to “sph sta ditinthcitc.ca cel arene 
or Wednesday after the birth. fete * See Platts, sub voce, ad 
ei at hh Di hy de 


may, 


y 
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taken to the kitchen, where a Brahman administers the panchgabh, receiving a fee 
of annas four or eight, and a meal. Lastly, the idol is taken away outside the 
village and placed under a plum tree. On this same day the child is invested 
with the ¢araggd,' a thread on which are strung a cowry, an iron ring, another of 
green glass, a tiger's claw, and a piece of the child’s umbilical cord, cut off after its 
birth. The kinswomen are also feasted on this occasion. In the Dogar country 
this thread is made of silk. 

Thirteenth day—The thirteenth day is important, because the sufak period very 
commonly ends on that day, and it is therefore signalised by rites of purification. 
Very generally the mother is bathed, all the earthen vessels in the house are 
broken? or replaced, and those of metal are cleansed. Clothes also are washed, 
and the house plastered. Brahmans are sometimes fed, and occasionally the child 
is named on this day or dressed for the first time. 

Twenty-first day—The twenty-first day is merely marked in Hoshifirpur by 
bathing the mother and purifying by tire all the vessels used by her since the birth. 

Thirtieth day—The thirtieth day is only the occasion for a bath, in 
Hoshiarpur. 

Fortieth day—On the fortieth day the mother bathes for the last time, and 
then ceases to be even ceremonially impure, and can take part again in the 
duties of the family kitchen. Strangers also can now take food from the house. 

The chtra karam—In Mandi an observance called the chitlrd karam or 
jordlan is held in the third or fifth year of the child’s life in Magh, Phigan, 
Baisikh, Jéth or Har, which months are auspicious for it. Two children must 
undergo the rite together. All their relatives are summoned the previous day. 
On the day fixed a chauk is painted red, and over it is placed u platter, made of 
cow-dung, and containing four hollows, one of which is filled with cold water, another 
with hot, a third with milk, and a fourth with curds. In each a little Ganges 
water is also poured, and a bundle of dabdh grass is placed on the platter. A little 
oil is then dropped on the children’s heads, and their bodies are rubbed with batad.* 
They are next bathed, and the eldest matron of the family passes sweets round their 
heads to avert evil spirits from them, Then they are made to reverence Ganpatl, and 
_ the priest parts their hair into three, tying each with red thread. A young girl is then 
told to apply all the contents of the platter, with the dabbh grass, to their hair. 
Brahmans are then fed. Next day at dawn the priest makes the two children worship 
the nine planets, and then he receives his fee in money. Oil is then poured on their 
heads and the barber cuts their hair, which must fall into the mother’s skirt, 
* * Like the fagddhri in somo parts, and probably the ¢#frd in Amritear, the taraggd 
appears to foreshadow the janeo, and to be a stop-gap for it during childhood, until the child is 
of an age to be invested with the sacred thread. For taraggd, cf. tanigari, or tardgi (tar- also), 
which means a string tied round the waist :a string or silver string worn round the waist of 
men or boys, especially Marwairis (Panjabi Dictionary, p. 1106). 

* This is not done in Amritsar, in which District the room is simply cleansed. 
_ * Hindi ubjan, a paste made of meal, turmeric, oil and scent, used to clean and soften the 


‘ This rite is called jar senchad, 
Vou. XXXVIL k 
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The barber is paid his due. The mothers offer the hair at the temples of their 
family goddesses. Then the children are bathed and dreased in new clothes, their 
brothers’ wives, or their sisters, painting their eyes with antimony. A goldsmith 
then bores their ears and puts gold ear-rings in them, receiving a he-goat and some 
eash as his fee. Copper eoins are finally distributed among the poor, and a feast 
given to the Brahmans and near kinsmen. 

Well worship—In Rohtak, a month or so after the birth of a boy, a rite 
called the déghey ynijd is observed. If the mother is very weak the other women 
of the house place a jar of water by her, and they thenselves visit the nearest 
well, singing songa as they go. he well is worshipped, rice and dabbh grass being 
offered to it. On their return copper coins are given to the menials. Or if the 
mother cannot perform this rite herself, it is observed at home. In Ferozepore the 
mother goes, on the twenty-first day, toa well, and there distributes boiled barley 
amongst children. 

Suckling —Suckling the child for the first time is the occasion for a curious 
rite. At sunset the midwife washes the mother’s breasts with water, naing some 
blades of dabbh grass as a brush. They are again washed by the child's sister, 
or some other female, The midwife gets annas two or four, the sister a rupee, 
for this. Next day the midwife brings some green sarfa leaves and ties them 
with a mewli thread to the house door—a fee of annas two or four being paid 
her for this also, In Ferozepore the child is not suckled till the evening after 
its birth, and then the mother's breasts are washed hy a young girl, who gets 
a rupee if the child is a boy, but only annas two or four if it is a girl Jaggery 
is applied to the child’s lips before it is given the breast, Tf the milk does not, 
flow freely the child is given sheep's milk. 

Fosterage—Fosterage is not very common in the Punjab, and sometimes it 
1d €& Inete concession to. superstition, as when a Brahman declares that it is 
inanspicious for a mother to see her child, it is pnt out to nurse, if the parents 
can afford it! The people in the submontane tracts, however, sometimes. employ 

ifijar women as wet-nurses, the object being to ensure the child's health, 

Head compression2—For some notes on this practice in the Punjab, reference 
may be made to Afon, 1902, No. 2. 

Cholé—The ceremony of clothing a child for the first time is usally called 
chold, and is held on various dates. In Riwalpindi a Brahman fixes a day; in 
Ainritsar this is the usual custom, but often Aroras and Khatris hold it on the 
thirteenth day, 

In Ferozepore the cho/d ceremony is elaborate, and is thus described - 


A 
of the house is plastered and a figure of a cow made by the midwife—both Ca 


* Temple (in Jroper Vames of Punjabis, p, 27), moreover, saya thata child ia ete | 
toa Chohra (sweeper) woman or to « Muhammadan to si choot Gate ime 

* It hae bewn suspected, not without reason, that the chwAds or “tats of ts aston te 
Shih Daula in the Gujrit District in the Punjab are children whose heads have been artificial 
compressed, but many, if not most of them, are wndoubtedly microcephalous idiota iy 
Present writer hopes to publish a full account of this shrine abort] y. 
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cow-dung, This image is covered with red cloth and designated the Ridh-mita, 
or “goddess of fortune.” Next the barber brings cow's urine in a cup, in which he 
also puts some blades of dabbh grass. Then the mother puts on the barber's shoes, 
and, holding his skirt in her hand, she reverses the Bidh-mati, her children sitting 
on her lap. Two copper coins, the barber’s perquisite, are also placed beneath her 
feat. The barber now applies the cow's urine to the child’s lips, with the dabbh 
grass, and then gives it to the mother, who is thus purified, as is the child. If the 
latter is a boy the parents place a rupee in the cup, but if it is 4 girl annas two or 
four suffice. Pinjirt and lumps of parched wheat are distributed to the brother- 
hood, and the females belonging to it place grain before the image of Bidh-miité. 
This grain is divided between the barber and the midwife. The mother is given 
strengthening food after this, The ceremony! appears to be usually observed on 
the thirteenth day, but this is not always the case. 

In Montgomery the chold alao takes place on the thirteenth day, but if the 
boy was born on one of the six unlucky asterisms, the observance is postponed till 
the twenty-seventh, In Gujrinwilfi, however, the cho/d is held as early as the 
first day, iz. immediately after birth, or on any day till the thirteenth. Speaking 
generally, the customs connected with the rite are social rather than religious, 
but in Hoshiirpur the family god's temple or some Muhammadan saint's shrine 
is usually visited. 

Naming Customs—tIn some parts, ¢.7., in the Himalayan valley of Kulli, it is 
customary to mark a child's forehead with charcoal until it ie given a name, in 
order to protect it from evil spirits; but this custom is confined to the higher castes. 

The naming of a child is u reqular Hindw rite, and is called nam heran sanakdr 
in Sifilket. It is performed in many different ways" even in the same locality, and 
at various limes. Sometimes it is performed in connection with the chold, as in 
Amritsar, or after the diamdn, as in Ferozepore, but no precise time is specified, 
although, in cases where a Brahman is called in, the thirteenth is the most usual 
day. Asa rule, the rites observed are simple. The child's name is chosen by the 
oldest: representative of the family, or ascertained by astrology, or by simple rites 


i ‘The accounts of the olold rite are very confused, because cold literally means a cloak, and 
the child is dressed in that garment on other occasions, ¢g., on the fifth, seventh, or ninth day ; 
when the mother is bathed, the child is dressed in o yellow chofd. And a boy, born after 
several successive female children, is dressed in one made of cloth, which must be given by a 
friend (Ferozepore), But in RAéwalpind! the cloth is got from a friend or the mother's 
relatives under any circumstances. 

* In Mandl a girl ia named in the fifth and a boy in the sixth month, on an avapicious 
day fixed by a Brahman, The house is cleaned and the threshold painted yellow, The 
kinawomen are invited in the evening, and they sing songs throughout the night, dims and 
wirdsis being alao called in. The priest makes a chauwk, and on it places an effigy of Ganpatt, 
which, with the nine planeta, the child and ite mother worship. ‘Che priest receives a fee in 
money for this, At dawn the father gives the child a choti, a janeo and a nut, a gift called 
diaral. Hawea is then performed, and the child is clad in new clothes. The name chosen is 
then written on « poplar leaf and whispered thrice into the child's car by another child. Air 
of the roots of grass is then made and some of it given to the child by a young girl with a coin 
of gold or silver, A gold ring is also put on its finger. 
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of divination. Thus in Hoshiirpur the pandit takes five bits of paper, on which he 
writes as many names, rolls them up, and puts them in a jar. A young girl is then 
worshipped and a tilak applied to her forehead. She then draws a name, and the 
observance ends with the distribution of sugar among the assembled brotherhood. 
This is done on the thirteenth day, but any day before the fortieth, or even before 
the child is six months old, will serve. In Ferozepore the family choose the name 
for themselves, or at least select one of several suggested by a Brahman after casting 
the child’s horoscope. In this District the mother goes to a well with the child on 
this occasion, and then distributes boiled barley among children, bringing back with 
her 4 pitcher full of water, for which service the Jhiwar gets a rupee. He and the 
barber, priest, and midwife get a cloth each at this observance. In Amritsar, where 
the rite is called s#ér@, the mother's parents send her clothes and sweets, and 
threads are tied on the child’s wrists as soon as the period of impurity is at an end. 
The Brahman announces the first letter of the name after an astrological observation; 
and the father's sister is the first to call the child by name. On her, too, devolves 
the task of choosing the name if there be no Brahman, 

As a rule, a girl’s name is merely chosen by the women of the family without 
any ceremony. 

Nomenclature—A volume might be, and a small book* has actually been, 
written on the proper names found among the people of the Punjab. The time 
or season of the birth often determines a boy’s name, ¢y., MQl Chand for one 
born under the Mil asterism; Salékh Ram (Salekhu), born under the Shl@khan; 
Itwiri, born on a Sunday, and othera* Similarly, many names are derived from 
months, such as Siwan Mal, Jetha Mal, Chetd, Baisikhi, ete. As in the rest of 
India, from Peshiwar to Cape Comasin, opprobrious names, designed to avert 
jealousy, the evil eye and ill-fortune, are numerous, Thus, a boy born inte a 
family which has had no sons, or in which the boy-children have died, is called 
Ghasitu, Ghastta or Arfra, and on his birth he is placed in a winnowing basket and 
dragged in it. His head, too, is shaved from the middle, a custom apparently 
resembling that found among the Muhammadans, who shave only half a child's at 
a time to avert misfortune from it. Many other proper names are based upon 
rites and. superstitions. Thus, the child redeemed from a fayir may be named 
Faqirii, Khairitt (fr. Aiairdt alms); Chihrf,’ ete. (fr. Chihri, tz, one weighed 
against grain given to a“ sweeper”); Chhajji (dragged in a “ winnowing basket 4 
Ghorii and Mendi (from the custom of burying the umbilical cord in a 
“dung-pit” or “field boundary”); Bar, ete. (lit. “crop-eared,” when the mother 
cuts off a piece of the child’s ear and eats it); Natht, ete. Buliqi or Chhedat 

t Lit. “ thread.” | 

* Each nakehatra consists of four letters, and the nage must begin with one of these: 

f et ee Names of Panjabis, Bombay Education Society's Press, 1883, 


* But thisname may be referred to the custom of ‘employing Ch 
wen ying Chahrt women aa foster-mothers, 


eupra. 
* Nath, a nose-ring : buldg, nose-atud ; chhedan, to pierce. 
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(from the custom of piercing a boy’s nose and dressing him as a girl). Many 
children are named from the deity or saint to whom they were dedicated before 
birth, such as Gigan, “vowed to Gugga,” Zihirii, “dedicated to Guggd (Zahir 
Pir),” and so on. 

Chhuchak—In Rohtak the mother’s parents send her clothes and ornaments 
for herself, the child, and her husband. This present is called chhuchak, and it is 
sent in response to the badhdt. 

Festivals.—The Lohyi following a birth is observed with special pemp, copper 
coins and cowries being given away to the poor. 

So, too, the next Diwiili is celebrated by a grander illumination than usual, 
sweets being also distributed among the brotherhood. 

Toneure—The first tonsure of a child is an important rite, but it is known 
‘by various names and celebrated in various ways by different castes’ and in 
different localities. In the south-west it is known as the jhand* and in other parts 
as the maindan or bhaddan® If the mother has made a vow prior to the 
birth of her child to observe the rite at a certain shrine or temple, it is duly 
carried out there; otherwise it may be done at home. An auspicious hour should 
be fixed by a Brahman, or the rite should be performed on the marriage of a near 
kinsman, or on the Baisikhi or Dasehra. In Hoshiirpur’ a boy's ears are bored on 
this occasion, and some people smear his forehead with goat's blood. In Ludhiina 
the rite is, like the birth observances, described as the méndan senskdr, and it 
is unlucky to shave a child’s head until it has been performed. 

The menials receive fees, and the brotherhood is regaled with sweets prior 
to the first tonsure, and a day or two afterwards the barber shaves the child’s 
head, after which the bed#* or tuft of hair is allowed to grow,’ but it is more usual 
to let the Jodl grow only after the marriage of a near kinsman. 

As a rule the rite is performed between the ages of one and a quarter® and 
four years, or, in Ferozepore,* as soon as the child has cut its teeth, Sometimes the 

? The Hindu Banias of Mahrij in Ferozepore have a special time for the rite, viz., the light 
halves of Asauj and Chet, and a lock of the hair is then left uncut. 

* Shand, lit : lenugo, or down, is the hair on the head of a new-born child, ~ 

4 Mandan = munnd, to shaye, DBhaddan, a.m. = shaving. 

* Some sections have fixed places for the observance of the rite, ¢g., the Khanna Khatris 
observe it st DipAlpur. In Rawalpindi, most of the Khatris observe it at home, but not ao the 
Jaggi and Awal sections, and some families observe it at Katés in the Baisikhl, or at the Jog! 
shrine at Kot Sarang. 

* Bot in this District a distinction appears to be drawn between the cutting off of the 
jhand, which is removed at a tank or under a jand tree, before the child is three (though ouly 
a few families observe this rite), and the regular j4addan, which ia performed ata thiburdwdra 
or gurdwitra between three and five years of age, and is often celebrated with considerable 
pomp. * Buddi, syn. munni or rakhut, 

* In Ferozepore the bod? is allowed to grow on the BaisSkh! or Dasebra, and in Rawalpindi 
on the seventh day after the jhand. 

* One account puts the minimom age at fire months (Ferozepore). 

* Tt is stated that in this District some people shave the child on an auspicious day 
without informing the parents. If this is so, comparison may be made with the idea that 
(unlucky) children should not see their parents. 
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rite is repeated once or twice. In Gujrinwili the observance is called fé and is 
held in the third or fifth year. 
In short, the observance ts essentially a domestic usage, varying in its details 


according to the ancestral custom of the caste, section, or even family. Sometimes 
women vow that a child's hair shall never be cut (Montgomery), and a girl’s hair 


is never cut. Among Sikhs the rite is not very common, and, if practised, is 
observed when the child is only two or three months old. In a well-to-do family 
the rite is the occasion for a feast to Brahmans, otherwise Brahmans appear to have 
no part in it. 


The janeo” or sacred thread.—For an account of ,the ceremonies connested 


with the sacred thread in the Punjab, reference may be made to the Julian 


Antiquery, vol. xxxi, 1902, p. 216, 


NOTE. 


One of the main difficulties experienced in investigating these multifarious loca 
customs in the Punjab is the want of adequate dictionaries, especially of dinlecta like the 
Pahirt or languages spoken in the Shiniflayaa Many words are not traceable in the existing 
dictionaries, A Glossary of the commoner words, not explained in the text, is appended, p. 260, 
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MUHAMMADAN BIRTH OBSERVANCES IN THE PUNJAB.’ 


By H. A. Rosg, 
Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 


Wuew the birth-pains commence, ili Mariam kd panjd? a leaf whose shape 
resembles that of a hand is put in a jar of water. As delivery approaches, the leal 
opens out, and as it does so the birth takes place. This observance also, it is 
believed, facilitates the delivery. | 

Sayyids and fogtrs also indite charms, which are tied round the patient's 
waist, or sometimes a Muhammad-Shihi rupee, on which is inscribed the Aalima, is 
put into water, which is then given her to drink, In Kangra the fdng, or call to 
prayer, is pronounced in the room set apart for the confinement by one of the men 
of the family, the call being a prayer used in any time of trouble. 

Birth Ceremonies—As among Hindus, delivery is usually effected on the 
ground,’ the mother being made to lie on a quilt with her heal to the north and 
her feet to the south. She thus faces Mecca, and if she dies in ehild-birth she 
expires in the posture in which Muhammadans are buried. 

If the child is a girl, the parents give some grain in an old black Adin-di (an 
earthen pot) to the midwife, But if the child is a boy they give her a rupee, anil 
the relations present also give her money, called the wel, according to their means. 

Whether it be the hot or cold season, the mother remains in confinement for 
one week. If in good health she is Lathed on the eighth (or sixth) day, provided 
that it is w Friday, or Wednesday, or a Monday, the latter being the day on which 
the Prophet was born. 

During the actual confinement only those women who are closely related to 
the patient are allowed to be present, but her mother is sure to be one of them. 
Some stand in the courtyard in the open, with out-stretched arms, and, looking 
upwards, pray: Jidht! is kt amushkil dein ho! (“Godt grant that her troubles 
may be lightened !"); others vow dawnd (sweets put in cups made of folded leaves) 
to Mushkil-kushit Meanwhile the midwife tells the mother: Jheli do, jheli, ix. 
“Pear down.” Such are the usages in Delhi, but in Hissir they are different, 
There the patient is seated with a piece of cow-dung under each foot, and as the 
time of delivery approaches she is made to lie down on a bed with a copper coin 


' This paper isa continuation of that on Muhammadan Pregnancy Observances in the 
Punjab (7.4.2, xxxv, p. 270), 

* This leaf is said to be imported from Arabia. But one account speaks of it as a kind of 
grass or piece of wood ahaped naturally like a hand, obtained from Arabia: panja = fist, 

® But in some parts, ¢g., in Jind and Karndl, she is allowed to lie on a bed, 

« Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, ia so called on account of hia humane qualitios. 


er 
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under each of its four lege, two in the name of Halima, the midwife, and two in 
that of Ali, Further, four heaps of grain, costing five annas, are put in the 
names of certain saints on the floor of the room. 

A child born feet foremost is called a pa'el, and people believe that a few 
gentle kicks from one so born will relieve pains in the back. 

As soon as the child is born the mother is told that she has given birth toa 
one-eyed girl, in order that the heat engendered by this ill news may force out the 
after-birth quickly, and that the joy of having given birth to a male child muy 
not retard it. 

Immediately after the child has been born its umbilical cord is tied up with 
kaldwo, a bit of thread dyed red and yellow, and severed with a knife, the thread 
being thrown round the child's neck’ until the rest of the cord falls off The part 
actually cut off is buried in a pot inside the house? a charcoal fire being kept 
burning on top of it for six days until it is all burnt up. Into this pot the near 
kinswomen put annas two or four, asa present to the midwife, Some betel-leaf and 
silver are also placed in it, and, when buried, turmeric and charcoal are thrown in 
to keep off evil spirits, The cord of a pahlawnght,* or first-born child, is invariably 
eo buried, but if a woman's children do not live, she has it buried outaide the house, 
The midwife now gets her adil kad, or fee, for entting the cord, in money ; but 
among the wealthy the mother’s parents and her husband add gold or silver 
bracelets, according to their position, 

In Amritsar and Gijrit the parents’ or mother's formal permission to the 
severance of the cord must be obtained by the midwife: But in Rawalpindi the 
eldest and most respected woman of the family tukes up the child as soon as it 
is born in order to communicate her own virtues to it, She also buries the 
secundines on the spot where the birth has taken place, and euts the cord, which is 
preserved with great care. The Ghebas do not use a knife to cut the eord, but a 
nalla, or spindle, obtained by the midwife froma weaver's house. With thia the 
midwife cuts the cord, after pressing it with her feet, and then buries it in the ground,* 


' This is also done in Lahore. 

* People are believed to be deeply attached to the spot where their navel- 
#0 that to say toa man: “Foddn terd wd! fonadin gard, jo te Jina bi nda AG 
your cord buried here that you do tot even talk of going /" 

* The first-born child is supposed to be peculiarly susceptible to the influence of genii, evil 
spirits, lightning atid the evil-eye. 

* The Khattars of Riwalpind! have the uncut part of the cord, after it hax dried up and 
fallen off, encased in silver and hung round the child’s neck as a charm againat stomach-ache, 

Throughout the south-east Punjab, the umbilical cord js carefully buried, often with the 
after-hirth, in an earthen vessel (¢Ailr?) in a corner af the house, In Hissir, neither parent 
should touch the cord, In Efingra, the midwife cuts the cord on the coin which she pete as her 
fee, Besides this she receives presents from the kinwwomen, ete., and these are called nr Lapa 
Among the Kashmtris only the secundines are buried, the piece of the cord cut off being k , 
to cure the child if it gets sore eyes. In Amritaar the uneut Plece is preserved with the jhand. 
In Dera Ghizl Khin the cord is carefally preserved and buried on the right of the house-door. 
In Multén it is buried where the birth took place, . : 


string is buried, 
nahin [eth "ig “Tn 
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After birth « child is bathed, its head being pressed to give it a ‘round shape, 
and tied up in a yasdle or handkerchief folded ina triangle. The nose also is pressed 
to prevent its hardening on exposure into a bad shape. 

The mull@ is next sent for without delay, He repeats the subh kt asdn® in 
the child’s right ear, and the ¢akbir in its left. Batdshds chewed, or something 
sweet, are also applied to its palate. 

The mulld receives a gilt? After bathing, the child is made to lick honey, and 
then the ghutt? is administered. 

After the ghurtt has been given, i.¢,, on the third day, the child's father’s sister* 
washes the mother’s breasts with milk or with water squeezed out of kneaded 
flour and then hier hair, in which some green blades of grass are woven. The 
{following song is sung by her or on her behalf :— | 


Biron, bhaiyd, main tert ma ki jai, 

Hélar sunkar, badhdwa lekar dt, 

Biran, Vhaiyd, main tert md ki jdt: 

Chhatt dhulat, katért lungt, to lat dhuldt, rupaiyé, 

Paun dhulan ko, chert tungi; to Khasm charlan ko, ghord. 


Translation—* Brother! Tam thy mother’s own daughter, and hearing that 
a son has been born into the family, I have come. to felicitate thee. For having 
washed the breasts, I expect a silver cup asa present, and money for washing her 
tresses, I will accept from thee a hand-maiden to wash my feet, and for my 
husband a horee to ride.” 

For this observance the father’s sister receives a veg, varied according to her 
brother's position, but not less than rupoes 1 annas 4. 


t This ia also done in Hiseir, but neither there nor m Delhi ia any vessel used to force the 
head into a round shape. ' 
= “The morning call to prayer.” But vitally the aain pure and simplo is. specified (for 
this neo Hughes’ Dictionary of Lelitm, #.¥- Asin), The usual synonym for adn is the P- bainng, 
lit, : a call, or cock-crow. In the south-east of the Punjab it is whispered, in Bahiwalpur 
in a lond voice, and elsewhere recited or repeated apparently in the ordinary voice. — 
+ His fee varies, depending mainly on the child's sex. If it is a boy he gets a rupee or 
more, with some flour and suger ; if a girl, only an auna-—in Hissir, Sometimes he whispers 
the call to prayer through a ward or tube; and, if the child is a girl, he sometimes whispers 
the takiir in both its cara, not the bing, If a sowlld is not available, any man of repute 
piety may perform the rite, receiving some aweetstulf only, not a fee. In Karnil a man of 
repute is called in te perform it on the third day, and he receives no fee, but sweeta 
are distributed. Or the eldest male of the family may perform it im lien of a mulfd, In 
Kangra this doty. devolves on the child's unele, or any pioos member of the family, In 
Mailer Kotla the rite is administered with considerable solemnity. A wotnan stands with her 
back towards Meces, holding the child so that it may face the Qibla. As the walld repeata the 
aoin she turns ite right ear towards him, and then its left as he recites the tagbir. Until the 
avin ia thus repeated, the belief is that the child is convulged with fear, In Jind some juice 
of the date ix poured into the child's mouth, if it isa boy, in token of welcome. 
4 She is called dhiydat Bat in Sidilkot the breasts are washed by the wain. | 
Called age td dudA, or milk of flour, and it is used becwuse amongst Hindus it would be a 
«in to throw the milk,-after it had been used for washing, on the ground. 
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From the time the child is born a knife, sword, or piece of iron is kept under 
the mother's head, to ward off evil spirits. 

On the sixth day the husband's sisters make and distribute the achhiwdnt! 
amongst the relatives and receive a present in return ; but amongst the poor the 
mother alone is given achhidni, 

For six days the mother is never left alone, partly lest she overlay her child, 
partly to keep off evil spirits, Amongst the well-to-do a lamp is kept burning 
continuously for forty days (but only for six among the poor), and a stove is kept 
alight, in hot weather or cold. Wild rue is also burnt for six days, to keep off the 
évil-eye and purify the air. Lest the mother sleep on, and her blood so stagnate 
and get cold, women take it in turns to sing jachd-giridy or birth ‘songs, of 
which the following are examples :— 

1. Mere babal ko likhio sandes, jhandila aj hid ; 
Babal hamare, raja ke chikay ; biran, bale bhes: 
| Jhandila aj hind, 

“Tell my father that his daughter has borne a son: my father is a servant of 
the raja, ie, he is well-to-do; and that my brother is yeta child: the young one 
was born this day,” 

2. Aj janam liya mere raj dulare ne, palna banatingi, ri, palna bandiingi ! 

Ghi, khichrt bhai, babal, Hubrang, sughay jacha ho matn tire dikhiiingt, 
rt, palnd bandingé | 

“The beloved of my kingdom, my prince was born to-day. I will niake a cradle 
for him to sleep in, dear women! I will assuredly make a cradle for him! My 
father, having heard this news, has sent ght and Lhichrt for me. Hubrang (the powt 
who wrote this song), says ‘I will show the stars to ‘this accomplished 
ic. 1 will perform the ceremony of the «hAaiti.” 

3. dacha? merit kihe ko riitht, main tera itr, khilaund ri} 

Kaho to jacha rani, dai ko tla diin—teho kone patang biehha divn—haho that 

that ndchiin. 
Chorus—Jachal, meri, ete., ete. 
South main bhil aya, ab la ding, ri !—hath men kinds, bagat 
layd, ri! south bhitl aya, ri! 
Chorus—Jacha, meri, ee., ete. 
Tere holay ka naukar,ae begam, mein tera naukar, tera chitkar 
wutin Ghat! dgai, ri! 
Chorus—Jachd, mert, bihe ka rutht, maig tera itr, kilawna, pi | 

' AckAodal (or elAa- in Sirmiir)=candle, Platts, «.v., where it ap : 
ojoain. It oa however, be rete from che, sia Tt is ie te the sete preeshay 
A cup of it is sent to every house in the brotherhood on the day of the birth (Hiselir) 
but not universally, The chhawint (or -a) is alao distributed among kinsmen and neighbours in 
peice peng alyn res onda Penmaes 
wamen “wandé or jojube is substituted. maeionta vary, and for delicate 

* Zachohd or jachd ia the Hindustani term for “a lying-in woman “ 


mother,” 


men sold 


Ti, aonth, 


er for six days, 


800 Platts sub proce, 
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This is a comic zachagiri—as if it were made by, and sung for, the husband. 
The husband addresses the wife and says; ~ Beloved zach@, why are you sulky 
with me? 1am in troth your scented toy: if you require a midwife, I will send 
for her; if you desire a bed, I will make one for you in the eorner—should even 
this not please you I will dance (that (hat to amuse you. I confess that I forgot 
to bring dry ginger for the sucha-khand, but I ean go for it immediately, and bring 
it, quickly—my hand was employed bringing the kaiudt (stone mortar), and under 
my armpit T had the sowsa (a heavy wooden club, usedas a pestle), which were for 
your use—so you see, my dear, Ccould nob help it: O, my queen! [am your 
ehild’s servant—your servant—your own servant, Why are you displeased { No 
doubt, I forgot to bring the south (dry ginger).” 


4. Albele ne mujhe darad diya—sinwalyd ne mijhe dayad diya : 
Sanwalya ne mujhe darad diya, pitalya ne maghe dayad diya: 
Jie kaho lake ke bawa se, tinehs naubat dhardo, re! 
Chorus—Albele ne, ee. 
Jie kaho, lake ke nand se, rang bhert khichri lie, ve! 
Chorus—Albele ne, ete. 
Jie kako larke ke mamit se, haysli, hare gharhdo, re! 


Chorus—Albele ne, ete, 

Jie kako, larke ki khala se, kurte, topi, lao, re! 
Chorus—Albele ne, ete. 

Jie baho, larke ke bawa se, bhand, bhagatye nachao, re! 
Chorus—Albele ne, etc. 


«The fine, beautiful, nut-brown, slender child, to show his beauty in the world, 
has given. me the pains of childbirth; go,and tell its father that he should 
proclaim: its advent by a nbat (music on the upper storey or rouf); have nafirt 
played, so that I may be rewarded for my pains by its soothing melody ; and tell 
the mother’s father of the child to arrange to bring the khichrt with all due 
magnificence, for the chhattt (sixth day) is given by him: go, and tell the mother's 
brother of the child also to make ready the haysli (necklet) and Aepa (wristlets), 
(ie, give orders to the goldsmith to prepare them): go also, and tell the mother's 
sister to have ready the ‘wrte (shirts) and caps, for these are supplied by her: warn 
the father also that on this joyous occasion he must give us a dance by the bhdnd 
antl bhagatie. 

This last song, though it is in reality the pean of joy sung by Deokiji on 
the birth of her son Krishna, is still sung among the Muhammadans. 

The clothes worn by the mother at her confinement are wiven on the day of 
hirth to the midwife, and are replaced by new ones on her chhatti or child. 


' To beat time, aa in music, and dance, clapping the hands “like # bear.” 
A clarionet or fife, 
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It was formerly the eustom that the lobe of that side of the ear by which the 
child was born was pierced, the object being that the child might live—women 
having a belief that the piercing of a vein in the ear is a preventive of mortal 
disease (presumably convulsions); further, with the same object, the end of the 
nose was also pierced on the same day and & niose-ring inserted: but this custom 
is now rare amongst the lower castes. 

From the day of birth, the naiti ( nose-cut,” or noseless one, i¢., the cat) is not 
allowed in the mother’s room, in the belief that she is possessed of genii, or, more 
probably, in order to protect the buried umbilical cord from any possibility of 
injury, and she is kept out till the eafafti or chhald, 

It is also worthy of remark that a Aijrd@ (eunuch) goes daily to cach mahallah 
(street) and cries Hud beta? Kaun 3 ghar jaga? (ie, “Has a son been born?" 
"Which house has awakened 1"). Some child, or the sweeperess of that quarter, 
informs him of the family in which a son or a daughter was born; going to that 
house he gets two pice for « daughter and four for a son, and informs all the bhauds, 
biendeles, ete. (players, actors, buffoons, ete.); from that time the ihendelas, sandnas 
Aijrés, shith fotytm-fatyris, chitne-walis, bhands, and bhagatios: of the town, all those 
whiose business it is to sing, dance, play, or amuse, begin to come, and after singing 
or acting for an hour or two demand their presents and go away, only to come 
back again on the chia(ti, 

Thtkri—aAll the females in the house at the time of the birth drop some 
coins, from one pice to two annas, into a fithri, the lower part of an earthen jar,, 
the first to do so being the patient's mother or mother-in-law. If any near 
kinswoman is negotiating a betrothal, she drops a rupee into the jar, and this 
renders the agreement ifrevocable. This is called the ¢hikyt Mt sagdi. The money 
dropped into the jar is the midwife’s perquisite, [Tissilr.] 

Ghutti— Ghat, or janm ghultt, usually consists of aniseed, dill, sngar, ete., 
hut various other ingredients are. added to it. Sometimes it is simply called 
achhuxing (dill), and sometimes a little honey or milk and sugar is used instead 
of it. 

Whatever the ingredients may be, it is essential that ghuétt should be adminis- 
tered to the child by the oldest and most respected matron of the family, in order 
that it may imbibe the fortune ani virtues of the woman chosen’ for this function, 
[f a ehikd grows up ill-tempered its bal humour is proverhially ascribed to the 
ghutti? In Ambila, ghutfi continues to be given for a day or two, and in Kangra 
for four days, or even longer if the child be constipated, 

There is a curious belief in Dera Ghizt Khin that the rain of a chili, where 
brothers and sisters have all died in infancy, contains a worm which will be fatal 


' Called gurhti in Panjabi. 
* On the same principle some people get a garment which has heon used b 
qualities, and from it make a furfa for the child, Others get y & man of good 


& reapected I 
rer to chew a date and place it in the child's mouth, an dew anaes watied tobe ok 
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to itself, so a bitter ghuttt is administered to it, consisting of a decoction of ishtewr 
(7) leaves and the dung of a black ass. 

The wpiga or tonsure—The aig 1s a1 orthodox Muhammadan rite, consisting 
in shaving a child's head for the first time, on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, 
twenty-eighth, or thirty-fifth day after birth, and in sacrificing two goats or sheep 
for a boy and one for a girl! This simple rite has, however, been confused with, or 
influenced by, the observances proper to the jiend ; or, in places, it has never been 
adopted, or if adopted has become obsolete? As a rule the agiga is celebrated 
within seven days of the birth.’ 

The child’s head is shaved, and the weight of the hair in gold or silver. given 
away aa alms.’ 

The hair itself is carefully buried in the earth. For a boy two he-goats are 
sacrificed and for a girl one.® The bones must nob be broken, but carefully buried 
in the ground.’ The flesh is distributed’ among the brotherhood uncooked; or 
else they are feasted on it. 

Bat the child’s parents, and its parenta’ parents,’ must not eat of the flesh, 
Such are the main outlines of the rite. 


| "The meaning of the word agiga is disputed. Tt may mean (1) the hair on a new-born 
child's head, like jhand ; or (2) be a derivative of the root ag (to cut or eacrifice) Even 
amongst orthodox Muhammadans the observances vary, ¢f. the Miskodt wi-Masibih, Mathews, Il, 
pp. ¢15—t. 

In Bhawénl it is only obwerved by well-to-do people, never by the peasantry, eo nonvine, 
but on the cAdagel the child's head is shaved. Occasionally a vow is made that the child's heal 
shall not be shaved unless and until it can be done at a specified place. Or part of the hair is 
left uncut, to be enbeequently shaved in fulfilment of the vow. In Sidlkot the agiga ia 
displacing the old diamea rite. 

2 It is very commonly held on the ciAafti, or on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-firat, or 
twenty-eighth, in Hissir; on the weventh or tenth in Bhawdn! ; on the seventh, fourteenth, or 
fortieth in Sirmiir ; at any time within six months in Kangra, very commonly on the fifth, or in 
Nurpur, on the eighth ; in Maler Kotla on the aixth ; on the seventh, eleventh, or twenty-first in 


Lahore ; it is also very common in the central Punjab to perform it on the sixth, thirteenth, ete, 


day, eg. if the birth cecurred on a Monday, it would be held on the following Sunday, and 4o on. 

‘ In Delhi, aud some other parts, this is the harber's perquisite. 

+ But in Delhi it is made over to the washerwoman, to be thrown into the river; in Hisaér 
it is carefully preserved ; "in Miler Kotla it is kept wrapped up in bread; in Riwalpind! the 
hair ia caught by the sister, or father's alster, of the child, lest it fall on the ground, and kept in 
the house with great care. 

_ © In Kangra the goats must be young. and free from blemish, and of a uniform colour ; for 
a girl, the latter is the only essential condition. 

' Or as carefully preserved ; while the head and feet are given to the barber, and the skin 
to the waterman or the wah (Hinal). In Kingra, the bones are buried within the honse. 
In Amritaar, 0 portion of the flesh is given to the midwife, and the rest distributed among 
the brotherhood ; both bones and blood are buried. In Shihpur the flesh is given to the 
poor, and the bones are buried in the graveyard, after being placed in an earthen jar, In 
Dera Ghizt Khin, both bones and blood are carefully preserved (I buried) at ssparute places. 

* If the flesh is thus distributed it would appear that the bones need not be kept intact 
(Ludhilina). 

* Only the grandparents, the great-grandparents apparently not being debarred. 


* 
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Bert borhdna,—A blue cotton thread, called deri, is tied to the left foot of a 
child" in the name of Muin-ud-Din Chishti of Ajmer, and when it is three or four 
years old it is taken to the shrine of that saint, and the parents there make an 
offering of five and a quarter sers of maledd? two pice and a trouser-string. 

Lindt, bandina—TFf a man’s children die in infaney, he puts a bit of bind or 
silver wire in the left ear of his next child. 

Petd charhdnd.—Women desirous of offspring often vow to offer pefé® to the 
shrine of Dini Sher at Hissir, if their wishisgranted. A little of the petd is given 
to the enstodian of the shrine, and the rest is distributed among the brotherhood. 

The chhatti, or sixth day.—The religious observance of the aglya is closely 
associnted with the elifatti, the ehiichek, aud the naming of the child, three 
observances which will now be deseribed. 

As among the Hindus, the ch/iafti, in spite of its name, is not necessarily held 
on the sixth day after the birth. Thus in Delhi the mother and child are hathed 
on the Monday or Werinesday nearest the sixth day, the former being an auspicious 
day because the Prophet was born on that day, the latter because: Buch is liye In 
sah kim sudk Adi, ie, “ Wednesday, in order that all things may be right,” and 
thus all subsequent chililren may be sons, 

The mother sits on a stool while her husband's sisters pour milk, or water 
aqueezed out of flour, over her head ; green grass or a thin slice of betel-leaf are 
put into the water or milk, In return the sister-in-law receives presents (néy), 
Then the mother bathes, and, taking the child in her arms, puts on her nose-ring 
and sits on the bed. The guests, mostly women—though among the higher classes 
near inale relatives are alao invited—come in. Outside the men are entertained by 
eunuchs, bidnds, shih-taiyam-taiyi, and dancing-girls; while inside the house 
Domnis and chunewélidy give displays of dancing. The mother, with her head 
wrapped in gold lace, sits enthroned like a queen, the child’s head being also 
enfolded in a kerehief. Mubdrak-badian or congratulatory bongs Are sung, 
such as :— 


Jami jom shididn, mubirak-badtdn : 
Bdwen farsand salimat, solémat-badian, 


“May you be ever blessed with such happiness ; nay, may you, with your son, 
ever enjoy peace.” 
Or— 
Neaurang chure-wilidn, meri jochéd vanidan : 
Suhd jord pain schdgan moti bhert rantin : 
Nawrang chwre-wdlidan, 


' Tn Rohtak the thread is descriled as black, and as being tied on both feet. The child's 


hair ia aleo allowed to grow until the period of the vow has expired, when it in cut ab the 
shrine. 


* Maleda, thick hand-made bread, broken up or pounded, and then mixed with sugar and 
ght. | 


* Petd, not traceable in the dictionaries ; pefd is wealth, property or tripe, 
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“ Our Zachi queen, with bracelets of many colours and robe of red, a wife 
whose lord is alive, and the parting of whose hair is decked with pearls, yea, she 
is our bride.” 

In Hiswir the chlatit is observed on the sixth day, the mother and child bemg 
bathed, the brotherhood feasted and the mother dressed in new clothes. Her father 
also sends the chesehak, or gift of clothes, and the aytga is observed on this day. 
If a man does not observe the chAadétl ib is said :—Chagpfi na chhild hogayrich, 

Like the Hindus, Muhommadans imagine that on this, the sixth night, the 
child is peculiarly subject to demoniacal influences.’ 

In Lahore the mother and child are bathed on the first Thursday or Sunday : 
this is called chhatti kd ghusel, and food called sudak ki khdnd* is sent to all the 
women of the family. 

The chiichhak.—The chitichhak is very commonly observed on the chhatfi, but 
it may be postponed to the fortieth day, and indeed there appears to be no absolutely 
fixed day for its observance. In the central Punjab the first confinement ordinarily 
takes place at the house of the mother's parents, and in this case the mother, 
if the child is a boy, brings lack with her some gold and silver ornaments for 
herself and the boy on her return to her husband's house. These gifts are called 
chhitchhak, Tn the, south-east the first confinement is arranged for at her 
husband's house, but the mother visita her father's house sume four or six months 
later and, then brings hack the chdiaichiak! 

Generally speaking, the ciduichiok appears to be used for any present sent to 
the mother or child on the chhaéfi, agiga, etc., by her parents or other relatives, or 
even by relatives of the child’s father. In Rohtak, mdeed, the term appears to 
be limited to the presents made by the sister of the child's father. 

In Hissir mention is made of a gift called jamdwdna, made by the mother's 
parents to her. It consists of gum, git and sugar, with clothes and ornaments for 
the child, and would appear to be distinet from the ch/ilchiah, 

Weham.—Closely analogous to the chAdchiak is the wham observance, which 
is widely spread throughout the submontane and south-western districts. 

In Lahore the welam is, among well-to-do people, a link in a chain of elaborate 
observances. On the chAild, or fortieth day, the women of the family assemble 
and make presents to the mother and child, whoare then taken toa shrine. Churt 
is then distributed among the women, and the kinswomen of the mother’s mother 
are also given food from her house. Her mother then sends her clothes and 


1 Among the saminddrs of Babdwalpur and Ahmadpur a ceremony called the doydn is 
observed on the sixth or eleventh day after birth ; caZlre or small loaves, also termed wedidn, are 
eouked, dipped in syrup, and distributed among tle brotherhood. 

? Sudat, a word not traceable in the dictionaries. 

" Platts, aul wove, saya chhdehhal is the ceremony observed after childbirth, when the mother 
visita her father—generally forty days after childbirth—and returns with presents: 20 the 
presents made on this occasion. The derivation of the word ia obscure. In Hissar it takes the 
form cheochak, 


if 
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ornaments, for herself and the child. These gifts are called weham. The 


observance is only observed on the birth of a first-born child, Poor people also 


observe it, but on a smaller scale! After it, the midwife is dismissed. 

On the day after the mother goes to her parents’ house and returns 
with her child and the weham presents, the women of the meajaila come to view 
them, and the child’s grandmother distributes sweetmeats and panjiri to the 
brotherhood. In return the women each give the child a rupee, or less, 

In Amritsar the term walam is applied to the presents made by the mother 
to each of the kinswomen assembled on the fortieth day, 

In Bahiwalpur the parents give her on the eighth, twenty-first, or fortieth 
day, when she bathes, pinnis,* and a trewar for herself and her child: together 
with other clothes for it, according to its sex. If wealthy they also give a silver 
bracelet, or Aeali, a silver necklet or a gold moher for the child* 

On the seventh or sighth dey, in Mailer Kotla, hal called Shaikhjt let hale 
is made and distributed among the relatives, Only persons belonging to the 
family of Shaikh Sadr Jahin can eat of this Aalwvt. 


Tue TREATMENT OF THE MOTHER. 


In theory the mother is bathed on the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth and fortieth 
days, as in Rohtak, Hissir, Karnil, Ambila' and Sirmir; but to this rule there 
are numerous exceptions.* : 

The bath on the fortieth day is called réihdla (lit., fortieth), and that on the 
tenth down, on the twentieth bison, and on the thirtieth fswén. But in the 
Karnal district these three earlier baths are called chhotd child: and in Delhi, the 
daswdn chhild (tenth), Inswin chinld (twentieth), chhotd chhild (thirtieth), and 
bard chhild (fortieth)—a curious instance of the confused use of precise terme in 
Indian observances. 

Showing the stars to the mother—On the night of the chiatti, mother and 
child are both dressed, their heads being enfolded in three-cornered embroidered 
bands (gate), and the mother is seated on a low stool placed in the courtyard of 
the house. Two wonen, holding naked swords in their hands, bring her out; the 


‘In Kapirthals the observances are simple. On the third day the father sends a man 
of LAichri to his wife's father, and he, on thefeighth day, sends in retarn pivri, clothes and 
ornaments for the mother, 

* Pinals are rolla made of ghi, flour and gur, and weighing about half a Palo each, 

* In Siflkot the parents send their daughter gh? and sugar on the same days, with or 
without pinnla, to recruit her strength. They also send clothes for the midwife, as well as 
to the mother and child, and an ornament for the latter. Well-to-do people also permit the 
ornament to be given by the father's sister, 

* As well as on the sixth (clAqfti). 

* £y., in Sirsa she is said to be bathed (1 only) on the sixth and fortieth dava. 
fifth, seventh, or tenth (Karnill), every eighth day (Kapfrthala), In one account as ps 
it is said that the chAiZa is only given on the fortieth day if it falls on a Friday. In Lahore 
the seventh, eleventh, twenty-firat anid thirty-firat are sald to be the days for the baths 5 or, 


: 
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midwife carrying a chewmal* to light the way, Standing on the stool with the 
child in her arma and the Quriin on her head, the mother looks towards the sky 
and counts seven stars, while her companions bring the points of the swords together 
over her head, forming a erescent so that jinns and paris may not pass over her, 
and from this day the danger that they may overshadow her ceases. 

Meanwhile the father goes to the mother's bed, and standing thereon, repeats the 
bismillah in full. He then shoots an arrow into the ceiling, at the miry. Hence 
this observance is called the mirg mdrnd, and the wife's mother gives her son-in-law 
a ney on the occasion, 

Once, on the birth of a prince in the family of Bahidur Shih, King of Dellu, 
the poet Shih Nasir of Delhi, described this custom thus :— 

Wuhin phir shah ne yih rasm kit wa'p ; 
Chhaparkhat par qadam rakh, ho-ke shadan, 
Ada kar harf i“ Bismillah" sara, 

Kaman o tir le-kar mirg mdra ; 

Namiidir is tar’ tha sagf men fir, 

Falak par kahkashin ki joise tahrir, 

“ Forthwith (while his consort was viewing the stars) the king observed the 
rite, standing on his wife's bed with a bow and arrow in his hand, and after 
repeating all the dismilldh, his arrow shot by him into the roof looked like the 
Milky Way in the firmament." 

After seeing the stare the mother returns and seats herself on her bed; a 
table-cloth is spread in front, the stool being used for a table, and on this is placed 
food, including seven kinds of vegetable and various dishes’ The sachd rdnt or 
“queen mother,” together with seven other women, whose husbands are living, 
takes a little from each dish, and the only words heard are “ mudirak /”" salamat,” 
Songs are also sung :— 

Jachi jab dekhne ko a tire, 

Sitare charkh i gardiin ne utdre: 

Hud farzand yih sab ko mubirak ; 
Kaho, larke bit bawa, mirg mére : 
Chhatti Mt dham jo pahunchi falak tak, 
Qamar aur nishttart donon pubdare, 
Kihaula ne hyd Ehusht donon ko di hat; 
Damdme bay gae—gilnje nagare. 

"When the mother came out to see the stars, the revolving heavens were 
pleased, and showered stars upon her head (showered stars over her, like the 


according to another account, on the first Friday (c4Aatti ba ghweal), aod on the tenth (on both 
these days the midwife gets does), on the twenty-first (when pernyiri is distributed and a feast 
held in memory of the ancestors), and on the thirtieth and fortieth days. In Siilkot the mother 
is bathed on the fifth, if the child be a girl, and on the eighth if it is a boy. 

'Tr.: chawmeks, ie, “with four mouths.” It ia made of dough, in the shape of a 
four-cornered cup, to bold four wicks, and is fed with gif. 
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money thrown. at weddings, ete., upon the the chief character in the ceremony). 
As the child that was born will be a blessing to all, tell his father to perform the 
miry mérad, whereby his courage may be proved. When the sounds of rejoicing 
at’ the chiaftt reached the skies, the Moon and Jupiter cried: ‘ What joy hath God 
bestowed on both (the parents), that the drams have thundered forth their 
happiness,’ ” 

Some rupees are now thrown into the chawmak as a present to the midwife. 

This observance is very widespread, but there are several interesting local 
variations. Thus, in Ludhiiina the Jats, Giijars, Arains, Dogars, ete. observe this 
rite on the third day, and the mother goes to the door of the house accompanied hy 
a boy who has a phdld (plonghshare) over his shoulder and a parain or oxgoad in 
hia hand. In Miler Kotla the rite is called chhattt he tdre dikhand, “ to show the 
stars of the sixth.” The mother comes out attended by the midwife and a woman 
earrying a lamp. A man of the family carries the Qurin, out of which he reads certain 
passages to the child. In her mouth the mother has some uncooked rice, and in her 
hand an iron weapon or implement, while in her lap is some uncooked khichrt, 
Thrice she spite rice out of her mouth to the right and thrice to the left, The 
reader of the Quriin gets a silver coin and some gwr, and the midwife takes the 
Ahichrt, On this day, the sixth, the mother is bidden to eat her fill, otherwise the 
child will have an insatiable appetite all its life. 

In Kangra the mother sees the stars on the seventh day, unless it fall on a 
Friday. She bathes and observes the chief pomnts described above in this 
ceremony, hut the sword is held over her head by her husband, and a woman reads 
the Qurin, In Gujrat the Chibh Rajputs have an observance of their own, On 
the third, fifth, or seventh day the mother leaves her room. A square is made with 
whitewash or rice-flour in a wall, and red lines drawn across it diagonally, At 
their intersection a picture of the new moon is made, and a sieve placed over it, at 
which one of the child's near kinsmen shoots seven arrows. 

In the imperial family another custom called Bi-gir-bachchd, also prevailed, and 
the other Mughals of Delhi also observe it with slight variations. A big, sweet loaf 
was made of 54 sers of flour, baked in the ground, and the middle portion taken 
out, leaving only the rim; on top of this naked swords were placed, and on the 
right and left arrows stuck into it; seven swidyens, three in front of the loaf and 
four to the left of it, stood in line; one woman passed the child through the hole, 
saying, hi-gir bachehd,“ take the child”; the next one would say, Allah nigahban, 
bachcha, “ God is the protector of the child”; and, passing the child between her 
lega, would say to the third bi-gir dacheAd. In this way, eachof the seven suhigans 
passed the child seven times through the loaf, and between her legs. ‘This is the only 
Mughal custom foreign to India, all the others being similar to those prevailing in its 

* Beeutse if she bathe on a Friday she will be ba iv : 
Sunday are the lucky days for the bathing oe 


" One who saw this observance gone through for a great-grandson of Shih Alam th 
rim of the loaf was suspended on a sword and arrow on either side: seven women stood ba 
opposite the rim of the loaf; and an eighth stood on the other side, holding the child, The 
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Murandon kt rasm—When the child is about five or six months old its 
mother’s mother sends some murande,' and these are distributed in the family. 
The mwurande are balls made of wheat or parched rice mixed with sweets, or 
else of mott chiar ke ladda mang ki ddl mixed with syrup, together with poppy seed 
or boiled wheat. The balls are made by closing the fist (iawitht he band karne se), 
and are sent because at this age the ehild begins to open and close its fists. 

Sardién karne kt rasm—Just after the tére dikiidnd the families of the old 
Mughal dynasty performed another called the sardan* karne ki rasm ; which is also 
observed by people of the city of Delhi, but not necessarily on that date; as any 
time before the child teethes will do. Women believe that if a child which has 
not teethed be lifted above the head, it will pass white motions, for which this 
observance is a preventative, or, if the disease has begun, a cure, It is performed 
thus -—The ropes used to tighten a native bed are loosened, and two women, who 
must be mother and daughter, are called in; one of them gets on the bed, with the 
child in her arms, while the other sits on the ground towards the foot of the bed. 
The former then passes the child through the opening in the loosened ropes down 
Lo the latter, and she passes it back again to the former. This is done seven times, 
The two women receive the same gifts as are given in the bi-gir bachech@d ceremony, 
In Delhi city this observance is called shirdan, and is only practised if the child 


latter passed the child through the Joaf to the first of the seven, and she passed it on to the 
next between her legs. The child was thus passed on to the seventh woman and back again 
to the place where it started, seven times, This custom was kept up till the time of Akbar IL. 
Aud it i# still observed, with the following modifications, by the s#aAsdidas (princes) of Delhi, 
thus: seven women of whom the mother ia one (though, on account of her impurity, she has a 
tubstitute to repeat the sdnd-e-ikAlas), ait round the bed ; the first of them makes the child over 
to the next, who takes it, and in ler turn makes it over to the third, and so on, right round to: 
the seventh woman ; each while paasing the child on to the next repeats the Qul-Ao-AllaA seven 
times, and then says, “ #y-gir bachchd,” and while receiving it says,“ AMGA wigakbin, bachcha.” 
When the child has reached the seventh suddgan, each one is given two mine (loaves), or 
higarkAdni, two laddds, two almonds and two dry dates This custom was introduced by the 
Mughal dynasty from Turkistan, It appears to owe ita origin to the idea that the child, as 
being evil, should not be taken down from the bed for forty days, but that, aa it is taken down, 
it must be placed under Divine protection. 

Other Mughala of Delhi keep the custom thus :—No loaf is mode, but at midnight a sheet 
is spread on the ground and upon this seven swhrgens ait, each with a heap of EAi (parched 
rice) and bafdshas, and two betel leaves on top of each heap. The child is first placed in the 
arms of one of the women who repeata her AlAamd (a sira of the Quriin also called the 
Sdra-i-fatiid or Sdra-i-itMlds) thrice ; she then blows on the child and passes a pair of scissors 
before its face; passing it on to the next woman she says, “Bi-gir bachchd” and the latter 
replies :—" Bi-ydr buchchd, Alldh wigahddr backcha,” i... Make over the child to me, the Lord 
keep the child.” The child is then passed from one woman to the other, Having done this 
they all sit down snd partake of food, and sing and play music the whole night—till early 
in the morning when all the questa leave for their homes. After this the O4Add ceremony is 
performed. 

' Marwnda or murunda, a bull of parched sugar mixed with crude sugar, sometimes of a 
sarge size : Panjali Dictionary, pp. T31, 777, 779. 

* Sardéa, possibly a contraction of sar-gerdan, ie, that which is passed over the head, 
Shirden, clearly from ahir, milk. 
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actually gets ill. The women add the question, Shinkin gayt? They reply 
Gayd each time they pass the child through the ropes. 

Menials’ ojferings— Offerings made by menials to the child play an important 
part in the observances in Rawalpindi and Gijrit. In the former district a boy is 
presented with a ¢otd" by the tailor; with a chaplet of diarek and siris leaves by 
the flower woman’—this is hang on the outer door as a safeguard against the 
influence of women who have miscarried ; the washerman daubs the wall near the 
outer door with stuff from his washtub, as a charm against the evil eye ; the mdchht 
makes a net and casts it over the child, as an augury that he may remain dutiful 
and obedient to parental control; the sweeper (musal/t) brings a small bow and 
arrow, placing them near the boy's head, 80 that he may be manly; the shoemaker 
presenta a deerskin ; and the Lamagyer or painter brings a paper horse. Each of 
these dependants receives his customary dues in return. 

In the villages of Gijrit the family Brahman of a Muhammadan family 
makes an imitation pipe! tree, before the fortieth day, and receives from rupees one 
to five, according to the family's position. 

Dhamén.—The diamdn rite is observed among Muhammadans in Siilkot and 
Gdjrit. In the latter district the mother bathes on the fifth or seventh day and 
puts on new clothes. Bread with Aaliwd is distributed among the brotherhood. 
This is called dhamdn karnd? In Sialkot the observance merely consists in the 
kinswomen assembling a few days after the birth, and in distributing halwdé and 
chupattis among the brotherhood, 

Pichhdwin.—The belief in the evil effects of the shadow (pichhdwan) of a 
woman whose child has died young survives among the Muhammadans of Gfijrit. 
Every precaution is taken to prevent her getting access to mother or child, and 
green sarin leaves are hung over the outer door to avert the pichidwdn, Certain 
tanks are believed to have the power of curing children who are affected by 
pichAdwwdn, and 20 waste away if bathed therein. 

Kunisht("—A curious custom, not very clearly described, is observed in Siflkot 
by certain tribes, During the first year, if the child be a boy, the wives of the 
family prostrate themselves before a heap of stgar, which is spread out on a 
blanket and divided into as many shares as there are proprietors in the village, 
invoking the elders’ good-will, The daughters of the tribe are strictly forbidden 


1 A toy made of several pieces of cloth, of all colours, strong on a thread like the tail of a 
kite. This is hung.on to the roof of the house, but without any express meaning. This is also 
done in Gdjrit. 

* This in done in Gijrit by the Arain or flower-woman, and she receives a rupee, 

* Among the Gdjars the Brahman actually comes in on this day and makes a chauke, in 
which « lamp of flour is lit, Huge loaves of bread, each weighing a topd, are given to the 
menials, and the Brahman himeelf gets a fopd of four. In well-to-do families a special kind of 
Aeted ia made and eaten by the membera of the got, but no one ¢lse may partake of it Even 
married daughters cannot eat this Aaled, because in marriage they cense to be members of their 
paternal got, On the other hand, a share is sent to a son's wife if she is absent. 

* Honieht means, apparently, “hell,” “ younger,” “of the lowest degree” in Panjabi. 
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to use this sugar, when it has been distributed among the brotherhood, presumably 
because they will, on marriage, cease to be members of the tribe or of the village 
community. 

Fosterage—In well-to-do families a wet nurse (annd) is chosen from some 
decent family, with a nurse (maf) to dress the children ; a dada to bring them up, 
and a girl (chhochho) to wash soiled clothes, and to play with the children, under 
the mother’s supervision. 

In the morning the chhockho plays with the children, humming the following 
verses — 

For Boys :— 

1. Miin due diiron se, 

Ghort bindhiin khayiiron se. 
“My master has come from a far country; 
1 will tie his horse to a tall palm tree.” 
2, Mian dwe daur ke, | 
Dushman ict chhatt tor ke, 
“ My master comes dashing in, the foe’s breast after smashing in ; 

Or— 

“Master comes with a rush ; Giving the foe's breast a crush.” 

3. Fug, jug, Fg, ING: jia karo, 

Didh, maleda? piya karo. 
“Long, long, may you live on; 
Milk, crushed bread with butter, live on.” 
When the dada washes the child’s face she sings :— 
Chhteht, chhicht, kauwa khde ; ji 
Daidda, bhatt, nannd khiie. 
* The dirt, the dirt, the crows may eat; 
Milkie, ricie, tiny will eat." 
At noon, the anna sings the following lullaby (lori) :-— 
A ja, ri! nindiya ti @ kyun na ja? 
Mere bale kat dnkon men, ghul mil 7a. 
Att han, bint, ati han : 
Do, char, bale khilati hitn, 
“Come, Lady Sleep! why don't you come ? 
To the eyes of my baby, O come! 
Tam coming, Lady, coming ! 
Playing with a few children—I am coming!” 
Or 
Tz sw», mere bale! ti so mere hhole! jab tak bali hat nind : 
Phir jo paregd ti dunya ke dhande, kaisa hai jhitla ! kaist hat nnd ! 
Chorus.—Ti 30, mere, etc., ete, 


' Hindi for an age, epoch, period, long time, alwaye 
? See note on p. 244 ante, 
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Khel, tamashe, kar le ti, sare ; kahtt hiin tujh se, dnkhon ke tare! 

Zindaé hat may bhi, bap bhi bare: har le tit driim Sayyid piydre : 
Chorus —T& so, mere, ete, ete, 

Khel tum aise khelnd, lalna ! jin se na ho man, bap ka jalna: 

Dunya se dar, dar, sanbhal-kar chalna ; saleri hai ghati, rasta, phisalnd, 
Chorua.—Tu 20, mere, ete., ete. 

“ Sleep, iy babe! my innocent babe! while to the child there’s sleep, 
Caught up in the whirl of (life's) business ; where is thy cradle, where thy 
sleep | 

Chorus—Sleep, my babe! etc., ete. 

All fun and frolic, go enjoy: I am telling you, my dearest boy ! 

Your parents are living yet; Sayyid, dear, take the rest you can get. 
Chorus,—Sleep, my habe ! ete. 

Play such games, my dear boy, as your parents won't annoy : 

Walk the world in fear, in careful mode; narrow its vale, slippery its road. 
Chorus.—Sleep, my babe ! ete. 

At night, on seeing the moon, he is thus amused :— 


Chandé mimin, dir ke, Piydli gat tit, 
Bare pakitwen, biir ke ; Chanda mimiin gae riith, 
Ap khawen thalt men, ) Piydli at aur, 
Ham ko dewen piydli men : Chanda mimi, de daur, 


“Uncle moon afar, fries fritters of saw-dust; he himself eats off plates and 
gives me (food) in small cups: the cup broke, and uncle moon was angry ; another 
cup came, uncle moon came running.” 

Sometimes the nurse sits near the lamp, and, reaching out her hand to the 
flame and passing it close to her face and eyes, repeats -— 


Akkho! makkho ! “ Akkho! makko! 
Mere miydn ko, Allah! rakkho. God! preserve my master.” 


When the child is just able to articulate, she sits him on her knees, and 
swings him, resting on her back, and moving her knees up and down, while she 
sings :— 


Shujjhit jhote, jhujhii-jhai : 
Thujha ki dali jhtim pari ; 
Miyon ne chun, chun, god bhari, 
Pakke, pakke, miyan khitén ; 
Kachehe, kachche naukar khiten. 


Jhughu = jujube or ber tree. The purport is that her little master is 
supposed to be on a swing, hung on a tree, which are her legs, and that as the branches 
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swing, the fruit drops down, the child fills his lap, eating the ripe ones himself, and 
the servants the unripe ones. Afterwards she puts up her legs as high as they will 
go, and says :— 

Khabardar rahiyo, burhiya! raja ke kot girtt hai: Ara! val ra! dham f 

Look out, old woman ! the king's fort is tumbling down: crash! crash | down ! 
thud ! 

If it isa girl, she amuses her thus :— 


1. Biwi rt! ta bat, change din at: 
Jtwen tere hép aur bat! 
“Miss, you are princess; you have come ata nice time: may your father 
and brother live long.” 
2. Biwi, betiyin, chhaparkhat men latiydn ; 
Mare magriri ke, jawab na detiyta ! 
Miss daughter, you lie in a mosquito curtain : 
Through pride, you don't answer me!” 
3. Akkho! makkho? mert tiwt ko, Alldh } rakkho. 
* Akkho! makkho! 0, God! preserve my lady!" 


If, while asleep, the child smiles, they say that Bihai is making it laugh, 
Bihai, or Beh Maté,is a Hindu goddess, who, it is believed, makes the child smile 
at times, and at others weep, by whispering in its ear that its mother is alive or 
dead. 

Rét-jagé, or yigil—The name nit-jaga, or vigil, is applied to any merrymaking 
which is kept up all night by the women. A vigil is kept on the occasion of a 
chhatti, didh-chutat, sil-girdh, bismilldh, or wedding. The frying-pan is kept on the 
fire all night, and fritters are made, Allah mtydn kd rahm* being also baked. This is 
done to ensure divine favour, At the same time, the bthi A nid, or offering to Fatima, 
daughter of Muhammad, is also made. Seven kinds of fruit and vegetables, in plain 
or sweetened? rice, are served in new earthen vessels. On this offering are also placed 
some wisst, phulel (scented oil), surmd (antimony), henna, kaldwa (coloured thread), 
eandal-wood and five annaa as chirdyht or lamp fee. Formerly it was also customary 
to put some slaked lime in a small plate, into which the pak-ddmanen or chaste 
wives, who partook of the food offered in the nids, dipped their fingers, and licked 
off the lime which adhered to them, in the belief that blood would thereby be caused 
to flow from the mouth of those who were. unfaithful. 

Teething customa—As soon as the child begins to cut its teeth,’ the father's 
sisters chew coconut and blow it into its mouth, receiving ney in return. This is 


1 A kind of biscuit, flat and round, made of » kind of Aalwd prepared from rice and flour, 
kneaded in gf! and sugar, and in which are mixed dried fruits, 

* The proportions being 5} sers of rice to 24 aera of sugar and 24 of curd. 

2 The first appearance of teeth is called bachehe nikaind, ie, “the coming out of the 
young ones,” 


i 
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supposed to help the teeth to come out. The milk teeth, when they drop out, 

are thrown into the holes of mice, 90 that the child’s teeth may be small and 

pretty like those of a mouse, 

Birthday or siél-girah.—On a child's first birthday, hélésidAt or other sweets 
are sent for, and « coloured thread (Aa/dw?), a silver ring, green grass, crystalised 
sugar and betel (pan Id bird) are arranged on a tray and placed before the oldest 
man in the family. He then takes up the thread and ties a knot while repeating 
the bismillah, making a second knot in which betel is placed, a third with grass, a 
fourth with sugar, and a fifth, after touching the child's head, with the thread. 
Then all present wish the child long life, saying :—* May God grant you this year 
and a thousand more.” Wealthy people also give dances, ete. 

Weaning —A child is weaned' between the ages of two and two and a quarter. 
Both the father’s and mother’s kin assemble, and Ahajirs* are set in a small plate 
before the ohild; If it takes one it is an omen that it will be weaned in one day ; 
if two, in two days, and so on, The @nnd-taggd or wet-nurse’s hushand is given 
costly clothes, and a fee in money ; and other servants also get presents, Barberry 
or aloes is applied to the mother's or nurse's breasts, and the child is told that 
“something deadly has bitten it” ( ji fi ko bul ne kit khdye hai), 

Khir chatai—In Kangra, as soon as a child is able to eat, the kinswomen * 
assemble and seven svhdgans in turn put a littl ‘ifr, or rice hoiled in milk, into the 
child's mouth, eating what is left themselves. If the child is a girl, her nose ig 
bored, with a similar observance, 

Circumcision —Around s» primitive a rite as circumcision, cluster, as might he 
anticipated, countless local and tribal usages, accretions on the orthodox observance. 
This is simple. Though not even alluded to in the Qurin, the rite is held to be sunnat, 
ie, founded on the customs of the Prophet,* but no religious observances appear to 
be prescribed in connection with it. 

Circumcision should be performed between the ages of seven and twelve, but it 
is permissible on or after the seventh day after birth. It is very commonly done in 
the chhattt. 

As a rule the operation is effected at home, but in many places the boy is taken ‘ 
to the mosque, and it is done in front of the door, 

The keynote to the observances connected with the operation lie in the fact 
that it is regarded as a wedding—indeed, in the south-west of Bahiwalpur it is 
actually termed siddi, In accordance with this idea the boy is treated like a hride- 
groom, dressed in yellow clothes, and mounted on a horse, Before the operation the 
brotherhood is sometimes notified, sugar or dates being sent out to its members 


' The term for weaning is an eupheniam : dédé Anrhdnd literally, to 
the iden being that ill-names should be avoided, 

* Khajirs are made of aff and sugar, kneaded with gAf and water, rolled i mall sticks 
and frtad fo oak Ee 
_ * Seearticle in Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam. In the Punjab the rite is commonly called 
Bhatwd, cf. A. khatnah or khitdu ; but the term tahor, ig. tahér (purification), is also sie 


“increase the nuilk,” 
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On the day itself the brotherhood is feasted, and entertained with dances. The 
women sing songs, and sometimes domnia are employed to keep the singing up all 


night. 
Té is not unusual to half intoxicate the hoy with ma‘jin, s0 that he may not feel 
the pain. 


As arule the barber operates, but in Kangra the Abdil is sometimes employed 
and in the west of the Punjab the Pirhain. In Bahiwalpur the boy is told by the 
guests to slap the Pirhain, who gets as many rupees as he receives slaps, Naturally 
as the father has to pay, he urges the boy not to slap the operator. 

Tn KAngra the boy is seated on a basket, in which is placed a cock, the barber's 
perquisite. In Lahore he is seated on a stool, to which his hand is tied by a piece of 
mawli thread, and unless a companion in suffering has been found for him, the top 
of an earthen vessel is simultaneously cut off. 

The barber receives a substantial reward. He puts his 4a/ori, or eup, on a stool 
in the midst of hia assembled guests, and cach of them puts a coin into it, 

In Miler Kotla the boy is ceremoniously bathed on a wooden stool, and then 
his mother's brother ties a engnd of thread, called Ahamdui,on which are strung 


a betel nut, an iron ring and a piece of liquorice, After the operation -the barber 


hids the uncle take the boy away, and he does so, carrying him in his arms. 

In Bahiwalpur the boy’s mother stands by with a Quran On her head during 
the operation, her women friends standing round her while she dips the hem of her 
petticoat in a vessel full of water. 

The foreskin, when removed, is generally buried, but sometimes it is thrown on 
the roof, or even attached to it with a piece of straw, in Hissir. In Bahawalpur it 
is called ¢Aol, and is carefully preserved, being sometimes buried in the floor, which, 
being near the "water pitchers, always remains wet. In Delhi it is tied, together 
with a peacock’s feather, to the boy's left foot, so that no one’s shadow may affect 
him; but this custom is falling into disuse. 

In Réwalpind! the operation is often carried out.on the same day as the agiga. 
The child's sisters and his father's sisters are presented with clothes, and they 


sing :— 
Harid ni maye Haid, : Ohio ghar bhagibhana 
Farid te bhagi bhitria, Harit vt maye Haria, 
dis ghar eh betrd jamid, Faria te bhagi bharia. 


“Oh, mother! How blessed and peaceful is that house in which such a son has 
been born! Mark well that daughters alone have been useful on this oceasion.” 

The ride on a meare—If the boy is well a month or more after the 
circumcision, a day is fixed for the ghori charhdnd, or “mounting the mare.” All 
the kin assemble, and the boy, dressed in new clothes, given by the mother's 
mother, is decked like a bridegroom with a siir@ or chaplet of flowers, a daddht 
round his neck, and a tassel or nosegay hung from the right side of his turban, 
(turrd), ete, that is to say, a complete set of flower ornaments, The barber 
receives the boy's old clothes, his fee (Rs. 5 to 23 or more) and a new suit of 
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clothes. Then the boy is mounted on a horse, and, preceded by a roshan chaukt, is 
taken to some shrine, where he offers malfda.!’ On returning home the guests are 
feasted, and the women sing the suidg ghoridn precisely as at a wedding. The 
observance corresponds to the investiture with the janeo among Hindus. 

Piercing a girl's nose and ears—A girl's ears and nose are generally pierced at 
five or six years of age, before they are too hard, The left side of the nose is first 
pierced, then the ears, with three holes in the lower and four in the upper part ; 
but the prevailing fashion now is five. Coconut and quiert are distributed in the 
families of both parents, and the operator? who does the flercing (Ain-bindhd) 
receives flour, molasses and one and a half annas or rupees. Turmeric is applied 
to stop the bleeding, but the women also believe that the operator repeats charms 
to render the puncture painless. 

Bismillah ki rasm—When a child is four and a half years olil* he or she is 
prepared for going to school by the dismilld@A rite. All the wedding rites are gone 
through, henna being applied to the child's hands and feet on the preceding night, 
and during the day she or he is bathed and decked as a bride or bridegroom. 
Seven kinds of balls, made of parched rics, are distributed among the quests, and 
on a sheet of red paper on a silver slate, ornamented with gold dots, atc., is written, 
hismillah and igra bitsm-i-Rabbt allazt khalag. 

The chil is first made to say bismilldh and then this verse after his teacher. 

- Cries of “mubirak,” “ saldimat” are raised and the sweets served owt A feast; 
follows, and servants and menials also get presents, 


Vows, 


A vow (Hf. mannat,in Panjabi manaut) is not infrequently made by a barren 
woman that she will offer a cloth, light 4 lamp, and have her child's first tonsure 
performed at a specified shrine if offspring be vouchsafed to her, The period for 
stich an observance is always specified in the vow, but it is usually limited to a time 
before the child attains the ave of twelve years. 

Badhiwa,—Another type of vow is to place a silver necklet round the child's 
neck every year, or to make him wear a hama’il, and add one rupee or more to it 
every year until he attains the age of seven, ten or twelve, when the accumulated 
silver is sold and the proceeds given to the poor.” If the necklet is sold at the 


' = Maleda, see note on p, 244 aupra, 

* The piercing is done by the poorer class of Hindu tradesmen who deal in cheap 
Crt enba, 

* Four years, four months, and four days in Karnil, 

* The tirst sro revealed to Muhammad, 

* Bat in Sialkot and Bahiwalpur the Aaslf! or Aamdéil becomes the property of the boy's 
wife when he marries, In Hiseir the sale-proceeds are sometimes spent in sweets, which are 
“tributed among the brotherhood. In Kaptrthala the necklets are sometiges sent to the 
shrine to which the vow was made, and sometimes they are divided among the near kinemen of 
the child's mother, 
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age of ten the observance is called dasaundh,’ The necklet should be put on the 
child's neck on the last Wednesday in Safar, the second month of the Muhammadan 
year. In Amritsar this is called Badhiwa Pir Sahib. 

In Siilkot the term fadhdwe? is applied to the custom of putting on the Aamd’il 
and adding a rupee year by year. After the twelfth year it belongs to his wife, lint, 
the vow may stipulate that a certain share of the value shall go to a certain shrine, 
and the number of years may vary. In Ludhifina the sale-proceeds are often 
supplemented by further gifts, and go to feed the poor. The object is to invoke 
God's favour on the ehild. 

Half-ieods—In Ludhiina (in fulfilment of vows), some people shave only half 
the child's head at a time, every week, The right half is first shaved, from back to 
front; then the left. This is done for some years, and then a wid is offered, and the 
whole head shaved. 

Tinémén-kd-paik— During the first ten days of the Muharram, some people get 
their children made messengers of the Imims (imdmdén-Ad-pask), thus: ten yards of 
muslin are cut into four equal parts, lengthways, and two are dyed green and two 
black, One of each colour is then taken and made into a sheet, giving two sheets, 
of which one is wrapped round the head and the other round the waist. Some ten 
or fifteen small bells are then strung on a cotton thread, which is also tied round 
the waist. The boy goes barefoot, but his pagri is adorned with feathera* On the 
tenth day of Hasan’s martyrdom, rice and milk ore cooked and distributed among 
Muhammadan households. 

Jhand—In contrast to the religious rite of agiga is that called the jAand, 
which is done either in accordance with an express yow, or which may le regurded 
as the fulfilment of a tacit vow. In Hissir the rite is said to be extinet, but other 
accounts appear to contradict this.’ 

The jhand is commonly observed within the child, or forty days from the 
birth, but it may be deferred till a much later age. In KapirthalA the agtga is 
called jhand ufdérnd, but in Maler Kotla, if the agtga is not performed, the jhand, ic., 
a lock of hair is left on the head and out off generally at the shrine of Shaikh Sadr 
Jahiin, a vow being made that it will be done if the child live a certain time, generally 
twelve years. 

The jhand rite is not confined to boys, but is observed in the case of girls also 


| Dasawnd, lit., a tithe, also a votive offering made at the age of ten : see Panjabi Shctionary 
sub voce daswandé, Sometimes a rapee is simply put by each year till the child in ten. 

? Bodhdtwa=lit., increase, growing. But in Maya Singh's Panjali Dictionary it is said to 
mean the ornament put on a child's neck in fulfilment of a vow. 

1 In Sidlkot this custom is modified : only children whose brothers and sisters have died, 
or whose parents are old, are treated thus—half the head being shaved, and the other half left, 
in order that the Angel of Death may pass them by as too ugly. ‘This ix equivalent to giving 
an opprobrious name to the child. On Jndian Half Heads, see a note by the present writer in 
the J/ndian Antiauary for 1906, (Vol xxxv, p. 212.) 

“4 Tf the boy be a Shia his remaining garments will be black ; if a Sunni, green. 

* Vows appear to be made at the shrine of DAnd Sherof Bhauna to cut the jhond there 

at a specified age, but this seems to be regarded as part of the agiga, 
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rn In Kiingra the hair is mixed with flour, baked into a loaf, and thrown over 
running water ; but as a rule the hair is weighed and its weight in silver given to 
the barber, In Lahore, however, great importance is attached to the jhand or first 
hair. [tis generally removed on the fortieth day after the chAila observance, but 
some people do this on the agiga day. In either case the hair is scrupulously 
preserved, and sometimes placed in a silver amulet or always carried about with 
one, The hair is deemed sacred, and kept by one on commencing any new work, 
Women believe that if one has it by one no evil influence can prevail over one. But 
some people tie the hair to the child’s bed. The barber is paid from rupees one to 
five, and other menials get dues from the mother’s mother. Jhend, too, is very often 
performed on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first or fortieth day, and silver equal 
to the weight of the hair is given away in charity, the hair being then buried in 
the ground. But if a vow has been made the rite is carried out in fulfilment of 
that vow, and the jhand, or a lock of the hair, removed to the apecified shrine, 
There, too, a he-goat is sacrificed, and some people even sacrifice a he-goat every 
year until the child attains the aze of twelve or twenty-one, Besides which’ 
bracelets are put on the child until he is twelve, 

Among the Chibh Rajputs of Gujrit the first tonsure must be performed within 
seven years at the shrine of the martyr Shidi, ancestor of the tribe, and until it is 
done the mother must abstain from meat, If the hair is cut a lock must be left. 
This lock is called BAbi Shahid, At the shrine a goat is sacrificed, the mother eats 
the liver, and the rest is given away as alins, 

In’ ShAbpur the gland is observed on the seventh, eighth or ninth day, a 
chiirt of bread, ght and gur being distributed among relatives or friends, Sometimes 
a lock of hair called /if is kept and removed some years later at a Pir's shrine; but 
the observance is not common, 

In Rawalpindi the jhapd is removed between the seventh and twelfth days ; 
the sister or father's sister holds the child in her lap and catches the hair. The 
Ghebas keep three locks or tufte of hair—called sucht bodi—which remain until 
the child is ciroumcised. 

Tn Rawalpindi, when a child has been shaved on the seventh day,a lock of 
hair is left, to be removed at the shrine of a saint at the time fixed in the vow. 
Other people, in accordance with a vow, place a honslt on the child’s neck and sell 
it at the end of the seventh year, offering the money to the shrine. Other but 
similar vows are made, and in fulfilling them the parents put on new clothes, fast, 
and feed the poor with the food specified in their vows. 

The hadva.—After the dismilldh the child begins to learn the Qurin, and the 
observance held on the day on which he completes his study of it is known 
as the Aadia, which, strictly speaking, is the present then made by his parents to 
his teacher as a reward for his services, The child is dressed and adorned with 
flowers, with a chaplet on his head, and a turrd or necklet of pearls or flowers, 
just as if he were a bridegroom, His teacher, with all his other pupils, goes to 
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the boy's house, where sweets are set out on trays, with the present (of clothes and 
money) for the teacher, The boy firat goes through the regular nanniz or form of 
prayer; then he puts out his hands with the palms upwards, and on them is 
placed a piece of red paper tied with Aaldwa, to indicate his gratitude towards his 
teacher. He then stands up aa a mark of respect to him, with his hands stretched 
out and tied together, to signify that he cannot escape from the bonds of his 
obligation to his teacher, who absolves him by loosening the kaléwa: The teacher 
and his pupils next recite the dmx which rans :-— 


Azo billahe minush shattant Amin! 
Bismillahhir Rahmani * 
Farzand-i-nek xidi ; nimeash nike nihaddt :— a 
Tn dam bi kun to shidt; subhdna, man yardri:— _ ,, 
Khatm i Quran namida ; 'ilm i zabdn rabida m 
Farhat ba jan faziidd ; subhdina, man yardnt a 
Ai madar i khujista, bi kushie quyt 1 basta * 
Tashrif deh, do dasté, subhina, man yarant i 
Kuchh khagd, luchh chhuhire, age rakho hamare; 
Shagird khdwen sire, subhdna, man yardnt: 


Amin tamim kardim ; in' am i khwaja burdam, _,, 
Halwa o shahd kiurdam, subina, man yarant = 


Trans—" 1 crave the help of God to protect me from Satan; I begin this in 
the name of God, who is most merciful and gracious, You haye given birth to a 
good child and given him a good name: at this time, be joyous: God is holy, and 
we cannot see Him; he has finished the Qurin, and has acquired knowledge of 
languages, has increased the joy of the heart: God is holy, and we cannob see 
Him. © fortunate mother of this child, open the lock of the treasury: give 
presents with both thy hands; God is holy, and invisible; place sugar and dry 
dates before us, so that all my students may eat, and enjoy themselves : God is 
holy, and invisible. I have finished the Amin and received my present from you. 
T have eaten Aalied, as also honey." 

The teacher then prays for the child and all his family, and is given a shawl, 
some clothes, money and sweets,- Lastly, he unties the boy’s hands, and his 
relatives give the latter presents of money. The boy is then taken to the mosque, 
where he offers some money, and on his return home the guesta are feasted. 

Roza, or fast—On attaining the age of seven, nine or eleven, a boy must keep 
the Muhammadan fast, and this occasion also is observed as a wedding in 
miniature. His fast is broken on various dainties, and guests invited to break 
theirs in his company. Dependant, too, get presents. The child only fasts at first 
for ene day or more, according to his powers of endurance. 


The verses signify that although the Lord Himself neither eats nor drinks, still He is 
pleased to grant His people dainty food and fine clothes, by means of the Qurin. 


8 Ee 
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Michhon ki kiidd—At the age of seventeen or eighteen, when the 
youth's beard has begun to grow, the observance called mitchhon he kunde is kept, 
and a thank-offering (nédz) made to the Prophet. This consists of vermicelli! 
(which is kept in the large earthen pots called hwnd) and is eaten by both men 
and women, in contrast to the bit Mt nids,of which only chaste women may 
partake, Powdered sandal is also applied to the youthful down with a rupee, not 
with the fingers. 


NOTE. 


Tam indebted for much of the foregoing article, eapecially for the various rhymes and 
their translations, to Sayyid Ahmad, Dahlavi, who has also looked through the proofs, 


GLOSSARY OF PANJABL WORDS. 


Badhdi, madhdi, congratulations, congratulatory gifts, 

Hahir, outside, 

Bhagatia, a dancing hoy, 

Bhdnd, o buffoon or actor. 

Blandela, a jester. 

Chilrgxti, a bed. 

Chank, A SI Ure, 

Chold, a long coat, a clonk. 

Didl-chupii, meaning. 

Ehdne-wili, a dancing-girl, 

Gt, clarified batter. 

(ar, inspiaanted juice of the SUZAr-ane, CONG sugar: moles 

Janeo, sacred thread. 

Jiimar, 1 waterman : fem. «i. 

Aalime, the Mobammadan form of prayer, 

Miasi, black oxide of manganese used for blackening the teeth. 

Nai, a barber ; fem. main. 

Patdkh, Ficus renom, 

Patds, Butea frondosa. 

Panchgabbh, panj-gao, Hindi paich.garya: the ‘five products of the. : 

curds, butter, urine, and heaedae a the cow, viz. : milk, 

"Pipa, the sored fig-tree, Piews religioaa. 

Sddati, quict, calm : so allaying, expiation, exorcism in the Panjab, 

Supdri, betel-nut. 

Subdgan, a woman whose husband is alive, 

Trewar, tewar, a set of three garments. 

#andna, (here) a eanuch, 


' Vermicelli (siwidin) ia used in order that the moustache may prow luxuriantly like ite 
hreada. : | 


long t 
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A NOTE ON THE EFIK AND EKOI TRIBES OF THE EASTERN 
PROVINCE OF SOUTHERN NIGERIA, W.C.A. 


By Joux Parskixsoy, B.A,, F.GS, (late Principal Mineral Survey). 
[Wirn Pirates XAIM, XXIV.) 


Tue following notes relate to the Efik and Ekoi tribes inhabiting that part of 
the Eastern Province of Southern Nigeria, adjacent to the Kamerun frontier, 

The Efik oceupy the neighbourhood of Calabar, the Ekoi the higher ground 
to the north, inside, though not extending to, the great bend of the Cross River. 
The two tribes mingle about the neighbourhood of Oban. 

The villages of the Ekoj people are uniformly alike. We approach them by 
a narrow path through the forest, and, save for the increasing number of farms, 
often long since disused and overgrown, have little or no warning of the neigh- 
bourhood of the “town” until we emerge from the shade of the forest into the 
glare of the open. The change is abrupt, in a few yards we leave behind the 
uniformly dense bush and see the close-packed mud-wall huts of the village. 

As we set foot in the clearing we find the first of those “ medicines," the 
influence of which in one way or another everywhere dominates the villager’s 
life. 

This particular “ medicine" takes the form of a long chain of tei-tai (creeper) 
suspended on two poles placed on either side of the path and raised about 
10 feet from the ground. <A similar chain overhangs the path leading out of 
the village on its further side, so that from whichever direction we enter we 
must necessarily pass beneath one or the other. The chains are eaid, and I 
believe truly, to be placed across the paths to guard against the introduction of 
small-pox.! 

Not infrequently they depend from posts in the centre of the village. 
(Plate XXITI, Fig. 1.) Sometimes, instead of the toi-tei, the hard earthen ant- 
hill, shaped like an elongated pear, the distal end surmounted by a conical or 
umbrella-shaped roof, is tied on a stick in turn supported on two poles so as to 
form a kind of gateway. 

This little ant-hill, two feet in height or rather over, is held in some 
veneration by all the tribes of Southern Nigeria, Frequently we may see it 
broken from its thin stem and laid across a path, its centre tied round with a 
strip of cloth and in its mass a hole dug which at one time presumably contained 
“ medicine.” 


' See Partridge, Crom Airer Natives, p. 243, Fig. 50; p. 283, Fig. 74; and p. 208, 
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This custom, designated by the generic term Owe or sacrifice (Efik), is 
commonly resorted to when any disturbing agent in life, such as anxiety or 
trouble in private or domestic affairs, makes itself felt. There is in the Efik and 
Ekoi country, and prominently also amongst the Kwa Ibos and Ibibios, a secret 
society known as Idiong, deeply involved in fetichism, To Idiong, through the 
mediation of the medicine-man, the plaintiff makes appeal, and after a fee has 
been paid the remedy is duly announced. It may consist in placing the ant-hill, 
with the additions noticed above, across a certain path to be named, the rite being 
accompanied by the sacrifice of a fowl and offerings of eggs, ete. The object of 
this little ceremony is to cause the defendant unknown to forget his scheme of 
vengeance, and probably, though this is less willingly admitted, to bring disaster 
on him in turn. 

The ant-hill and sacrifice are left on the pathway and not touched. The rite 
may be performed either by men or women, and no recognised time of day or of 
month appears tu exist to render the ceremony more efficacious, 

One can hardly say how far the influence of Idiong extends into the life of 
the people, probably originally, if not at the present day, it coloured their entire 
existence, but of late its influence has been weakened by the society known as 
Egbo, especially in those centres where the presence and habits of the civilised 
Efik have made themselves felt. 

In Egbo, as now practised, we probably find only the adapted and modified 
ritual of an earlier and even more barbaric creed; but, be this as it may, no 
village in the Efik or Ekoi country exists where the Egbo house does not occupy 
the most prominent position and form the most conspicuous object. Comparatively 
speaking, much has been written concerning Egbo, but the full and complete 
history of the original aims of the Society, and of the Initiatory ceremonies 
connected with its nine grades and its complex relations to the beliefs of the 
people, has not yet and probably never will be made completely known, owing to 
the fact that its members are under a strict pledge to reveal nothing. 

The Egbo houses! of the Efik and Ekoi countries ate identical in all essential 
particulars ; the house (Plate XXIII, Fig. 2)is a long rectangular shed with mud 
walls and a V-shaped roof, with two large openings or doors separated by a central 
wooden support and capable of being closed by wooden hurdles drawn across them. 
At the far end of that at Okarara (on the south-eastern border of the Oban Hills) is 
a dais with a small door on either hand leading to an outer room, extending the 
whole width of the building, and containing the masks and dresses of the Egbo 
dancers, Two columns coloured grey, orange, white, red and black support the 
roof, and have barrel-shaped bases forming a kind of table around each. The 
farthest column carries a screen on which are arranged the skulls of kids and 
goats, while on the wall at the back of the dais is hung a large plaited mat; on 
this are fastened three pig-skulls in the centre and an edging of kids’ skulls 
surrounding all. On a transverse beam dangle eight drums of the usual native 


' See Partridge, Cross River Natives, p. 60, and pp. 208 ef seg., p. 34. 
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type (Avemo), made of a slightly conical piece of hollow wood and an untanned 
hide stretched across the larger end. 

Immediately in front of the farthest column stands the most interesting thing 
in the room, (Fig. 1.) This is a very conventionalised human figure. The head 
is Tepresented by a feather cap, the arma by two feathers standing out from either 
side, the body is a cylindrical pieee of wood, coloured white and yellow in braad 
horizontal stripes. At the base of the body is a slightly hollowed horseshoe-shaped 
dish, while the lower edge is tied round with a “sash” of some white material, 
with dingy rosettes dangling on either side. Immediately above the dish are three 





Fro. 1. 


[. Feather cap or head. Il. Feather “arma.” U1. Brass rods representing 
snakes, IV, Yellow and white “bedy.” V. Bronze knives, VI. Horse- 
shoe shaped dish. VII, White cloth “sash” and rosettes, 


flattened pieces of bronze or brass, hooked at the ends, and on either side rm up 
brass rods, bent into curves like those assumed by a worm or aanake. It is, of 
course, impossible to obtain full details of these things, all of which doubtless have 
their own meanings, concerned with the religion which one cannot but suppose was 
the fundamental element in Exbo, whatever it may be now. 

I was told by a very intelligent man, not a member of Egbo, but of good 
family, that the bent rods represent snakes, which, were the head of the figure 
removed, would in truth turn into snakes aud kill the offender. By removing the 

Vou. SAXVIL T 
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head was apparently meant a very serious offence, for my informant continued to 
say that for minor crimes the three blades of bronze were used to kill the 
offender by incisions above the ears. No one, of course, admits for a moment that 
this is now done. The slightly hollowed dish is provided for the head Egbo priest 
to drink from and is used by no one else. Sacrifices of goats, etc:, are periodically 
made before the figure and their skulls placed on the screens, 

The outsides of the Egbo houses are sometimes roughly coloured in panels, 
but on the Cross River, in the neighbourhood of Okuni, attempts at clay bas-reliefs 
are not uncommon and represent such objects as a coiled snake, a crocodile, a man, 
leopard, ete." s 

As mentioned above, Egbo is a society having nine grades, the entrance to 
successive grades being dependent on the sums of money fixed as entrance fees, 
but twelve months must elapse between each admission. Each grade has its 
peculiar ritual, its dances and dress, and to the novice snecessive mysteries are 
shown, proper to the grade he is about to enter and peculiar to it. At the present 
lay Egbo is largely a trading society, allowing facilities for trade in proportion to 
the grade to which the member belongs. Suppose, for instance, a member is 
travelling on a trading expedition and arrives at a village while an Egbo play of a 
certain grade is in progress ; if he has attained to the grade to which the play 
being performed belongs, or if the play is of a lower grade, he is allowed free 
access to the town; the leaf carried by the Egbo dancer is lowered before him in 
acknowledgment of his social position, and all facilities are offered for the 
accomplishment of his mission, If, however, the opposite is the case he is kept 
outside the town until the completion of the play. In front of every Egbo house, or 
rarely in a small shed by its side (Plate XXIII, Fig. 8) stands the big drum, named 


Obudum (an onomatopoetic word )* made out of a log of wood, and having a long slit: 


on its upper surface. Two small sticks are used to beat it, and, properly managed, 
& deep booming sound is produced, heard for a great distance. Our trader, we may 
suppose, has a certain debt to collect; he sounds the drum and the members of 
Fgbo in the village hasten to hear his complaint and rectify the grievance, The 


debtor's goods are seized, the traveller's claim duly satisfied, and the remaining 


effects confiscated by the other members of the Society, 

In front of an Egbo house a bushy tree with dark green leaves, called by the 
Ekoi people weomma, may not infrequently be seen. The chief of the village of 
Akwa Ibami, a man whose hair was beginning to turn white, told me that when 
he was a boy that tree was little higher than himself. In 1904 the trunk was 
some 14 inches in diameter. This tree is reverenced by the people as a minor 
deity, and round its base is gathered a pile of stones, contributed by passers-by 
who have knocked their feet against the stones of the rough rocky street of the 
village, The stone is picked up and cast at the base of the ueumma-tree, for, by so 
doing, further injury on the journey will be escaped. This belief may be 


* See C. Partridge, Cross River Natives, p. 208. 
* Lbid., p, 222. 
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compared with the practice of throwing sticks and stones on cairns mentioned by 
Dr. Haddon He suggests that we have here “ acts of ceremonial union with the 
spirit identified with the well, tree, stock or cairn.” 

I incline to think that the right to make the bull-roarer and whirl it, and 
thereby exact toll (pay Zybo) is allowed to one of the lower of the Egbo grades, 
No Efik or Ekoi woman may of course see the bull-roarer. 

The advantages to be derived from Idiong are, unfortunately, more obscure, 
the grades are not exactly identical with thase of Egbo, for the material profits to 
be derived by money payments to the priest of Idiong are numerous if not 
numberless, but for certain special services special payments are made, leading 
to special initiations into certain rites. These initiations are limited to four or 
five, and it is probable that they are more or less equivalent to the gmdes 
of Egbo. The office of priest of Idiong does not appear to be hereditary, for 
this dignity may be attained by any member of the Society, The aspirant to the 
distinction uses his powers of observation, learns the medicine for, and the details 
in connection with, the remedying of any trouble, and is in time enabled to apply 
these powers for himself. Divination is commonly used by the priest of Idiong, 
frequently by the use of some small object such as a nut (compare the Bahalowo 
of the Yofuba)’; in the Calabar district the seed of the wild mango (Jringia 
barteri) is commonly used. By the way the nut falls the disturbing cause is 
ascertained. It is perhaps noteworthy that a man may belong to both Idiong and 
Egbo, though the expense of admission into any but the lower grades of the latter 
society is a serious deterrent. 

The outward and visible signs of Idiong are the small mud simulacra of 
various deities occupying little thatched houses, generally placed outside a 
village. 

Inside the village, in the public places and in the courtyards of the houses 
are numerous jars containing “ medicine,” supported on sticks with a tripod fork at 
the top. Such a stick ora group of such sticks are the commonest objects in the 
villages of the Calabar district, either arranged in the centre of the town near the 
Egbo house, where they are for public use (the “ medicine " for smallpox falls under 
this head), or in front of the houses themselves. 

These things have no connection with Idiong, at least no necessary connection, 
they are, in fact, the so-called juju. They provide for the healing of various 
common complaints (Plate XXIV, Figs. 1, 2, and 3), for increase of family, for aid 
in childbirth, and many other purposes, 

An illustration of the “medicine” for smallpox in the village of Uyanga 
(Oban Hills), is given on Plate XXIV, Fiy. 4 It is called okomono, and is formed 
of three or four dead sticks gathered together at the top; and supporting, at about 
3 feet 6 inches from the ground, an earthenware pot containing the * medicine,” 
An empty snail shell is used for administering it, which may only be done by the 

' Magic and Fetishinn, p. 8. 
* The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, Ellis, p. 57. 
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medicine-man, The cost of the contents of the pot were stated to be £3 10s, 0d., 
a very large sum for these people, collected by the clubbing together of the 
inhabitants of Uyanga and the surrounding villages. 

Amongst the components of these “medicine” erections, eggs figure 
prominently, and I have seen flat quartz pebbles, rings of doubly twisted 
wire, ete, all of which doubtless had definite meanings or definite uses, in 
many instances probably arising from the native belief in sympathetic magic. 
Numerous societies, local in their influence and thus less important than either 
Egbo or Tdiong, have their centres in certain villages. 

The chief feature is commonly a powerful “medicine,” the property of or 
controlled by the chief, and the advantages to be derived from participation in 
this are obtainable by initiation into the society. A small sum of money is paid 
on admission. An example is the ofri of Ekong in the Calabar district. 

In this connection it may be interesting to record an occasion on which my 
friend Mr, L. H. L. Huddart and myself were asked to be instrumental in the 
formation of a new society. For some months we had been working on matters 
mineralogical up and down the rocky beds of the rivers of the Oban Hills. We 
had with us a gang of Eket carriers from the Ibibio country, and, on the conclusion 
of our work, their headman showed us some large smooth white quartz pebbles, 
and intimated that on his return to his people he intended to start a “ Big Stone 
Society.” On the upper waters of the Calabar River all the men had been greatly 
struck with the enormous rounded masses of gneiss, 20 feet or more in diameter, 
lying like gigantic boulders on the almost dry bed of the stream. They told us 
they had seen nothing like it before, and this was doubtless true, as their own 
country is flat and not rocky. 

The quartz pebbles were intended as a sign, no doubt, of the greater things 
that existed elsewhere, but not relying entirely upon these, the headman asked for 
a “book,” ic, & written statement of the facts, in order to start the society with 
proper éelat. As we were universally known as the “ white men who break stones 
for [in the] bush,” we were, of course, the most suitable persons to grant the 
inaugural charter. 

In some instances the ufok ihiok (miniature medicine-houses or sheds)-afford 
shelter for the simulacra of a deity and his wife to whom offerings are made, at, for 
instance, the time of the yam harvest, to ensure satisfactory results. 

One such, a few hundred yards outside the village of Akwa Ibami, on the 
western side of the Oban Hills, is called atdkwa. In the same village other 
devices are employed, to ensure a successful farming and a good yam harvest. 

In regard to such a one we learn that certain “medicines” are buried in the 
earth forming the floor of the little thatched shed, are covered by a pile of sand 
and soil taken from the floor and raised into a semi-ellipsoidal mound about 
16 inches in height. In front of this mound is sunk a small earthenware bowl 
containing water and more “medicine,” the latter generally the leaf of a plant. 
The sacrifice of a fowl or of a goat is made inside the house, and the assembled 
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villagers eat small portions of the flesh, together with, I believe, water from 
the bowl. 

Seven pieces of the sacrifice are then placed on leaves with oil and 
“medicine” and carried to the new farm about to be planted, The fragments are 
left on the newly cleared land. We now obtain another hint of the hold of Idiong 
on the people, for the “ medicine ” buried under the central mound is not replaced 
except at the command of the Idiong man, who obtains the knowledge as to which 
way to give his decision from the Idiong shrine. 

A “play,” ie. a ritualistic dance, is performed on the occasion of the 
ceremony. 

Common also in the Ekoi villages is a shrine containing “ medicine” peculiar 
to and the special property of the community, and called by a special name 
differing from village to village. It is used for the detection of guilt by the ordeal 
by poison In some instances, at least, the name is taken from the particular 
poison used, a tree or shrub for instance, and which, with other medicine, is kept 
inside the ufok ibiok. 

As a rule, this class of medicine-house is kept tightly closed, but on one 
occasion when the fastenings were insecure I found the interior in a decaying 
state and containing a multitude of objects. A shelf extended the whole length of 
the hut, and on this and on the floor were bells, broken hand-cuffs, old boxes with 
nailed sides and hence Enropean, ox horns, a toby vase of the familiar English type 
and four or five human jaws tied together, with most of the teeth missing. On the 
floor was a bronze jar with handles and clearly of European origin. The chiefs of 
the village contrived to evade all my questions concerning the ceremony of which 
these things were significant. 

The mud figures in the miniature medicine-houses are connected with various 
duties such as the general safety of the town. Belonging to this category is the 
emon of "Ndengani in the Calabar district. The figure resides in a miniature 
shed, rather resembling a cage and placed under the veranda of a house in the 
main street. 

Smaller figures are left at haphazard around the base of the central object; 
feathers lie here and there, and on the face are the smears of food offerings. It is 
usual, should trouble come to any person in the village, to find the cause in the 
action of a disturbed or restless spirit, commonly the ghost of a deceased person, 
and prayer is made to the emon by a priest of Idiong. A reward, if one may 80 
put it, is given to the protecting deity by presenting food, which, it would seem, to 
avoid mistake, is placed on and round his mouth. In addition to this special and 
individual work, the emon roams the village at night, driving away malefactors, 
incarnate or otherwise, as a public duty. 
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THE NATIVE TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST AUSTRALIA. 
By A. W. Howrrr, C.M.G., Sc.D. 


I REGRET to say that in reading Mr, Lang’s work, The Sceret of the Totem, I have 
found many passages, in his criticism of my Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 
to which I must tuke exception. Some appear to be misquotations and others, 
perhaps, misapprehensions of my meaning. 

Such passages oceur throughout the work, but especially in Chapter ITI, to 
which I now wish to direct attention. 

It will perhaps be more convenient to deal with them in the order in which 
they occur, than to attempt to group them according to their subjects, 

Before doing so, however, 1 must point out a statement of my own which 
requires correction. There are at pages 179 and 182 of my Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, two passages to the effect that “every woman becomes 4 
tippa-malku wife, before she becomes a pirraurn wife.” T was not satisfied with 
this statement, and, when preparing the final revise of my work for the press, I 
made further special investigation, with the result as stated at page 182, that on 
certain occasions “ . . . the whole of the marriageable or married people, 
even those who have already pirraurus, are reallotted, the kandri ceremony being 
performed for batches of them at the same time.” 

A girl does not become « marriageable” until after being initiated into 
womanhood, at the wilpadrina ceremony (op. cit., p. 644). It is therefore incorrect 
that every woman becomes a tippa-mallu wife before she becomes a pirrauru 
wife. 

Owing to a regrettable oversight this correction was omitted when the revise 
was made, 

I think that Mr. Lang has directed his arguments principally against pirraure. 
marriage, but also against the exceptional inter-sexual license which, as Messrs, 
Spencer and Gillen show, is practised, under certain circumstances, by the Central 
and Northern tribes; also by those of the Lake Eyre district, and in fact 
occasionally by all the tribes of South-East Australia. 

Although I shall specially consider Chapter III, there are some parts of the 
preceding chapters which must be noticed as leading up to the subjects discussed 
in it by Mr. Lang. 

After describing his “method of inquiry,” which appears to be by « system 
of guesses or conjectures (pp. 21-24), Mr. Lang arrives at “five courses which : 
conjecture can logically take” (p. 31), 
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Of these five conjectures he says (p. 33) :—“ The fifth theory (c) was that of 
Mr. Howitt. He now adopts the similar theory of Mr. Spencer.” That is to say, 
Mr. Lang’s second conjecture (}) at p. 3L 

This result is very instructive as a means of ascertaining the value of this 
method when applied to my case, since by it the other conjectures may be appraised. 
‘The theory which he says “ was” mine may for convenience be separated into 
its component parts thus: (a) meni were at first in a promiscuous incestuous horde ; 
(}) perceiving the evils of this condition . . . they divided it into two 
halves; of which one must never marry within itself, but always in the other. (c) to 
these divisions animal names were given; they are the phratries, (d) They 
threw off colonies, or accepted other groups, which took new animal names, and 
are now the totem kins. 

I think there must be some misconception on Mr. Lang's: part when he 
attributes this theory to me. I do not know where to look for it as he gives no 
reference, and the language in which it is stated is certainly not mine. 

Mr, Lang says at page 36, after speaking of Professor Spencer's “ theory,” 
that totemic societies arose “ before man regulated marriage in any way,” and that“ To 
work co-operative magic was their primary function, To that opinion Mr. Howitt 
has now come in,” and he adds that, “ the division of the tribe ” (into the two primary 
exogamous moieties or phratries, or “ classes") “ was made with intent to regulate 
the relations of the sexes." Mr. Lang gives in a footnote, as his authority for the 
above statement, my Native Tribes, p. 89. On reference to that place the reader 
will find that in the paragraph in question, I refer to two native legends which 
profess to explain how the division of the tribe came about, and I then say, “I 
have considered them fully in Chapter VIII, and need only mention here that 
they agree in the essential point that the division of the tribe was made with the 
intent to regulate the relations of the sexes.” 

This is very different to what Mr, Lang says, for I do not “add” the above 
statement to the opinion quoted as to “co-operative magic.” 

There is a previous passage at p. 4 in Mr. Lang’s work where after pointing 
out what he calls “a prevalent fallacy,” he says,“ . . . in these hordes a 
certain law, ‘The universal basis of their social system, was brought about by 
intention,’ as Mr. Howitt believes.” (The reference to this question is p. 89 of my 
Native Tribes.) 

He then proceeds: “ The law in question, ‘The universal basis of their social 
system’ was nothing less than a rule compelling people who had hitherto been 
promiscuous in their unions, to array themselves into « pair of tribal divisions.” 

' ‘The explanation of the quotation is Mr. Lang’s own, although he says towards 
the end of the page, “ This postulate caunot be granted.” 

The inference to be drawn is, as I see it, that I must postulate, what 
Mr. Lang says cannot be granted. I do not postulate this, nor is it necessary, 
unless to complete Mr, Lang’s objections. 

The incorreetness of these quotations would not be worth mention, were it not 
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that each has been made a medium for what seems to be intended as a destructive 
criticism of my theory of the origin of the two exogamous classes, and thereby to 
advance Mr. Lang's own rival theory, which is stated at length in the latter part of 
his work. 

Mr. Lang o¢casionally varies his adverse argument by making use of ridicule, 
For instance, he asks at p. 37 — 

“ . . . What made the very original medicine man, the Moses of the tribe, 
think of the new and drastic command which he brought down from the local Sinai? 
Why did this thinker suppose that the relations of the sexes ought to be reguluted? 
Perhaps the idea was the inspiration of a dream.” 

This seems not at all unlikely, and perhaps in the above passage Mr. Lang 
refers to what he has said at p. 53 of his“ Making of Religion” which I now 
quote as the reply he asks for. 

“ Whence came the moral element in Jehova? One may surmise that it was 
the survival of the primitive divinely sanctioned ethics of the ancient savage 
ancestors of the Israelites, known to them, as to the Kurnai, before they had a pot 
ora bronze knife, or seed to sow, or sheep to herd, or even a tent over their heads.” 

Since he therefore believes that the Kurnai received “divinely sanctioned 
ethies ” why does he not also suggest that the man whom he calls “ the Moses af 
the tribe” received a “ divinely sanctioned” mission to regulate the sexes 7 

Mr. Lang asks two questions at pp. 46-53 as to the noe relation, first whether 
“ because a Inan calls his wife bis nea, and also calls all women whom he might have 
married his now, therefore all these women in past times would have leen hia wives.” 
Second, “Will anyone say originally all noe people were actual husbands and 
Wit: aw se 

No one will say so who has the necessary knowledge of what the nou 
relationship is. The sequence of matrimonial changes, counting from the present. to 
the past, seems to have been on the following lines, Betrothal (fippa-matir) is a 
temporary restriction of the pirraurn claim over a certain now woman ; the pirrawrn 
matriage is a restriction of a former wider license within the nog group, 

On this view the answer to Mr, Lang's question is that there could not be any 
no men and women till the soa relation came into existence, 

That the Dieri relationship was intended to effect a new restriction on 
marrage, seems evident when one compares the Dieri rule with that of the 
Urabunna, With the latter tribe a man's aupa is his mother’s elder brother's 
daughter, but with the Dieri « man's noa, the equivalent of Wupa, OF as We may 
term it the potential wife, is his mother’s mother’s brother's daughter's daughter. 
By this rule the potential wife is removed to the next generation, 

I now come to what I have called group-marriage, or to use the Dieri term, 
pirrauru, to which Mr, Lang gives much attention. He also, I think, uses the 
Urabunna term pircungare as'a synonym. I shall use the Dieri term, unless I 
specially refer to the Urabunna or the Kurnandaburi tribes, when I shall use 
praungeru and dilpa respectively, 
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Mr. Lang asks (p.39),“ . . . is this pirawngare custom, as we think, 

. an organised and circumscribed and isolated legislation among a few tribes, of 
the utterly unbridled license practised by many savages on festive occasions. . 

At page 55 Mr. Lang continues the same argament thus: “It is an isolated 
‘sport’ among the Dieri, Urabunna, and their congeners. Being thus isolated, 
pirrauru cannot claim to be a necessary step in evolution from ‘ group-marriage * 
to ‘individual-marriage,”" The whole of this argument therefore rests upon the 
“jsolation ” of “a few tribes.” 

The few tribes are added to by saying, “It may, however, though the point is 
uncertain, prevail, or have prevailed, ‘among all the tribes between Port Lincoln 
and the Yerkla-mining at Eucla,’ that is, wherever the Dieri and Urabunna phratry 
names, Matteri and Kararu, exist.” 

In the next sentenve Mr. Lang practically adds also the Kurnandaburi tribe. 
Taking the localities mentioned by Mr. Lang as indicating the area occupied by 
tribes which have a marriage of the pirrmwn type, or had it before they became 
extinct, after the occupation of their country by white settlers, and making all 
allowance, the area is not Jess than 200,000 square miles, This area is considerably 
larger than the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which is 121,000 
square miles.’ Can it therefore be said that pirrawru is circumscribed and isolated ! 

At p. 48 there is the following passage: “We catch the Urabanna and Dieri 
at a moment of development in which the abandonment of strict possession of a 
wife is compensated for by a legalised system of changing partners, enduring after 
the feast of license is over. But even so, a man is responsible, as father, for the 
children of his actual wife, not for the children of his pirawnguru paramours. For 
these their actual husbands (tippa-malku) are responsible.” 

So says Mr. Lang, but he gives no authority for his statement, nor does he say 
to whom the “imau,” that is, the tiypa-malku husband, is responsible. When | 
know where to find the above statement and who is the author of it, 1 may have 
something more to say. 

In footnote 2 at page 50 Mr. Lang says, “ What dilpa mali (legalised paramour, 
or ‘accessory wife or husband’) means in Kurnandaburi Mr. Howitt does not 
know.” But he learns hodi-mali (applied to pirraurv) means “ not aubaia,” that is, 
“not legal individual husband or wife.” 

Mr. Lang does not give any reference, but I think that he refers to a pioneer 
work, to be found in the Smithsonian Reports for the year 1883, in which iny real 
statement ix at page 10. It is as follows: “The term di/pa-mali I cannot explain. 
I am told that the word kodi-mali means ‘nothing’ in the sense of negation of 
something, of which nwdeia is the expression.” 

That information is twenty-one years old and has been corrected and cancelled 
by my Native Tribes of South-East Australia in 1904. I may now explain that the 
term kodi-mali is the equivalent of the Dieri yimarimara, that is, the relationship 


tH. RB, Mill, The Jnternational Geography, 1899, p. 174. 
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of husband’s brother and wife's sister; nubaia is the equivalent of the Dieri tippa- 
melku, and therefore is what my earlier explanation says in a roundabout manner. 

_ I donot understand why Mr. Lang seems to quote by preference statements 
out of old pioneer works, rather than the latest out of my Native Tribes, for he 
cannot be unaware of the latter work, since he quotes it, as to some of his stab 
ments, Is it, perhaps, because some of the older statements are inconsistent 
the later, and therefore fit in better with his adverse comments ? 

At p. 49 Mr, Lang writes as follows:—“ The Dieri case of the feast of lice 
just mentioned is notable, ‘The various Piraurus(paramours) are allotted to e 
other by the great council of the tribe, after which their names are fi 
announced to the assembled people in the evening of the ceremony of circumcision, 
during which there is for a time a general license permitted between all those who 
have been thus allotted to each other. But persons of the same totem among the 
Dieri may not be Piraurus to each other, nor may near relations, as we reckon 
kinship, including cousins on both sides.” To this quotation is the footnote, J.A.Z,, 
pp. 56-60, August, 1890. I think that the payes quoted must be in error, as I 
have carefully gone through them and cannot find the above passage. I shall, 
therefore, be much obliged if Mr. Lang will give the page at which it occurs; but 
1 must point out that the word paramours is not mine.! 

In the footnote to page 52 Mr. Lang asks several questions which need some 
reply. (1) “ May girls tippa-malicu (‘sealed’) to a man have relations with other 
men before their actual marriage, and with what men? If Mr. Lang had looked 
at page 664 of my Native Tribes he would have found an answer to part of his 
question in the wi/padrina ceremony and to the other at page 182—*the whole of 
the marriageable or married people . . . are reallotted, the kandri ceremony being 
performed for batches of them at the same time.” A girl after being initiated into 
womanhood at the willpadrana ceremony is marriageable, (2) “If pirrawru arises 
through the exchange by brothers of their wives, how can an unmarried man who 
has no wife become a pirrawru?” As to this, see the second paragraph on page 
183 of Native Tribes, “the pirreuru of an unmarried young man, ete,” Such a 
pirrauru would be obtained by the young man after, say, the mindari ceremony. 
(3) “When pirrauru are reallotted (p. 182), does the old connection persist, or is it 
broken, or is it merely for the festive occasion? How does the jealousy of the pir- 
raurt, which is great, like the change?” When allotted to each other the piryauru, 
as I have said, remain in that relation afterwards. If a pirrauru is jealous, the 
two men in question might fight, but such cases would be severely treated by the 
elders if the further allotment had been made by them at some ceremony, 

I think that Mr. Lang takes my term “ reallotted” in a sense in which I did 
not use it, Although a man or a woman is reallotted on such occasions, it does not 










' Mr. Howitt is in error ; the footnote does not refer to the passage he quotes, but to one 
higher up on the page. As, however, the point seems to lio in Mr. Howitt’s request for the 
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mean that the pre-existing conditions of pirrauru are abolished. In future I shall 


ase the term “further allotted,” which will, I think, avoid any misunderstanding. 

Mr. Lang says at p. 51, “I have so far given Mr, Howitt's account of pirrauru 
(the name is now written so by him) among the Dieri, as it appeared in his works 
prior to 1904. In that year he published his Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 
which contains additional details of essential importance (pp. 179-187).” 

The earlier works to which Mr. Lang refers are given in a list at pp. viii-ix, 
of the preface to my work, with the exception of one—The Diert and other kindred 
tribes of Central Australia, which I tind was omitted. It appeared in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xx, in the year 1890, 

I point out in that preface that the several chapters of the Native Tribes “in 
one aspect are those memoirs elaborated,” and that some of the views expressed in 
them have been modified by a wider experience and more mature consideration. 

In the preparation of my Native Tribes | extracted those parts of the earlier 
publications, which I required for use, without amendment. Other parts I re-wrote 
or amended, so as to bring them into accordance with later evidence, while some I 
rejected because I was not satisfied that they were correct, or because I had found 
them to be incorrect. This applied especially to the above-mentioned account of 
the Dieri, much of which I omitted because I found that Mr. S, Gason’s information 
was not altogether reliable. Such an instance is mentioned at p. 664 of Native 
Tribes, 

Had I foreseen that Mr. Lang would consider my work of 1904 merely a 
continuation of the successive pioneer works of the previous twenty-one years, I 
should have said distinetly in it, as I now say, that my Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia supersedes and cancels all my earlier publications, excepting such 
passages as are the same in both, or which do not conflict with later statements. 

‘An instance of the inaccuracies which occur in my early account of the Dieri 
is that which Mr. Lang employs at pp. 50-51, where he says, “a woman 
becomes the noa of a man most frequently by being betrothed to him when she is 
a mereinfant . . . ” This, on the face of it, is corrected by what I say as to 

the aoa relation and the tippa-malku betrothal in Native Trides, pp. 177-180. 
: I am at a loss to think how Mr. Lang can have overlooked this when quoting 
a pioneer work fourteen years old. 

Mr. Lang says (p. 53) that tippa-malicu “is demonstrably more primitive than 
pirrauru, for pirrawrn is anthinkable except as a later and isolated custom in 
modification of tippa-malku,” 

Tippa-maliot, that is the betrothal, for instance, of a boy and a girl, is certainly 
an earlier ceremony than the kandri ceremony hetween the boy when grown up 
aud some woman, or between a woman and a man, both of these cases being 
pirraurw marriage. But, as I see the evidence, marriages which have been brought 
about by betrothal, or gift of a woman, are an encroachment upon the earlier 
group-right of pirrawru marriage. I shall refer to this later on in discussing the 
terms of relationship in use by the tribes which have only individual marriage. 
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Pirrauru exists in Central Australia to this day, and should not be “unthink- 
able” to Mr. Lang, because he says at p. 52, "I am ready to allow that the kandri 
ceremony, a symbol of recognised union, like our wedding ring, or the exchanged 
garlands of the Indian Ghandava rite, constitutes, in a sense, marriage, or & 
qualified union recognised by public opinion. But it is a form of union which is 
arranged subsequently to the tippa-malku ceremony of permanent betrothal and 
wedlock , . . .” I refer to this part of the passage later on. 

As to his statement that pirraurn is an “isolated custom,” I have already 
replied to it, and need not say more. 

Mr. Lang then continued his argument thus: “On Mr, Howitt’s theory, group 

i : came next after promiscuity, All persons legally inter- 
marriageable (xoa) under phratry laws, were originally, he holds, ipso facto married. 
Consequently the kandri custom could not make them more married than they 
then actually were” (p. 53). Mr, Lang does not give any reference to the work 
from which, it is to be assumed, he extracted what he calls my “theory.” When 
I know this, [ may have something more to say, 

At p, 52 there is the following passage: “ A ‘group wife’ I think no woman 
becomes, She is never the pirrawru of all the men, who are noa to her, that is, 
intermarriageable with her. She is merely later allotted, after a symbolic ceremony, 
as a pirraurn to one or more men who are noe to her.” 

Here Mr. Lang has not mastered the elements of his subject, for at p. 182 of 
Native Tribes 1 say, * But commonly it is not merely two pairs of pirraure who are 
allotted to each other, but the whole of the marriageable or married people, even 
those who have already pirrawrus are reallotted, the kandri ceremony being 
performed for batches of them at the same time.” 

But it must also be remembered that though all the people may be further 
allotted, this is done not indiscriminately or in bulk, but as to the corresponding 
noa groups, members of which are thus allotted. The whole tribe consists of 
such groups. 

At p. 54 there is a very positive assertion, where he says, “ As for ‘group’ 
marriage there is nothing of the kind; no group marries another group, the 
pirraurn literally heap hot coals on each other if they suspect that their mate is 
taking another of the ‘ group’ as pirrauru,” 

As the people are from time to time further allotted as pirrauru, and as once 
i pirraure always a pirrauru, it is manifest that a “group,” that is, a number of 
people, does, in fact, in time, become married to another group. Is not this the 
marriage of group to group? The latter part of the statement is quite beside the 
fact in question, and I have not quoted it, 

Mr. Lang makes the following remarks at p. 04 :—" Pirrauru is a modifivation 
of marriage (tippa-malku), tippa-malku ig not a modification of ‘ group marriage.’ 
If it were, a tippa-malku husband ‘ specialising ' (as Mr. Howitt Says) & woman to 
himself, would need to ask the leave of his fellows, who are noa to his intended 
fiancée” To this there is a footnote, “Or his seniors would have to ask it. But 
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his kin could not possess the right to betroth him before kinship was recognised, 
which, before marriage existed, it could not be.” 

I have fully explained, in pp. 177-182 of Native Tribes, how the tippa-malku 
betrothal and the tippa-malkw and pirraurw marriages are brought about, But it 
will be necessary to speak of it here, to explain the mental confusion which is 
evident in the above statements. The tippa-malku betrothal is by the mother of 
the girl on one side and the mother of the boy or man on the other, with the 
concurrence of mother’s brothers. 

It is they, and not the " tippa-malku husband” who specialise the girl “ to 
himself.” and as I point out at p. 177, the respective fathers have no part in the 
arrangement, nor do his “seniors,” who ever they may be according to Mr. Lang, 
concern themselves with a matter which does not concern them. 

The males of the noa group into which the boy or man was born have no more 
than he had, namely, a potential right to obtain a wife from the corresponding 
female noa group, if they can get her by betrothal, gift, or as 4 pirrauru. 
Therefore, his fellows have no concern in the matter, nor does anyone ask their 
“ leave.” 

The sentence which completes this footnote is remarkable, for it speaks of a 
time “ before kinship was recognised, which, before marriage existed, it could not be.” 

IT am quite unable to explain the meaning of this statement as to the existing 
tippa-malku betrothal, but no doubt Mr. Lang can do so. 

As LI understand, the whole proposition by Mr. Lang is that pirrauru is a 
modification of individual marriage, But these arguments with which he supports 
it are certainly of no force, Certain other statements are made which for 
convenience I shall consider together. “But among these primitive south-eastern 
tribes pirrauru is no more found than subincision "(p. 55); “among the most 
pristine of all tribes, in the south by east, pirrauru is not found” (p. 56) He 
does not explain which these tribes are, nor does he say where the “south by 
east” country is, but he then refers to the Wiimbaio, the Geawe-gal, the 

Kuinwurbura, the Wakelbura and the Narrangga, where “we find no pirrawru,” 
but I am quite willing to accept them as instances. 

Later on I will show why it is that these people have not the pirrauru- 
marriage and what I say then will apply to all the tribes of South-East Australia 
excepting those of which the Dieri is the type. 

At p. 57 he eriticises what I say as to the tippt-malku betrothal, quoting from 
pp. 177-178 of Native Tribes. In order that the matter at issue may be clearly 
seen I must now quote him, 

“Mr. Howitt on this point observes that if the past can be judged by the 
present, ‘I should say that the practice of betrothal, which is universal in 
Australia, must have produced a feeling of individual proprietary right over the 
woman so promised,’ Manifestly Mr. Howitt is putting the plough before the 
oxen. It is because certain kinsfolk have an acknowledged ‘ proprietary right’ 
over the woman that they can betroth her to a man; it is not because they can 
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betroth her to a man that they have a feeling of individual proprietary right over 
her,” 

I regret very much that Mr. Lang has so far misunderstood me as, apparently, 
to turn round my statement, so as to look his way, and not mine. My statement 
will rightly refer to the individual man to whom the woman is betrothed and not 
to the mother by whom she is betrothed, as Mr. Lang states, It is Mr. Lang who 
has put the plough before the oxen. I regret to feel that in this, it looks as if, by 
doing 80, he makes it suit his argument better, 

In the preceding paragraph (p. 56) Mr. Lang is also in error in saying, “ They 
who give this woman away and they who give away her bridegroom also, are the 
brothers of the mothers of the pair, or the mothers themselves may arrange the 
matter.” He quotes p. 177 for this, but what I say there is “The noa relation 
becomes specialised by the betrothal of two children . . . arranged by their: 
respective mothers, with the concurrence of the brothers of the mothers of the 
girl” This is one of a number of instances of misquotation by Mr, Lang. 

At the end of p. 57 Mr. Lang makes a further statement saying,“ Mr. Howitt 
here adds that the ‘practice of betrothal . . . "(or perhaps he means, ‘the 
feeling of individual proprietary right *?) ‘when accentuated by the fippa-muatl hae 
marriage, must also tend to overthrow the pirrauru marriage. Of course we 
see on the other hand and have proved, that if there were no tippa-malhku marriage 
there could be no pirraury to overthrow,” pp. 57-58. 

The proof to which he refers is, I think, the passage at p, 54 which I have 
dealt with, beginning, “ptrrawre is a modifieation of muirriage (tippa-mathu) 
; » on my part T think that I have shown his so-called proof to be 
deductions from false premises. 

At the last page of Chapter Il] Mr. Lang finally concludes his objections 
to pirrewrn as follows :— 

“As to the pirrauru or piraungaru custom, moreover, Mr. Howitt has himself 
candidly observed that, on his theory, it‘ ought rather to have been perpetuated 
than abandoned ' (so it is abandoned) ‘under conditions of environment" (such asy 
more abundant fool) * which permitted the pirranry group to remain together ta 
one spot, instead of being compelled by the exigencies of existence to separate into 
Jesser groups haying noa (or regular) ‘ marriage,’ So pirraurn don't ive in 
*‘oroupa "1" 

The reference given J.4.1., xiii, p. 34, is not correct, and should he JAS, xviii, 
p. 34. ' 

The parts of the above quotation in brackets are Mr Lang's interjections, 
Those in quotation marks belong to a pioneer work of inine dated 1889. which is 
superseded by my work of 1904. The term non marriage was used at ‘hae ae 
for what I now speak of as tippa-malkn marriage, and 
information given by Mr, S. Gason, 

The above extracts are taken from a passage which d | 
Dieri, as Mr, Lang represents it to do, by the manner of his eee to the 
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‘The whole passage which I wrote in 1888 received full consideration in 1904, 
and it was left in its original position, being an evidence of the direction in which 
my work was tending at that time, to the final conclusions which T reached sixteen 
years afterwards, in my Native Tribes of South-East Australia, Again, I feel 
surprised that Mr. Lang should prefer to quote an opinion held in 1888 in 
preference to opinions of 1904, But I also feel regret that Mr. Lang should 
misrepresent my meaning in this matter, and the more so that it has an 
unpleasant resemblance to the somewhat similar action at page 197 of his Secret 
of the Totem. 

Although in this chapter Mr. Lang used all the means at his disposal to 
show that no such thing as pirrawrw marriage exists except as a “sport,” he has 
not, so far as I can see, said distinctly what his theory of primitive marriage is. 
But in one passage at p. 42 he says, “The law invaded by the Urabunna 
piraungaru custom is not the tribal law of incest, nor the modern law of incest, 
but the law of the sanctity of individual marriage.” 

If I am right in my inference from the general tenor of Mr. Lang’s argument 
against pirrawre marriage, and especially from the passage just quoted, his theory 
may be that from pristine times, there has been individual marriage handed 
down till now in those Australian tribes which practice it. If I am in error in 
this inference I am open to correction, 

In concluding my remarks on Chapter III, there is one matter which may 
be mentioned here, Although not of much importance, it is one of a number of 
examples of want of care by Mr. Lang, in making quotations or extracts, which 
will prevent me in future from accepting any in his works, without proving their 
correctness by referring to the original passage. 

In a number of places Mr. Lang uses the term “horde,” for instance, 
“ promiscuous incestuous horde " (p. 32), “ communal horde” (p. 35), “ promiscuous 
horde " (p. 59), “ horde’s man" (p. 59). 

There would not have been anything to remark, had Mr. Lang used these 
terns as his own, but they appear, from the context, to be intended, either 
as quotations from me or to be contemptuous expressions applied to a term I 
have used. 

I was not able to remember where I first observed that Mr. Lang used the 
word “horde,” until 1 recollected the following passage in Social Origins, p, 204, 
“ Messrs. Fison and Howitt start from the horde or tribe, the horde meaning the 
largest local Australian community, composed of sub-tribes, . . .” 

The term “horde” was never used in that sense by either Dr. Fison or me. 
It was first adopted in The Deme and the Horde} afterwards in The Diert and 
Kindred Tribes? and finally detined by me in my Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, as“ the primary geographical division of a tribe having fe:nale descent.” 

* Journ, Anth, Inat., vol. xiv, pp. 143-4. 


+ Jbid., vol. xx, p. 35. 
* Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 44. 
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Mr. Lang has noted something in a footnote at p. 101 which requires 
explanation, and as to which he says: “We hear on the evidence of ‘ Wonghi 
informants’ that members of the totem are allowed to change totems, ‘to meet 
marriage difficulties, and because in different parts of the tribal territory different 
animals, which act as totems, are scarce. 5 

The passage in question is not clear and has misled Mr. Lang. It is not 
the totem animals which are scarce, but about Mosgiel the people of the 
opossum totem are almost extinct, while in other parts of the Wonghibon 
country, its members are numerous, and those of the emu and mallee-hen 
totems are scarce. What the passage means is that the totemic marriages are 
so arranged that the children shall be of some totem, the members of which are 
few in number, 

The table of Wonghibon marriages and descents at pp. 214-215 gives the 
marriages to which the Wonghibon informant referred, and the following diagrams 
will show how the arrangement works out, 


Regular marriages. Anomalous marriages, 
Murri-kangaroo Murri-black-duck 
Butha-opossum Ipatha-opossum 
Tpai-opossum (willi), Kumbo-opossum (willi), 


The word “bearer” is misleading. What the native informant had in his 
mind was, that the son of the regular marriage is Ipai-silli, but with the anomalous 
marriage the son is Kumbo-willi, 

The number of anomalous marriages which are provided for by the Wonghibon 
rules (Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 214-215), shows that this tribe 
was on the way to extinction. This arrangement has the effect of providing for 
an increase in the number of people of a certain sub-class and totem, 

One of the reasons why I collected comparatively little information during 
the last twenty years, on native custom in South-East Australia, was because I 
found that the rapid extinction of the tribes, in contact with our civilisation, had 
in « great measure broken up their old social organisation. 

Since the publication of my work, however, I have made some further 
investigations as to the effect produced upon native custom by the dying ont of 
the tribes, This matter is of very great moment to anthropology, for, unless an 
inquirer take note of the altered conditions under which the remnants of tribes 
are living, he will, should he be careless or unwary, inevitably report the new rules 
of marriage as part of the original social organisation of the tribe. Under such 
circumstances his statements will conflict with those of earlier investigators who 
based their views upon the rules which obtained when the tribes-people lived a 
savage life, 

The results of my investigations into this important question will be made 
known in due course. Meanwhile, may I suggest that anthropologists will do 
well to receive with caution the kind of statement to which I refer. 





AUSTRALIAN GROUP-RELATIONSHIPS, 


By A. W. Hownrt, C.M.G., Sc.D. 


Mr. Anprew LANG remarks at p. 55 of The Secret of the Totem, “if pirrauru 
were primitive, it might be looked for among these southern and eastern tribes. 
. . but in these primitive south-east tribes pirrauru is no more found than 
subincision. . . .” 

I do not understand what Mr. Lang means by “ primitive tribes,” because 
those of the south-east who have not got pirraurw are, according to my classification, 
advanced, in so far that they have individual marriage, 

I now propose to show what I take to be good reasons for the belief that 
those tribes did at one time have a marriage of the type of the pirrauru of the 
Dieri, and if so, it is an answer to Mr. Lang’s objection. 

The now relationship is the starting point of my explanations, and to make 
them as clear as possible to my readers, I shall, in the first place, enumerate the 
several ways in which the potential claim of a Dieri man to one or more of his 
noas, ig rendered valid. 

This may be by :— 

(a) Betrothal (Native Tribes of South-Kast Australia, pp. 177-8). 

(+) Gift of the woman (pp. 178-9). 

(c) The Kandri ceremony (pp. 181-2); the performance of which may 
be in consequence of ; 

(d) An agreement between two brothers to become the pirraurus of their 
respective wives. In such a case they commonly lived together in a 
group marriage of four (p. 181). 

(e) Consent of the husband (p. 181). 

(/) A man receiving the wife of his deceased brother (p. 181). 

(g) Allocation by the elders (p. 182). 

Under all these new marital conditions, the man and the woman remain noa 
to each other. 

I have always found a difficulty in explaining the system of Dieri pirrauru 
marriage to those who have no actual knowledge of the conditions. In my earlier 
works I endeavoured to meet it by speaking of the unions under (a) and (5) as noa 
marriages, but I abandoned this, because it was rather indefinite, in so far that all 
the unions are noa marriages. In my Native Tribes of South-East Australia 1 
endeavoured to avoid this by using the term fippa-malku for all the marriages 
under (a) and (5), but as this term properly applies to hetrothal, it is likely to cause 
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misapprehension, by also including the gift of a woman, under the cireumstances 
stated in my work (pp. 178-9), 

I therefore suggest the term specialised-noa for the cases under (a) and (4), 
and pirrauru-noa for those under (c), 

A diagram will be useful, and for it I extract certain particulars from the 
“Table of Dieri Marriages and Descents” which faces page 150 of my Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia. As I explained in that work, the individuals 
shown in the table, are not supposititions, but represent real persons, so that the 
relationships attaching to them are facts and not mere inferences, 


Diagram, 
in 2m 
af tf 
om lim 


The men 1 and 2 were brothers of the kerarw class and the women 5 and 6 
were sisters of the mafferi class, The two men and the two women were of course 
noa to each other. The son of 1 and 5 is 9, and of 2 and 6 is 11, 

Both 1 and 2 obtained their wives by betrothal, and therefore the relation of 
noa was “specialised,” in the sense in which I use that term, As T have 
already said it was a common practice with the Dieri for two brothers, who had 
married two sisters, to live together in a group-marriage of four (op, cit,, p. 181), 
that is as piarrurus, and, taking it to be the case in this instance, the arrangement 
was effected by the Landri ceremony, 

Two definitions may he made now. The term “ wife” includes a woman who 
has been allotted to a man under (a) (6) or (c); “linsband,” any man to whom a 
woman has so been allotted. I use the terms in the sense in which I now define 
them and not in our restricted connotation, 

The first terms to be considered are husband, husband’s brother, and (j/) 
sister's hushand, Now, bearing these preliminary statements in view and 
commencing with 5, the man 1 is her husband, but 2 is also her husband, as well 
as being the husband of her sister 6. Thus we may see that the term husband 
also includes husband's brother, and (/') sister's husband. a 

The next terms are wife, wife's sister and (m) brother's wife. The w at 
is the wife of 1, but 6 is also his wife, therefore we have here the 
The woman 6 is the “ wife's sister,” but aleo (m) the brother's wife. 

The terms father, father’s brother, mother's sister's hushan 
mother's sister, father's brother's wife may be considered nex 
necessarily follow the marital terms. 

The men 1 and 2 are group husbands of the women § al a 
the father of 9, but his brother 2 is equally the father of a Me fy 


* (m) meana male apeaking, and (7) means female speaking, 


5 
two first. terms, 


d, also mother, 
t, berause they 
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husband of 5, the mother of 9. The same is.also the case with 1 and 2 as regarils 
11. 

We can see from this that the term father also ineludes father's brother 
and mother's sister's husband. 

The woman 5 is the mother of 9, but her sister 6, being the wife of 1 the 
father of 9, is therefore in the relation of mother to 9, her sister's son. The same 
line of argument applies to 6 the mother of 11, : 

We may therefore see why it is that the classificatory system of relationship 
includes under the same term, mother, mother's sister, and father's brother's 
wife, 

No one says. or thinks in the Dieri tribe that, as Mr. Lang puta it (op. cit., 
p. 46), she, the woman 6, “collaborated in giving birth to him,” the man 9, any 
more than we should do so, as to a stepmother. The position of 6 us to her 
sister's children, follows from her position as the wife of her sister's husband. The 
Dieri no more thinks, when he applies the term ngandri (mother) to two women, 
that they have collaborated in the birth, than we do when we apply the term 
“grandmother” to two separate women, that they have collaborated in the birth of 
any one individual. 

The term agandri as applied to both 5 and 6, carries with it.a strong feeling 
of kinship, which may be estimated from my remark (op, cif, p. 184) that “in the 
event of a fippa-malku wife dying, a pirrawru wife will take care of her children 
and attend to them with affection.” 

The filial terms to be considered are (m) son, brother's son, wife's sister's son, 
and (,f), son, sister's gon and husband's brother's son. 

The man 9 is the son of 1, and 11 of 2, but 9 is also the son of 2, therefore the 
term son algo includes (m) brother's son, and as 9 is son of the sister of 6, the wife 
of 2, this term also includes (m) wife's sister's son. 

Taking 5 as the example of ( f) son, sister's son, and husband's brother's son, 
the same line of argument will show that those relationships, as we reckon them, 
are all included in the one term “son.” 

There are, in the Dieri language, three fraternal terms, neyi, elder brother, 
kaku, elder sister, and wyefafa, younger brother or sister. As one term will suffice 
to illustrate the interrelations of all, I shall select ney. 

The man 9 is the son of his joint fathers 1 and 2, 0 is 11, and having the 
game father they are brothers, one of them being the elder.’ Similarly, as 11 is 
the son of his joint ngandri 5 and 6, who are also the mothers of 9, he and 11 are 
brothers. I must point out, however strange it may appear to us, that a man's 
younger brother may be older than himself, under the conditions I have explained. 

How strong and real this fraternal bond may be, can be estimated by the case 
which I recorded (op, cit,, p. 327), where an elder brother suffered the death penalty 


' It is noteworthy in this respect that in the Bingbinga tribe pappa includes elder brother 
and also father’s elder brother's son, while pappaia includes younger brother and also father’s 
younger brother's son, 

U2 


gues lar 
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stoically, at the hands of a pinya, for a blood-feud incurred by evil magic, attributed 
to his ngatata or younger brother. 

These fraternal relationships explain why it is that in Australian tribes, the 
children of two or more brothers or of two or more sisters, are all brothers and 
Bisters. 

It may be as well to remind my reader that the terms of relationship, with 
one or two exceptions, denote a group and not an individual. Therefore the term 
“father” includes also his brothers, own and tribal, “mother” also includes her 
sister's own and tribal, and so also with the other terms. 

One of those exceptions is the Dieri term tippa-malku, which denotes that a 
male and female noa are in the relation of betrothal, this being a reciprocal term. 

There is another term, the Dieri yimari, which may be considered here, and 
which denotes “husband’s brother” and “ wife's sister.” When the tippa-malku 
marriage was made between 2 and 6, the former became the yimari of 5, and 
5 became the yimari of 2. In our system we differentiate between these 
relationships of *husbund’s brother” and “ wife’s sister,” calling them for 
distinction “brother-in-law” and “sister-in-law.” But the Dieri make no 
distinction, because the term yimari is necessarily reciprocal. An inspection of 
the diagram shows that 1 is the “ husband’s brother" of 6, while 6 is the “ wife's 
sister” of 1. This term must have arisen out of, and also denotes, the reciprocal 
relation in question. 

The next step is to compare the terms of relationship used by the other 
tribes, with those of the Dieri. 

An inspection of the tables will show that some tribes have one word which 
may be likened to our “spouse,” and which includes all the marital terms, for 
instance, the Dieri noa, the Urabunna nupa, the Kurnandaburi abaija, the Arunta 
unawa, and the Watu-Watu nopui. Other tribes have two nates, one being male 
and the other female, corresponding to our “husband” and « wife,” such as the 
Kurnai bra and maian, jae 

For comparison with the Dieri terms I shall take the Kurnai, because, 
although those of any of the other tribes would have done as well, the Kurnai is 
one of those which have made the greatest advance socially, and is, therefore, in 
marked contrast to the former, 

The Kurnai tribe is not, like the Dieri, divided into two exogamous 
intermarrying ay with female descent, but into numerous local groups which 
are exogamous and intermarrying under definite local arrangem i 
pp. 76, 272), descent being in the male line. ae 

The former disgram, with certain provisos, will serve to illustrate the marriage 
rule and relationship terms of the Kurnai, as well as those of the Dieri. 

T assume that the men and 2 are brothers belonging to a certain local group, 
which may be called “x,” and that the women 5 and 6 are sisters, belonging to 
another local group “y.” The two groups are exogamous and intermarry, I 


further assume that, as was a common practice with the Kurnai, the two men 
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1 and 2 agreed to elope at the same time with the women 5 and 6; having done so 
1 became the husband of 5 and 2 of 6,9 being the son of 1 and 5, and 11 of 
2 and 6. 

There is individual marriage in the Kurnai tribe, and 1 is the individual 
husband (bra) of 5, yet 2, the brother of 1, is also the fra of 5, although there are 
no marital relations between them. The man 2'is the (,/) sister’s husband of 5. 
Similarly, it may be seen that the term matan (wife), includes also “ wife's sister,” 
and (m) “ brother's wife,” 

The parental term mwnagan (father) is applied by 9 ‘to 1, the individual 
husband of his mother 5, but it is also applied by him to 2 his father’s brother, 
between whom and 6 there are no actual marital relations. Moreover, it also 
includes “mother’s sister's husband,” that is the man 2. 

The term yukon (mother) is applied by 9 to his mother 5, and also to her 
sister 6, the titular wife of his father. 

The filial term Zit (child) is applied by 1 to 9, by 2 his titular father, by 5 his 
actual mother, by 6 his titular mother, and they follow correctly the premises of 
the parental terms. 

The term thvndung (elder brother) is taken as an example of all the fraternal 
terms, Assuming that the man 1 is the elder, then 9 is the elder brother of 11, 
they having the same fathers, the men 1 and 2, and also becanse 5 and 6 are their 
mothers, own and titular. 

I think that anyone who approaches this subject with an open mind and free 
from bias, will agree with me that the marital, parental, filial and fraternal terms 
of relationship of the Dieri, define the conditions of pirrawru marriage. These 
terms are quite inapplicable to the conditions of those tribes which have only 
individual marriage, and yet make use of the equivalents of terms which denote 
marriage of the pirrawre type. 

Mr. Lang says in the course of his adverse argument (op, ¢it., p. 43) “ What- 
ever the original sense of the names, they all now denote seniority and customary 
legal status in the tribe with the reciprocal duties, rights and Ryoutances: Ti es 
Tn these Dieri terms we certainly have “the original sense,” in so far that they 
exactly define the conditions to which they are applied. 

Mr. Lang also takes exception to the use of our terms to explain the 
application of the native words for relationships. He says (op. cit., p, 43)  Mani- 
festly there lurks a fallacy in alternately using ‘sons,’ for example, in our sense 
and then in the tribal sense, which includes both fatherhood, or sonship, in sense, 
and also tribal status and duties.” “The terms, in addition to their usual and 
gonerally accepted signification of relationship by blood, express a class or group 
relation quite independent of it". The reference for this quotation is given in a 
footnote as Roth, V.W.C. Queensland Aborigines, p. 56. 

Would Mr. Lang prefer that I should endeavour to explain to him the 
relationship of “son” by using only the Dieri words ? 

For instance! “In this case the ngatani and the ngatani-wake are both in the 
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same relation to their ngalamwra, yet the ngatani-wéka is not go near in the 
relationship as is his neyi the ngatani. This is because, although both are neyt, 
and ngwlate, they are murdu-mara and not halu-meare to each other, ete.” 

Perhaps on further consideration Mr. Lang may prefer my usual method of 
explanation, and also think it advisable to master the theory and practice of 
native relationships. F 

In these matters we are now down to bedrock, on the firm foundation of fact 
and not upon an insecure stratum of guesswork. 

Hitherto a student of the classificatory system, working at first hand among 
savage tribes, or in the study, with information at second hand, supplied by others, 
has been obliged to rely upon inferences drawn from the terms of relationship 
alone. But fortunately many tribes in Australia, over an area larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland, have, or had before we occupied their country, a system of 
marriage which supplies that evidence of fact, which up to the present time, has 
been wanting. Group-marriage, that is prrrauru, is a fact, and the terms of 
relationship define it, as our terms define our individual marriage and the family 
created by it. 

But even if Mr. Lang were correct in speaking of the pirrawru-marriage as a 
“sport,” it would not alter the fact, that the relationships, brought about by what 
he admits is a recognised union (op. cid, pp, 52, 53), are those which the terms 
define. Moreover there are no others, even as vestigiary survivals, to point to any 
earlier period of individual marriage, 

On examining the table of marital terms at the 
seen that they may be arranged in two 
relationships, the other with one term 
those words, 

The first includes the Dieri, Urabunna and Kurnandabnrj who have group- 
marriage, and the Narrinyeri, Arunta, and Wathi-Wathi who have not. The second 
includes all the other tribes, who have individual marriage, 

The Wathi-Wathi belong © 4 group of nations, whose north-western tribes are 
adjacent to the Dieri and Yantruwunta. At is significant that the Wathi-Wathi, 
who advanced eso group-marriage to individual marriage, should retain a marital 
term noput, which is as apparently the same as the Djeri nod and the Urabunna nupa, 

Peiernatising she conclusions which may be drawn from the facts stated, 
the principal point is that the original terms of relationship, such aa nom. indicate 
marriage on a wide scale, although restricted to a definite part of a tribe: We 
may conclude that there was previously a still Wider 
ship restricted. A further limitation then comes in by whi 
who are noa to each other are married by the kandri 

by pirravru also some of a man's brothers beoo 
his wife or wives, A larger number are only Hominally so, and this nay be con- 
sidered as a vestigiary survival of what was q reality before Sew 
kandri ceremony selected, so to Bay, OY some of the nee 

: toa brothers, 


end of this paper, it will be 
Broups, one with a single term. for all the 
for husband and another for wife, as I use 


me actually the co-hushands of 


« - 7 
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Later on with possible association of change of descent from the female to the 
male line, the pirrauru system was abandoned, the marital rights, formerly exercised 
by the pirrauru, being now seen at the time when the woman is actually handed 
over to one certain man, 

The handing over of a woman and the exercise of the former marital rights, is 
what I have spoken of as the jus prime noctis, Which Mr. Lang disputes. 

In the Kurnai tribe it is the fraternal group who exercise the right, that is, 
those who are the own or tribal brothers of the future husband and belong to 
his locality, any one of whom might have eloped with the woman if she had 
consented to accept him as her bra, The fraternal group, having exercised the 
right, has thereafter no further claim over the woman, who becomes the individual 
maian of the man with whom she eloped. 

This is not a solitary instance of the practice, and the Kuinmurbura are a good 
example. In that tribe it was the men who were in the relation of durki to the 
woman, who had access to her, and the relation of durki is the equivalent of 
now, 

This tribe has advanced to about the same point of social development as the 
Kamilaroi, having individual marriage and an analogous class organisation, yet it 
seems as if, in this practice, an old inborn right had been revived. 

If we go further back, in the line of advance, to the Kurnandaburi, who have 
group-marriage, as well as the equivalent of the Dieri tippa-malku, the same facts. 
meet us. It is the fraternal group of men who exercise a temporary right over 
the woman, all being abaija to her, which is, on the one side, the equivalent of the 
Dieri noa and on the other of the Kuinmurbura durki, 

I think we may see in these cases a change in the direction of individual 
marriage in the Kurnandaburi, and a survival of ancient custom in the Kuinmur- 
bura and the Kurnai. 

To this may be added that the Dieri betrothal was an encroachment upon 
pirraurn. : 

The practice of betrothal and that of giving a woman to a certain man, who 
had rendered some signal service to the kindred, for instance, by preventing blood 
revenge, or by holding the body at the burial ceremony, must have tended towards 
a feeling of proprietary right in the man over the woman so given. The practices 
of betrothal and gift are therefore early stages in the social advance, and must be 
taken into account in considering the general advance in Australian tribes. 

The accompanying table shows my evidence as to betrothal, and although not 
so complete as I could wish, certain conclusions may be drawn from it. 

Taking the Dieri as the starting point, the advance has been from the power 
of the mother and her brotliers to dispose of her daughter, to that of the mother 
and father; then to the father and in some cases to his eldest brother. These 
social changes have, speaking broadly, led to the establishment of individual 


' This summary was suggested to me by Professor Baldwin Spencer. 
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marriage, descent in the male line and an organisation, in some tribes, upon 
locality alone, 
It must be added, that no two tribes are at the same level in the advance, but 
that one has reached a certain point, while another is either behind or beyond it, 
It is evident, therefore, thnt neither the primitive nor the advanced position of any 
tribe can be determined unless all the factors are considered. It is only justifiable 
to restrict the investigation, where it is intended to determine whether a tribe is 
or is not advanced further than another, for instance, as to marriage, ceremonies, 
or beliefs, 
- When writing my Native Tribes of Sowth-East Australia I considered the 
possibility of the system of pirrawru having resulted from the development of an 
advance from an earlier form of promiscuity. But it has always been a principle 
of investigation with me, to base any conclusions, if possible, upon some evidence, 
and not to frame a hypothesis upon conjecture, as to what the conditions of 
ancient society may have been, 
In that feeling I wrote the passage which commences Chapter III (pp. 173, 
174) of my Native Tribes of Sowth-East Australia, in which I guarded myself from 
being thought, necessarily, to imply complete and continuous communism between 
the sexes, 
This was an amended form of a similar passage, which I wrote in the year 
1883 and which contains the same guarded expression’ Mr, Lang quotes (op, 
eit., p, 60) this pioneer work in preference to the later expression of opinion, 
and does not notice, so far as I have seen, the guarded expression in either of 
those works. 
The examination of Mr. Lang's criticisms, led me to a further examination 
of all the evidence I have, bearing on the terms of relationship, of the tribes 
of South-East Australia, most of which was collected during my earlier investi- 
gations. Thus I came to the important conclusion, that they afforded direct 
evidence of the former existence of gtoup-marriage in those tribes which have 
now only individual marriage. Moreover, that their terms of relationship are 
identical in application to the same individuals with those of the Dieri, and 
consequently a wider inference is justified, than 1 had thought possible, 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have come to the same conclusion by a compara- . 
tive study of the terms used by the Central and Northern tr 
ern tribes, Therefore 
speaking broadly, the terms of relationship used by the tribes of the Eastern 
half of Australia, point to this conclusion, ‘The same ¢ 
extended to the wise of the continent, eto ey 
The question then suggests itself, what may have beon the origin of the 
pirraure warriage of the Dieri? We find a starting point, in this inquiry, in 
the two exogamous classes, whose action prevents the marr a 


lirriage of brother anc 
sister. The next step onwards is their division into four sub-classes, mote 


' Journ. Anthrop, Inat., vol. xii, 1883, 
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possibly preventing the marriage of parent with child, followed, in the northern 
central tribes, by a further division into eight sub-classes. 

Tt is an accepted fact, that the numerons restrictions of marriage, in the 
Australian tribes, have been intentionally made, to prevent the union of those 
who are considered to be of “too near flesh.” I must point out here that 
there is no evidence whatever that the Australian tribes have any knowledge 
of any injurious effect produced by interbreeding. 

If we reverse the method, and trace back the successive changes, we shall 
find that the division into eight sub-classes is still proceeding in the southern 
Arunta. There are apparently only four sub-classes, Panunga, Bulthara, Purula 
and Kumara, but further inquiry reveals the fact that, for instance,a Panunga 
man is not allowed to marry any and every Parula woman. The latter are all 
divided into two groups, the members of one of which he may marry, whereas the 
others are strictly forbidden to him.’ The divisions are there, but have not yet 
received names. 

We may conceive the original segmentation to have been thought about, not 
by revolutionary, but evolutionary means, within the Undivided Commune. 

I picture the two segments as having group-marriage, controlled by a 
prohibition of brother and sister marriage, and the unsegmented whole with 
group-marriage, including that of brother and sister. 

Looking backwards into the unknown depths of time, far beyond the 
conditions just postulated, we may suspect a period of general promiscuity between 
the sexes, and not that “sanctity of individual marriage,” which, if I am not in 
error, is Mr, Lang’s theory. 


Manritan Terms. 







































F Husband's | (F) Sister's ; Wife's (M) Brother's 
vibes. | Husband. | "hiner | astand. | Wile sister. Fer 
Urabunna mu vee | MEP ---| Mepa | ipa ..) Sapa aon) OPE 
Kurnandabari aboifa | abaya Paes abaija —_,...| abaija orf GE | andar fas, 
Watu-Watu ..., oped  ...| moped =... | ope. nopui =... moped... mapa 
Wotjobaluk | nanitch =...) naniteh | namiteh—,,..| madjun matjen =...) matyun, 
Wurunjeri —..| sangurang....! nangwreng..... nangurwng... hintamg ....) biméang ._| bimbang, 
Kurnai | Gra... wien] Ore. woe | Oe... o| enter | maa =| min, 
Yuin .. ..| ferrama ...| ferrama ... farramwa ...| sadjandeuri | wadjunduri | sadjanduri. 
Narranreri....) mapa = ae ngaeirireld | moepd a = ’ ih 
Chepara eve] lteEmpagriang .... aubunping....| numageri ...) aubumpiaguae | ewdeapinges | invemerintes, 
Kamilaroi golid veo] goktel ---| Solid | wegina =... aging =.) gine, 
(Northern) tale ‘e 
Kuinmurbura..| awpa .—| apa cou) OOPS =| gingil | ging cs) grail, 
Kainbara | malawme .| malowme ....| molanme ,...) malemengan | malemungos malempngan, 
Aranta au.) MIG ont} MRO a. | GET ee a | | ree ou.) @Rarpe, 
Binbings ...|doikai ..|kothot | doikad | karina = | Barina...) Farina, 







Nors.—In the No eri = Cheparm tribes, the third term of the former, and the Uird and 
sixth of the latter suggest chaos in terms, or the retention of a term analogous to the Meri Fanart, 


* Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, Tie Vorthern Tribes, p. 97. 
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Tieri .| agaudri, 
Uratnunna  ....) wie... vs Feber, 
Kurnandaburi | ersian oa ‘ | cement, 
Wato-Watu ...) mami bel vane ft on) pe oe 1. 
Wotjobaluk .. w-| mage | bop. | Be i fy 
Wuarnnjer... | mance _| ba i baton, 
urnad ine ST ee yrbicon, 
Nuig 2. | See mmornmermgy, 
Narrinyeri | wtnghet =.) soinkasa .| scintane agingema, 
Chepara | deeming —....) dwyermg | daegeen fuynay, . 
Kamilarol TT paieheidied =| ea ede ms eee 
Euinmurburs. wu! bene wo) UE | ia aia, 
Eainharn | babota id aegag 
Arunia | eobager —.) tater. | twa. | mute, 
Binbings | dunt | tuffiaa — ....| bedjina kutjina. 


Nozn—The three first terme of the Yuin suggest changes in enen clears in this udyaneed tribe, 
In the Chepara the third and sixth terms follow apparently those in the Marital Table, 


Fintan Terms. 


Brother's! (M) Wife's | Siz I 
Tribe. | (M) Son, (™) eal ; aa’ =| (F) Bon, | ol eget Toure 











Dieri .... =| egafamera,..| sgofomery....) npofomera aE ee | a i 
Urabunna J baka | bieka = tioka oe aie Tore 
akg sg net ire = worus | Ores 

Watu-Wata ...| waipui | maiped ..| maipud | woipad | waipet fe 
Wotjobaluk .. jagelw&é =... agafuk =...) agaded | omaengyep__| oennnngyep snnneRgyep. 
Wurunjeri ...j amen.) cm ....| er | eowrwngin ,...| wurmagin .... un 
Kurnai ee” GNSS CEB alps hei al ee 
Yuin a es | | ee | woes] UDP an im ea || | PI, 
Narrinyeri ....| porlean ...| porlean ...) porlean” | porleam |_| porleam — ... porlean, 
Chepara a) Maring =.) waring =...) noring =.) woring =... | warring nearing. | 
Kuinwurbura..|maston ..| manbon = ..| manbow ...| axgin cove} gyn 

Kainbars wo | Mego ie) ee eet aogoin = __,.| mayota | od 
Arunta | @lfira | aliire | allire evo] rina w+ | mula vor} ttm ben, 
Binbinga' ....| katje-katja | katja-kutja | katja-katja ba | ee am 


a 
' 1 believe, but I am not quite certain, that the Hinbings term in the three lust columns is also 
hatja-batja, 





FrRarTernat TErus. 








b fies 
Thier pores per dine ear ith = oma aryl oni em den! BLUR. 
Urabunre., | Rate ee A eth. 
Kurnandaburi .. ..| kokwadi.. 4. «..| bobwndi..., et Ge 
W otu- Wata . fies Poets reat perry oe] ‘ fe | eaucs. “iN? 


Wotjobaluk we ee) HTT — oad cus) (hw ae se 2] — 
Wuranjeri voor ac] Damper ine meres rng. | Barrage, 
Kurnai... — | fieoduay = : i inns wa] thondun 
Yuin a viet | dading ee m ~-| deduag a 
Narrinyeri ~~ | polanat. ae element... =, | aalaman 
Chepars — et | fabomg .... ee : st is au! mabe f 
Kamilaroi (Northern) ...| fithi : de 
Kuinmurbura | mmraag ... 
MFR o., Ea | | ini 
Arunta =... — | Oilia 4... a 


Binbinga ..., = a = Poppa... 








inci il minramy, 
~~) obilia, 
vo! Pappa. 
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BETROTHAL IN THE Tripes oF Souru-East AUSTRALIA, 
rr 











Tribe, | Descent. | Marringe. | Betrothal, | Locality, 
Dieri ... ..|female ...! group | by motherand her sats, Lake Eyre. 
Kurnandaburi....| female —.... group father and mother Barcoo River. 
Wathi-Wathi | female...) individual ....| mother and her brothers .. i 
Wotjobaiuk ..| female _,...! individual ...| father and eldest son | | North-west Victoria, 





Mukjerawaint ...\ femulo —....) individual ...| father and eldest son with | North-west Victoria, 
parental cniseenee 


ha vnibae «| feral — ....) individual ...,) fathor apy «| South-west Victoria. 
| foto vue) Li vidal...) father ii = ws! Baek Viebtoris. 
Newey -| female —._,| individaal ....) father ne «| South of New South Wales, 
Wal «| female  ...| individual ..| father and mother .... ont New South Wales. 
Wolteroi” = | femule | individual ....) mother — = w| New South Wales, 
Wakelborn ....| female ~—.__| individual — | mother w+ «we au! Delyando River. 
Wiradjuri | female —| individual | fother =... ae aees| North of the Murray River. 
Kuinmurbura ... female | individual ....) father. | Broad Sound Queensland, 
dart erties By mule | individual ....| father and elder brother —.| Kuola. 
ai male | individual | elder brother of woman! _....| Mouth of River Murruy. 
ares male | Individual ..| father. oe EZ ., South Comt of New South 
Wales 
Chepara whe: bees | Individual ....| father and mother mother's | South Queensland, 


| brother. 


a 
* Neither the Eamilaroi nor the Kurnai have betrothal, Also the father at times. 
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THE ABORIGINES OF SUNGEI UJONG: 
By F, W. Kxocker, Curator, Perak State Museum, 
(Wira Puares XXV, XXVL] 


As far as I can ascertain, little of an anthropological value has yet been written of 
the aboriginal races inhabiting the hills of Sungei Ujong. This is perhaps surpris- 
ing, as the haunts and camping grounds of these tribes are easily accessible; and, 
indeed, the people are fairly well known to a good many Europeans, The informa- 
tion imparted in this paper, however, concerns more directly those tribes living in 
the hills which form the north and north-west boundaries of Sungei Ujong. The 
Balan Hills, which constitute the northern boundary, are the home of the greater 
number. To the north-west the camps have been considerably broken up by the 
approach of the railway; and other circumstances accompanying the advance of 
civilization have helped to scatter the people. A glance at the accompanying 
sketch map of the old State of Sungei Ujong will give a very fair idea of the 
geographical range of the wild tribes about to be described, Tt might, perhaps, be 
as well to mention here that the State of Sungei Ujong has now been merged into 
the newer state of Negri Sembilan ; but the name is still in use for describing the 
combined districts of Seremban and the Coast, 

The aborigines of Sungei Ujong are popularly known by the name of Orang 
Bukit, the same name under which certain people in Selangor have been described 
by Messrs. Annandale and Robinson (vide Fasciculi Malayenses, Anthropology, 
part 1, pp. 48-57), By many of the Malays living in close contact with them they 
are also called Orang Raiat, the term commonly used for landowners. Ocrasion- 
ally I have heard them refer to themselves as Sakai; hut on being eross-questioned 
they admitted using the term simply because people persist in calling them by it. 
They deny positively that they are Sakai or of Sakai origin, They assert that the 
Sakai is a race of people, small of stature, much smaller than they themselves, 
living principally at Ulu Pahang and other remote parts of the Poninsula, 
Further, they say that the Sakai are covered with hair like the beasts of the 
forest; and that on mecting their own people they are afraid and run away, They 
have also a legend in respect to the Sakai which tells how the parents plant a 
perang in the fore-arm of the young, both male and female, projecting a few inches 

beyond the elbow. The flesh grows round it and it eventually becomes part of the 
fore-limb. In after life this limb weapon is used to clear the jungle, and not for 
hostile purposes, 
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There are apparently two distinct races of aborigines in Sungei Ujong—Orang 
Serlanus' or Mentra? and Orang Bersisi’ This paper concerns principally the 


former; but the two races 
resemble one another closely, 
and in some parts of the State 
they interbreed. The principal 
distinction seems to be the 
dialect, the Orang Bersisi having 
one of their own, whilst the 
Orang Berlanus adopt the 
Malay language, slightly modi- 
fied im accent, and with an 
inflection entirely different to 
that of the Malays. Out of a 
list of some three hundred 
words I was only able to detect 
the few given in Appendix IT 
as differing entirely from the 
Malay dialect. These, curiously 
enough, do not at all resemble 
the corresponding words in the 
Bersiai dialect, whilst many of 
the Bersisi words are identical 
with words collected from the 
wild tribes living at the Ulu 
Plus in Perak. Neither of 
these racea can go back further 
in their past history than the 
days when they were hunted 
and persecuted by the Malays, 
which lasted until the British 
Protectorate was established 
in the State. They suffered 
severely, in common with the 
Malays of Sungei Ujong, at the 
hands of a powerful and war- 
like race of Malays concen- 
trated at Kajang in Selangor, 
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and known as the Orang Rawa, These people constantly raided both the 
Malays and aborigines of Sungei Ujong, killing the » n and seizing the women 
and children, In those days many members of the tribes living on the Balan 
Hills fled into Malacca; some of them have since returned and brought back 


! Bilanasor Blanch, 


® Mantra or Meatira, i Se sizi. 
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with them friends made whilst living in that territory, but likewise Orang 
Berlanus, Living amongst the Balau and Beranang people, also, are men and 
women from the adjoining district of Jelebu and from the State of Pahang, all 
claiming to be Orang Berlanus or Mentra. These Pahang people talk of another 
race in that country called the Orang Scntong, with whom, as also with the 
Orang Bersisi, they positively assert they do not mix. 

In stature the aborigines of Sungei Ujong are short, but well and proportion- 
ately built, The average height of the men, taken from thirteen adults, works out 
at 1562 m. (say 5 feet 1 inch), and four adult women give a mean height of 
1436 m. The limbs are stoutly made, and the breasts of the men are developed 
to a degree of noticeable prominence. The skin, of a reddish brown tint, is quite 
free from all diseases, and even in aged individuals the form does not reach that 
degree of emaciation characteristic of aborigines in other parts of the Peninsula. 
The body and fore-limbs are quite free from hair, but the lower parts of the 
legs are frequently covered with long wiry hair. In one instance (Batin Jalel) 
hair was conspicuous on the chest as well as the lower limbs, whilst, on the face, hair 
of a wiry texture grew abundantly. The hair on the head is black, thick, and, for 
about an inch from the root, straight, graduating to sharp curls at the end. Some- 
times the hair on the head is cut quite short, when its appearance is straight; 
whilst cut to a few inches in length, it gives a Wavy appearance. Occasionally they 
shave their heads, having a variety of ways of treating it: (a) shaved all over, (4) 
shaved off on the crown only, leaving a thick halo-shaped mop round the head, 
(c) shaved off at the back and sides, what is left forming a large tassel over the centre 
of the forehead, (d) shaved off at the back and on the crown to form a thick semi- 
circular mop in front extending from ear to ear, The women dress their hair 
similarly to the Malay women, and never cut or shave it, b 
frequently asserts itself. 

The face, in the men, is angularly wedge-shaped; but in the women the 
sharpness of the angles is not so pronounced and cay be more precisely described 
as rounded wedge-shaped. The cheek-bones are high and prominent, but prog- 
nathism is entirely absent. The forehead js deep, broad, and very slightly 
rounded, The nose is narrow and concave at the bridge, widening out below and 
becoming broad and flat, with nostrils inclined to “ppear dilated. The eyes are 
oval : not absolutely almond ; in fact, at times (moments of delight and surprise) 
they are almost round. The pupil is dark brown, and, glanced at casually, might 
be taken for black. The mouth is large and straight, with thick prominent lips. 
The teeth, otherwise good, are hopelessly stained, and in old age ruined, by the 
habitual chewing of sirih, pinang-nut, gambier and tohaceo, The children both 
boys and girls, are bright and intelligent. Their skin has a lighter shade sik the 
adults, and the body is generally of a healthy appearance, The stomach is always 
protuberant. 

The gait of these aborigines is a short, quick step, 
the hips, which exhibit movements of great muscular for 


ut the curly nature 


palpably originating from 
ce whilst in motion. ‘Trees 
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are climbed by catching hold of the trank with both hands, throwing out the body 
and walking up it, as it were. Their powers of endurance are great. 

Intellectually the Orang Bukit of Sungei Ujong is wonderfully bright. He 
thinks for himself and he acts for himself, and, moreover, has by far a greater con- 
ception and mental grasp of things alien to his nature than more civilized 
natives of his country. He has a keen sense of wit, and is quick at repartee, 
The love of animals is another trait deeply rooted in his nature, and every 
camp has its canine pets as well as domestic fowls, The dogs are slight in 
build, of a light tawny colour, tail carried in a drooping position and ears pointed 
and erect. They are very hostile towards white strangers. The men know the 
wild dog (S’rigalah) well; but on being asked to secure one, either dead or alive, 
they refused, on the grounds that their affection for them was too great (banyak 
sayang). To give their remark its due significance, I ought perhaps to state that 
during the three years I was amongst these people, this was the only request they 
ever refused me. On the other hand, they lavished on me unasked-for presents of 
plaited-grass bags and mats made by the women, fowls, eggs, Malacea canes, and 
fruit from their orchards. 

As far as I could ascertain during my long experience and close acquaintance- 
ship with these aborigines, they live u strictly moral life, and adultery and divorce 
are unknown to them. A man has but one wife at a time, though they see no 
objection (excepting the very natural one of being unable to provide for more) to 
a man having two or three wives. They have, apparently, no inclination towards 
crime or immorality in any form. They possess no idea of warfare or racial strife, 
and freely admit their preference for a life of seclusion and peace, 

The Orang Bukit is born, arrives at man’s estate, is married, and eventually 
dies, without the performance of any ceremony or rite to mark any one of the 
events. Marriage is merely a mutual compact entered into by the two parties 
concerned, and co-habitation is sufficient to acknowledge a man and woman as 
husband and wife. Death is treated in much the same casual way. The corpse is 
laid to rest on its back in a hole a few feet deep, the relatives mourning the loss 
for three days; but the “ mourning” consists merely of voluntary confinement to 
the camp. In the event of two or three deaths occurring in the same camp at 
short intervals, the place is deserted and a fresh camping ground is selected. They 
have no belief in a spiritual existence in any form after death; and, in one instance, 
when first questioned on the subject, it seemed to strike them as rather humorous, 
evoking much laughter. Of ghosts, phantoms, good and evil spirits, supernatural 
signs or warnings, they apparently know nothing; and I have known many instances 
when, without the slightest hesitation, they have felled jungle, denounced by Malay 
and Chinese wood-cutters as haunted. 

All the tribes of the Orany Berlanus, in Selangor, Pahang, and other parts of 
Negri Sembilan as well as Sungei Ujong, have their own chiefs, generally three in 
number, These, in order of rank, are:—/, Batin, J, Jinang, J/7, Jok'ra* The 
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Malay title of Pénglima is also largely in use; but as far as I could ascertain, it 
carried with it no authority. The Batin is the man respected by the people as 
their Head ; but there is no actual discipline enforced, and they live untrammelled 
by any self-made laws or rules. The right of succession to a chieftainship passes 
down to the eldest male child of the late Chief's sister. 

The original dress of the aborigines of Sungei Ujong was a loin-cloth made 
from beaten-out bark. Sarongs, pantaloons, and clothes of various descriptions, 
obtained by bartering with Malays and Chinese, are now worn by most of them, 
In the jungle, however, the loin-cloth, now made of a piece of rag, is still the 
favourite costume. In a few instances the long garb of the Malay-woman 
(Kabaya) is worn by the women over a sarong. The use of personal ornaments 
has also been copied from the Malays by many of the females; such as necklaces, 
brooches, ear-rings and bangles, ‘There is an entire absence of the more primitive 
methods of body decorations. Nose-quills and skewers are not known to them, 
Tattooing and painting of the face are not practised, and necklaces of animals’ 
teeth are never made, 

The habitations of the Orang Bukit are of a varied character: in some cases 
extremely primitive, in others more advanced, Malay ideas having become blended 
with their own, Their original idea of a dwelling, however, appears to be little 
more than a shelter. The soil is first dug up and then trampled down in order to 
make a hard floor and to stop the vegetable growth. Aronnd this area is con- 
structed a hut of bark walls, covered by a roof, with sloping sides, made of inter- 
laced palm-leaves. Inside is erected a low platform, not more than a few inches 
off the ground, composed either of split bamboo or of young trees lashed together 
with rattan. Over this plaited-grass mats are spread. This type of dwelling is 
still in vogue amongst the tribes living in the more remote parts of the State and 
not yet influenced by Malay ideas. 

The food of the Orang Berlanus consists principally of rice and the root of 
the tapioca plant (whi kayu). These are boiled in a small earthenware pot, 
procured either from a Malay or Chinaman, and afterwards eaten off a wild 
banana-leaf “ plate.” Birds, monkeys, and other animals killed with the blow-pipe 
are roasted by just throwing the meat on the burnt embers. On rare occasions a 
fowl is killed, but the eggs are eaten regularly, Water is Stored in large bamboos 
and usually drank with the aid of a coconut shell or a leaf “cup,” They obtain 
fire by means of ordinary safety matches, but it does not tak 
remember the days when flint and steel, procured from the 
this purpose, Parangs, forged by Chinese blacksmiths, are y, 


OW universally used 
the aborigines of Sungei Ujong. Obsolete guus, Tower m bY 
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the difficulty of procuring caps, 
The blow-pipe is still the favourite weapon, and both the Orang Berlanus and 
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the Orang Bersisi make their own. As in other parts throughout the Peninsula, it 

consists of an inner and outer tube. The outer tube is always in one piece, but 

the inner is composed of two lengths joined by a short piece of bamboo. On to the . 
end of this pipe is fixed a truampet-shaped mouth-piece of asoft wood. This is often 

coloured a bright scarlet with a “paint” produced from the berries of the rotan -. 
Jjernang, or dragon's blood (Calamus draco). A leat (dahun) of the palas palm (licwala ; 
peltata) is often used to help fix this mouth-piece more firmly to the pipe. The outer 

tube is bound at both ends with small rings of plaited grass to prevent splitting of ‘il 
the bamboo; and, in addition, the distal extremity is always smeared over thickly ! 
with a black resin, for about seven inches. At the aperture this resin is moulded over e 
to form a lip, and as the dart passes through this a sharp whistle is emitted from | 
the pipe. The Orang Bukit says that a blow-pipe which does not give forth this 

whistle when blown through sharply, is practically useless; for he argues that the 
whistle speeds the dart and sends it straight to the object aimed at. In substance 
this should be true, as the narrowing of the aperture by the lip should act as a 
sort of choke, and without the lip the sound cannot be produced. A portion of 
this pipe is invariably of a brown shade, The parts left white are decorated with 
crude geometrical figures, which are scratched with the point of a small knife 
(golok) and afterwards coloured with charcoal. The average length of a blow-pipe 
is 7 feet, though they occasionally ran to 8 feet and over. 

The quiver is made from a large bamboo, and is ornamented with designs 
similar to those incised on the blow-pipe. The upper part is neatly bound with 
plaited rattan, leaving about half an inch bare for the cap to fit on. The latter 
is generally a piece of hollowed-out wood, split here and there to give it the right 
shape and size to fit the quiver, which is effected exactly by rattan binding. It 
usually takes the shape of a dome, and is hinged on to the quiver with a piece of 
string. There is a movable rattan binding (simpai /arat) to which is attached 
the cord for fastening the quiver round the waist. At the bottom of the quiver a 
patch of resin is always kept for the purpose’ of fixing on the heads of the darts 
which invariably become loose. Inside, the darts are kept separately in a skeleton 
of small canes, the central space of which is reserved for the plugging wool. The 
darts average 74 inches in length, and are made from the hard stem of a grass, 
fitted with a conical-shaped piece of pith. The other end is sharply pointed and 
rolled in the poison, being nicked immediately above in order that the tip shall 
break off in the wound. The poison is produced from the sap of the Upas tree 
(Antiaris torwaria) and the leaves of a creeper. It is stored in small cane 
thimbles, high up inside the huts, presumably out of the reach of the children. In 
loading the blow-pipe the Orang Bukit first inserts the dart in the mouth of the 
pipe, and then plugs it with a small portion of the wool. In “firing” he clutches 
the weapon with both hands close up to the mouth, his upper lip over-laps the 
mouth-piece and his lower lip is tucked in below. He gives a strong, sharp puff, 
aiming above the object. 

Throughout the country the Orang Berlanus make and play various musical 
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instruments. There are two or three species of flutes. One, the sintoh-swng,' is 
about a foot long with five or six small holes, resembling closely the European fife. 
Another, the ¢eAdong2 is not ‘more than five inches in length, open at one end, a hole 
hored through the septum at the other, and a large hole in the body of the 
instrument to blow through, This is clutched in both hands, and, by a skilful 
manipulation of the tip of the thumb of the left hand over the hole at the septum 
end, and the lower fleshy part of the thumb of the right hand over the open end, 
five distinct fluty notes are obtained. A stringed instrument, called the geranting? 
is made from a bamboo, 2 inches in diameter and about 15 inches long. This is 
provided with two, sometimes three, strings (made of finely-pared cane), passed 
through a hole at the bottom (septum) end, where they are held by a piece of 
wood, and bound round the instrument at the top end. There is a small wooden 
bridge, and generally three frets. The instrument has four longitudinal splits of 
about 10 inches, dividing it into four segments, each with a swall hour-glass- 
shaped hole. They also make and play a Jew’s harp similar to that of the Malays. 

Most of the aboriginal tribes of Sungei Ujong clear a small portion of the 
jungle in the plains at the foot of their hillside homes, and plant padi, This they 
have learnt from the Malays, so that their methods of growing and reaping the 
crop are identical with those of the Malay, Hill padi is also grown in some parts, 
and Indian corn more frequently. They all cultivate the tapioca plant, the root of 
which is their favourite food. The people living in the valley of the Labu, and 
some at Batang Benar, have well-kept settlements with 40-year-old coconut and 
pinang palms, which would indicate their abandonment of the nomadic existence 
peculiar to these people throughout the Peninsula, There are also banana palms, 
sugar-cane, jack-frnit trees and gourds, The people at Kuala Linggi, who are 
Orang Berlanus, were making an effort three years ago to grow the nipah palm. The 
aborigines of Sunget Ujong are allowed by Government to make all these clearings 
and cultivate rent free. They also have orchards, which consist of durian, 
mangosteen, langsat, rambutan, and other jungle fruit-trees, which they hold free of 
charge, or in some cases pay a nominal rent of 25 cents per annum. In the event 
of the land containing these being requisitioned for mnining, they receive 
compensation from the miner. 

At the source of the Broga‘ river in the Balau Hills, the men there carried on 
for some time a small water-course tin mine, which they worked erratically by 
primitive methods, The ore washed ont was sold or bartered in Broga village ; 
but their nomadic habit prevailing caused the spot to be abandoned. Other 
sources for bartering are derived from jungle produce, largely in demand by the 
more civilized native races inhabiting Sungei Ujong; «g., rattan, bark, wild honey 
and jungle fruits. They will also barter or sell their labour by felling jungle for 
the miners and planters, 

The Orang Berlanus counts, Le., what little counting ‘he has to do, as he speaks, 


| Strtunceng=turwcang-tunnang, 1 Tlimg=mouthpiece, 
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in Malay. He has very little retentiveness for figares, and as far as time is concerned 
cannot reckon beyond the day after to-morrow. Iwas fortunate enough once to 


secure a stick which had been used as a tally for a number of fruit trees for which - . 
compensation had to be paid. This has already been described in the Jowrnal of the 
Federated Malay States Musewm, vol. i, No, 2, pp. 60 and 61, Pl. V. 7 ; 
Aprennix I. 
A Snort VocapuLany or tHe Bersist [Bésist] Diauecr.’ 
Human Eis iy 7 
Child wh a» Gunwa, Man, old... we Kant. rn 
[Keun or Kénon.] » young ...  ... Myon. 
Father cree, 4 Mother asl «aaa Droits: 
Husband... «.. Umal. Person woe, Mf [Ma] 5 
[of Rémol, Amul, ete] | Wife... ... — ... @adok. | 
Man... ... ... AMfal ual. Woman... .... Afat gadok, 
[Ma’ wmal 7] | 
Anatomy. 
Arm... see ove Chelth, Hed ws ws, Ki” | 
[?=Chéteh.] | Hips... ... ... Bantar (M.) | 
Arm-pit ... ..._Kichek. Knees. sce svs Dest 
Beard... ss oFeangyut (M.) [M. Zutut.] | 
Blood ve wee Mahum, Teg. ct lea «© x 4Rgak —s | 
Body... 4. «.. Badang(M.) | Moustache ... — ... Mései. 
Breasts? 0... ss, Doh, ; [M. Miset,] | 
Chest wie ave Genal, Mouth an Savy Panny, , a 
Chin... ...  ... Chinkwk, Nail... 0... Kathe (ML) mm 
Barc ace 20 ne TONG, Neck... 1. ... Zeher QML.) " 
Rye: as 6 nest is alle Nose... 9... Mer® [7 MO], . 
Finger, index , ‘Skins. as | 1. Auli (M) a 
» little... Jari (M.) Stomach ... .. Er'oich, - 
» 2ndor 3rd . [edb ai . a 
ee re Teoth.:; vicars Lemang: 
Fore-arm =... —... Bling, Thigh renee Berl 
Fore-head ... «2. Kening. [tad | 
[ef M. Kéning.] | Thumb ne bee Thu jari (M.) ; - 
Hate... hes i Sa Wahi et ee RM ae. 
Hand ti + issn aj 
a 


' The standard form of transliteration has been added in square brackota [ ], 
x2 
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Clothing, ete. 
Hip-cloth f ... 9... Su. Nose-quill —_ 
ere nee Tattoo = 
Necklace... -» Dokar. 
Food, 
Rice, cooked ... .. Nasi (M.) Rice, unhusked a Br, 
» uncooked .. Beras(M.) Tapioca «1 Black. 
[B¥ras.] 
FTonuse, ete, 
Bed .. Baring. House +. Dong. 
te Mal. Bacay, “to recline,”] Musie ... Bunyih, 
Box , ave ave, Oho, [M. Benyi.] 
Door ... we = eee Pint (M.) Plantation. . Umat. 
Fire ... ue ak a Huma or Uma.) 
Floor ... sind ..» Lantok. Roof .. . Flong, 
[cf Lantol: long = tree-bark, because | Scent... w+» Bawi (M.) 
of its material,] Smoke ove helul [Jetuk], 
Grave ves ees Amul, Window -- Jenddela (M.) 
[? Kémut.] 
Weapons, ete. 
Blow-pipe . Balav® [Belau}, | Poison .» Jpoh (ML) 
Darts asi ... Damak., Quiver -- Look* [? Luk}, 
[M. Derek] 
Zoology. 
(a) Mammals, Dog, Domestic .. dor, 
Antler ive ... Gading (M.) (In neighbouring dinlects, Cha or 
Ape, Gibbon ... +» Timor, Cho'.] 
[of Tembok.] | Dog, Wild + S'rigalad, 
Bear... 4... Bruang (M.) [M. Srigala.] 
Beast “iF «+ Einettang (ML) Elephant -+» Merat[? Mérat), 
Boar, wild ... ... Ketoo Flying Fox ... -- Alwang (M.) 


[Aetw or Kew] | Gaur... 


Cat, domestic «++ Kuching (M.) | Goat... 
Civet-cat .., ve Ginging, Horn ... “i 
(? Jinseny.) | Leopard — ... 
Chevrotain .:. ... Kanchek. 
Haas [M. Kanehil,] Monkey, Leaf 
Deer, Barking vs» Atjang (M.) » Macaque 
» Sambur + Aves (ML) 


«+ S'ladany (M.) 
-. Kambing (M.) 
.. Gading (M.) 

-» Rimau binteng 


(M.) 


(AL. Cynomoigus) Krak (M.) 
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Monkey, Macaque (c) Reptiles. 
(M. nemestrinus) Kok, ... Boya [M. Buaya]. 
Porcupine ...  .... Babilandak(M.) | Frog... ... Katak (M.) 
Rat...  ... ++. Ganek[? Kane’}, Lizard Chitchak. 
Rhinoceros... —.... Badak (M.) [M. Chichak.] 
Squirrel .. Tupai (M.) Monitor Lizard =... Biawa (M.) 
Thiliscs. 9 icon) sav. Sor (MG) Snake . Tigor. 
Tapir .. Tenok. [? Tia or Tijau.} : 
: [M. 7&nok.] (d) Fish, | 
Tiger .-» Ahah [A’a}. ; - 
oak sc Ee Fish ot .. Kah, 
(e) Invertebrates. 
(b) Birds. Beetle “Es .. Kumbang (M.) 
Argus Pheasant .., K’woh. Butterfly ... «« Klebok. - 
cM. yoy or Kwau.] [? Klabok or K#labok.] 
Bird -.- Chim. Centipede ... .. Kiyip. 
Duck vo. Iti (M. Itek], Cicadas.» ~Ss.-Ritang-riang (M.) ’ 
wee aee tee Kupor [? KEpo'], Mosquito... .. Agal. 
Fowl, Domestic ... Ayam (M.) [? Agai: ef. M. Agas, “ sand-tly ”.] 
Hornbill .. Enggang (M.) Sand-fly ... ... Mai. 
Jungle. 
Bamboo .» Buluh (M.) «Seed ... Bit (ML) 
Branch ... Batang (M.) Stick ... Tongkat (M.) 
Flower ... Bunga (M.) Stone .«. Batu (M.) 
Fruit ... Plih. Swamp ... Paya (M.) 
Jungle ...— ... Marih [? Méri). Thorn ... Durih (M. Duri] ‘ 
, to fell (big), Gor long. Track ... Rentis (M.) 
»  w» (small) [Gah long] Tree... ... Tekor long . 
--» eve Dahun (M.) Wood .- Long. 
Mud ies .-- Luk, 
Colours. 
Black a Reds.” “ess 
Blue ay i All Malay words. | White ak } All Malay words. | 
Green Yellow... 
Physical Geography, etc. 
Cape .-» Tanjong (M.) Down-stream ... dlir (M) 
Cold wre any S@Gue [M. Séjuk]. ... Chong. 
Day... .«...  ... Hari (M,) Hot... a. —-...Panas (il) 
Daylight .. Choi. Land Teh? Y 
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Lightning ... .. Kilat (M.) River, source of .., Ula (M.) 
Moon w. Sulan (M.) Sea... . Laut (ML) 
Mountain ... ... Dol, Sky... aaa (M.) 
Night iA «+» Doi, “ao Lange M. Langit.) 
Rain ‘Fs .. Gemar, Star .. Bintang (M.) 
e Gemd or Gimar] | Sun... a. aes Afata-hari (ML) 
Rapid . Churan, Thunder wo» Petth [M. Peter], 
tt ef. M. Choram,] Uprstream .., ye» Olu (ML) 
River .. Sungei (M.) Water re .«« Doh, ; 
» mouthof ... wala (M.) 
Personal Pronown, 
ern zee v» Heh (of. Hé ov He’ in neighbouring dialects = you,] 
Demonstrative Pronouns, 
That kD ced RS: | This w-. Nihot (t= Naha.) 
Adjectives, 
Bad .. von Suchet, Little oe wee Chol 
[Pet Su'ut = rotten.) | A little ws Munehut. 
Big ... . Kadai, Long ... delang. 
Bitter .». Kedeh, Old ... vs Twa (ML) 
Blind .. Buta (M.) Round . Bulat (M.) 
Brave .. Brant (M.) Sharp ces -.. Bukeut, 
Clean (see good) ... Lem, Short on + Welok, 
Clever .. Serut, Slow .. Pérlahan- 
[? Seri « or Sérd° = “ know,"] | pérlahan (M.) LPlan-plan,] 
Crooked ... Bengkol: (M.) | Sonr.., 1. nee dase (ML) 
Difficult vee Suserh (M.) Strong 4. ws. Kiwat (M.) 
Dirty »«. Koto [M. Kotor}. Sweet val --» Manis (M.) 
Dry... .-. Kering (ML) Thick woe ed, 
[Kéring.] | Thin aus .. Maseh, 
Easy -. Sen’ang (M.) Thirsty . Cheidok, 
[Stneng.) | Tired .. Panat 
False - Bohong (M.) [M. Pénat.] 
Familiar -.. Biasa (M.) True x. - Hahwn, 
Fast... wae Ofte, [2 Nahén or Vahol = true] 
Flat... »-» Cheper (M.) Wet... ; » Dubud. 
Foolish ws. Boiloh (M.) Wicked ...  ... Jahat (M.) 
Good w+» Lem, Wide :. Lebar [M, Lebar, ] 
Hungry oo Silih, Young we» Mila (ML) 
Lazy woe Blah, 


= an 


peal 
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Adverbs. 
All ... ... Sumua (M.) Left... ... Kiri (M.) 
Before .. Dapan (M.) Much .. Nyum, 
Behind .. Chelong. [? Nom or num.] 
[? Chelona = back.] | Near .. Meng. 
Far ... . Lup. Right .. Kenan. 
Here . Nihot. [M. Kanan] 
[See “this.”] | There .-- Hookih [Huki). 
Interrogatives. 
How many ... ... Berapa (M.) Where - .. Mana (M.) 
[Bérapa.] Why .. Awat (M.) 
What .. Namat [Nama'), 
Verbs. 
Awaken .. Dek, Have not ... ... Tada (M.) 
Bite ... Gigit (M.) Hold .. Pegang (M.) 
Born .-. Kenon. [? P&gang.| 
[? Kénon, of.“ child.”] | Kill... ... Kapong. 

Call... ... Temor. Kneel ... No word. 

[Témoh or Témong.} | Know ... Surut. 
Catch see Tgup. [? Sérét, see “ clever.” | 

[? Igap or Higap.] | Laugh .-« Glok. 
Climb ... Kayal, | Light .-- Lok, 
Come .- Mai. Listen ... Kaiyung. 
[of. M. Mari] | Live .. Fis. 

Cook .- Tekong. [? Ris = alive.) 
Cut... ... Kitong. Look .. Kelau [?Cheliau). 
Dance ... Menari (M.) Place eu . Tahoi. 

. Die... .. Kubus* [Kebus}. [? of. the o or perys = that, there.] 
Do ... ... Kapoi. Play .. Main-main (M.) 
Do not .. Bur [? Bo), Prick ... Tikam (M.) 

[7 lit.: eat water = cha doh (or dé0).] Push .-- Tolak (M.) 
Eat... s+ vee Ohechah,® Release ... Loh, 
Extinguish... .-. Lut, Return sey Uae: 

Fight .. Gadow (M.) Run... .-- Dut [? Dub], 
[? Gado’) | See... ... Kaiyi. 

Give ... Kajun, Shake eee te 

Go ... .-. Chochor. Sick (to be)... 

Have .. Ada (M.) » (lever)... = rae [tehat} 
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Sing... ‘a --» Menanyi (M.) Take ses ... Kakul. 
Sit... 0... 5 Kwan [ 
Sleep J +. Jitik, Tell... tse ..- Bilang (M.) 
Smell ssp ««» Hun. Wait tes -»- Doi, 
Speak oa -.. Chakap (M.) Walk ae as Oe, 
Stand «s+ ave Ten [2 JOng), Want = --» Gah, 
Stare ws eve Pengong. Wash w+» ene Chuchi (M.) 
Steal “a0 +» Sisit, Weep sve --» Nyum. 

[See “Thief,” in Plus Sakai [? Nyam or yam,] 

vocabulary. ] Work owe ..» Kerja (M.) 

Strike sa .-» Kapet, [? Kerya.] 
Swim ms .-» Beranang (M.) Wound a... ee Pris, 


No. ... aap he ..- Ret. 


Numerals. 
One... iv Moi. Three ada +» Umpih [émpi’}. 
Two... is ..» Ma. From “4” onwards the numbers 
| are borrowed from the Malay language. 


Obs.—There is no word for ghost, good or evil spirit, etc. 


N.B.—Words marked “(M.)” are Malay words actually in use among the 
Orang Bersisi. 


Words marked * coincide with the Ulu Plus words. 


The pronunciation of the words is based on that used in Swettenham’s 


Malay Dictionary [but there are exceptions, eg. Ketoo= Kétu (pig) and hookih = 
hukei (there), ete.J—Ep, 


Aprenpix IL. 


A Snort List of Worps ix Usk AMONG THE Oranc Ber.anvs [BELANas, ] 


Father ae . Bapai, Forearm .., .. Sebeh. 


[Mal. Bapa.] [? Jébeh or Chébeh.] 
Mother .., «-» Moi, Forehead ... --. Kening. 
Child ine ws EBnek. [of Mal, Kéning.} 
[o/. Malay “ Anak") 
Wife fv «-. Awak, Elephant ... v=» Permasil. 


Husband ... -. Awak, Tiger ot -+» Gubin, 
Malay. sins) s.. Jebok [Jébo"], [in neighbouring dialect = *dog.”} 
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+ 


fef. Mal, Mari. 


Terms used by the “ Orang Berlanus’ 
af the Wow-pipe 
Blow-pipe oss 
Outer pipe 
Inner , 
Mouth of blow-pipe 
Distal end of blow-pipe 
Inside of ditto, which is ans with 
resin in the shape of a “lip"t 
increase the speed of the dart 
Resin on the distal end of blow-pipe... 
Ornamentation on blow-pipe ... 
Quiver .. 
Cap of auives a 
Bindings around quiver, in teas a 
the top. 


Patch of resin on bottom of quiver to 
fix head on darts ... 

Darts ... 

Head of dart 

Cases for dart ... 


Down for plugging mouth of blow-pipe 
when “ firing 


Wild pig . Isim [of. Risim.] Give 
Porcupine .. . Eator. [ef Mal. Beri] 
Deer (Sambur) . Guntan, Cut... ... Kerat 
Butterfly .. Clabok, [Mal, Kérat, | 
| LXlab or Kélabok,] Raise . Bawa. 
Mosquito ... » Gemos [Mal Bawa.) 
[or Kemmis. | Carrel .. Klahih. 
(Mal. Béerk?laAi.] 
a Og Rimbda.] [¢f: Mal. Sapu, “to wipe,” “to sineep."] 
Tree ~ Sohn, All .. Mahit, 
[Mal. Pohon.] No ... .. Nyap. 
Lazy . Plasup, 
Come eve Afat, Dry . Tohu. 


[? ef. Mal. fohor, “ shallow.”] 


" (Bélanas) for the different parts 
and quiver. 

Temiang [Témiang], 

Tagor. 

Anak temiang. 

Tebong { Tébong], 

Lengat. 


Sengloh, 

trelah, 

Hokeh (ef, Mal. Ukir]. 

T lah. 

Tunghap lah, 

(1) Simpar tujoh: (2) Stmpai lapan; 
(3) Simpai lima; (4) Simpai 
larat [ef. Mal, Simp), 


Kaboh t'lah, 

Damak [Mal. Damak). 

Pabong. 

P'lek fin neighbouring dialects, 
pélat and pelaif]. 


Rabok [Mal. Rabok]. 


' ‘The usual Malay word for “raise” is anghat, which also means “to carry or bring” [Mal. 
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ORANG BUKIT (BBLANAS), FiG, 2—ORANG HOKIT (HELANAS), 
(sKK Arr. Ivy, so, 2) (SkE ATP, 1¥, XO. 4.) 





rids. 3, 4, 5.—oRANG BUKIT: HALP CASTE BESISI AXD BELANAS. 
(Ske APP. IV, NO. 17.) 


THE ABORIGINES OF SUNGEI UJONG. 





Journal of fhe Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol, XFIT, 1007, Plate TXT. 





viii, 1—ORASG PURITY (ELAN AS). FIG, 2.—ORANG MUKIT (BELAX AS). 
(SKE APE. 1¥, sO. 1.) (SKE APT. IV, xo. II.) 





Flos. 3 AND 4.—ORANG BUKIT (NELANAS). (SEE APF, Iv, wo. 12.) 
THE ABORIGINES OF SUNGEI DJOKG, 

























Lo a - 1 —_— ————— = = ee 
ta 
Aprenpix [V.—Descarrive CHakacrEns. 
Number ... = l - | a 4 i 6 7 | 5 10 ll 12 , 1 14 
Tribe | Orang Bukit, | Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. 
Name. ..| Batin Jalel, Penglima Penglima Jok'r. Tunggal. Benot. Kulup. G'lek. Sengor Raja. Penglima Ladek, Jekas. 3'Inah. 
| Gerum. Gajal. i 
Bex F F 3 a i é s é 3 3 ? i lees 
| 
Locality... ...| Ulu Beranang.| Ulo Taran. | Ulu Beranang,| lu Beranang. | Ula Beranang.| Ule Tarun, | Ula Beranang,| Ulu Beranang. | Uly Beranang.| Ulu Beranang.| Ulu Tarun. Ulu Boranang. | Vin Beranang. | Ulu Beranang. 
| 
Age : +45 +38 +28 +56 +18 +12 +9 £14 + 30 + 40 £3 +30 + 26 
| 
Condition Stout. Medium, Medium and Poor. Stout. Stout. Medium. Stout. Medium. Stout. Medium, Medium. Stout. 
Skin colour —_,..| Reddish brown.| Pale reddish | Reddish brown.) Reddish brown. Reddiah ses olive | Reddishbrown| Reddish brown] Reddish brown.) Olive brown. | Reddish brown, ere cuYS ice olive | Reddish brown, 
brown, wii. hres WL. 
Eyes , Dark brown. | Dark brown, | Dark brown. | Dark brown. | Dark brown. | Dark brown, | Dark brown. | Dark brown. | Dark brown, | Dark brown, | Dark brawn. Dark brown, | Dark brown, | Dark brown. 
Hair Black. Black. Black. Black. Black. Black. Black. Black. Black. Black.” Black. Black. Flack. Black. 
| | 
Character of hair | Thick and Thick and Thick and Thick and Thick and Thick and Thick and Thick and Thick and Wary. Thick and | Abundant— | Abundant— | Abundant— 
slightly waved.| slightly waved| wavy, raight (cut | wavy. straight. | slightly wavy, | straight. atraight wary: cee rman Sree metry 
. | abort), (cut short), straight. straight. straight, 
Hair on face Abundant Little on Liteon | Beanty an lp ssa on lip | Absent, Absent. Absent. Alwent, | Seantyonlip|  Soanty. Absent. Absent. Absent. 
and wiry: upper lip. upper lip. und chin. anil chin. seat nie: 
»  bedy ..J Little on fore-| Scanty on Absent. Armpite only. | Little on lege | Little on legs | = Abaent. Absent, Absent, | Absent—titile| Absent—tittle| Absent, Absent. Absent. 
| ara auch elent breasts, on lege on 
Shape of face... Wedge-shaped. Modified Rounded Wedge-shaped. | Welge-ehaped.| Rounds! | Rounded  Wedge-shaped. | Wedge-sha Wedge-shaped,| Wedge-shaped. Plump Full Full 
| wedge-shaped. | wedge-shaped. wedge-shaped. | wedge-shaped. | Pe oa . wedge-shaped, | wedge-shaped peal. 
Profile of nose ...) MNegroid. Negroid. Negroid. Negroid. Negroiil. Nograid. Negroidl. Wegrold. Negroid. Negroid, Negroid, Negroid, Negroid. Negroid. 
Pregnathism ... Absent Absent. Alment. Abewent. Absent. Absent. Absent. Aleent. Absent. Absent, Absent. Absent. Absent. Absent. 
Lips Thick. Thick. Thiek. Thick, Thick, Thick. Thicke. Thick. Thick, Thick. Thick. Thick, Thick, Thick. 
Remarks... ...| Plate XXVI, | Plate XXV, - Plate XXV, — Son of No.2 | Sonof No 1. | Son of No. 4 = - Thismancame) 1child 9 | WifeofNo10.| One child 
Fig 1. | Fig. 1, Fig. 2 from Pahang | Piate XX VI, ' 
eee, | ete 
Fig. 2 
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Orang Bukit. | Orang Bukit. 
Mangih. Burok. 

? d 

boi: 


= 40 


Medium. Mediuni. Medium. 





Dark brown, | Dark brown. | Dark brown. | Dark brown. | Dark brown. | Dark brown. 
| 
Black. Black, Black. Black—grey Black. 
with age. 
Long and (ut short, Thick and Thick and Straight. Straight 
atraight. straight. WAVY. wlightly wavy, | (cut short), (out abort . 
Absent. Clean shaven. Absent. Seaunty on lip emis’ f on lip |  Plentiful 
and chin, a chin, (shaver), 
Absent. Almont. Absent. Alieent— Absent. Plentifnl. 
scanty on leg. 
Full Modified Moclified Rounded — | Wedge-shaped.| Wedge-shaped. 
wedge-shaped. | wedge-shaped. | wedge-shaped.) wedge-shaped. | : 
Negroid. Negroid (not Negroid. Negroid. Negroid. Negroid. 
pronounced), 
Alewent. Absent. Absent. Abeont. Absent. Absent. 
Thick, | Thick;notsa | ‘Thick, | Medium pot | ‘Thick Thick, 
thick as others, ao thick mus. 
Ihc. Li; 
Wife of No. 1, _— This man was = a _ 
6 chil an Ora 
Bg, 1 9. Bersisi half 
caste Orang 
Borlanus. 
Plate XXY, 
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REPORT ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE SOUTH-EASTERN TRIBES 
OF VANCOUVER ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


By ©, Him. Tour, 
Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 


Tus paper contains a summary of my studies of the Salish tribes of the 
south-eastern portion of Vancouver Island, known to ua under the name of 
Lekiiko, with additional notes on the neighbouring Cowitchin or Island 
Halkomelem tribes. 

I have again to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Government Grant 
Committee of the Royal Society for another special grant of £40, by the aid of 
which I was enabled to cover a larger field of inquiry and make a closer 
examination of the ethnology of this section of the province than I could otherwise 
have accomplished. 

The Lekifixn, together with the cognate tribes of the Saanich, the Clallam, 
and the Sooke, form a division apart from the rest of the Salish of British 
Columbia, and belong rather to that portion of the Stock whose habitat lies 
immediately to the south of the International Boundary; and just as the various 
Cowitchin tribes speak of themselves collectively as the Halkémétlem, or “ speakers 
of the same language,” so do the tribes of this division call themselves by the term 
Lekonéngn, which means the same thing, By this convenient term 1 shall 
hereafter call them when speaking of them collectively. In their social 
organisation and in their language they have, as will be seen, many interesting 
features peculiar to themselves. 

As T came in contact with the Cowitchin or Island Halkomélem tribes, I took 
occasion to learn, for the sake of comparison with the mainland tribes of this 
division, something of the traditions and language of this group. Some of the 
results of this study will be found herein incorporated. 

The natives from whom I received most assistance in my studies of the 
Lekiifien, are William Jack Qémeteten, a lineal descendant of the old chiefs ; 
Sinopkn, the chief of the Esquimalt Band; and the wife of Thomas James, my 
chief informant on the Cowitehin, the husband and wife being of different tribes. 

I fear the study of these tribes has been delayed too long to obtain the beat 
results; all the older people, versed in the knowledge and ways of the old days, 


have passed away, taking with them much valuable information that will 
now be lost to us for ever, 
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I have recorded here all that a diligent care enabled me to gather concerning 
the past of the Lekifzn. Their comparatively long contact with the whites, 
who settled in their midst more than a half century ago, has much modified their 
lives and customs; and the present generation knows but little of the life and 
conditions of its forefathers. They are by no means the best representatives 
of their race: indeed, of all the Salish tribes of British Columbia, I fear they have 
benefited least by contact’ with a superior civilisation. Alcoholism and all that 
follows in its train have wrought sad havoc among them both physically and 
morally. Touching the former, their mortality has been appalling, From 
a strong and populous community of 8,500 souls in 1899, they have dwindled 
down now to about 200, or less than one-fortieth of their former number. 
They appear doomed to speedy extinction. In the seventeen years which have 
elapsed since Dr. F. Boas made his first. reconnaissance of the Island Salish, many 
changes have taken place, especially among the Lektifizn. Upon iany points on 
which he was able to gather information, I could learn nothing at all, those who 
might have supplied the information having all passed away. My notes in some 
points are not quite in agreement with his, particularly as to the local divisions 
of the Lekiizn; but in the main the information gathered in 1905 harmonises 
with that gathered in 1888-9, auch differences as exist being such as might, in the 
circumstances, be expected to occur, 


ETHNOGRAPHY AXD SOcloLoGyY. 


According to my informants, the Lekifign occupied the following villages 
before the advent of the whites and the founding of Victoria by Governor 


Douglas :— 
1. Sitka 6. Tciakatite, Around Floss Bay. 
2. Suk" } Cadbore Fray. 7. Sofixs, Near Parry Bay. : 
3. Toikitn, Shoal Hay. 8. Nukstlaiyum 
4. Qaiparm, On the Gorye, 9. Tofanuk } acter Bay. 
5. Skufifnes, Discovery Island, off Oak 10, Telwétsan 

Bay. 11. Sqématlitl, Lsyuimalt Harbour, 


After the founding of Victoria, first called Camdésun, after the Indian name 
of the “rapids” on the Gorge, the natives flocked into the harbour in great 
numbers and settled at what is now the foot of Johnston Street. They were 
known as the Swifihofi, and were composed of members of the various outside 
villages, This became a populous centre, so populous, indeed, as to inconvenience 
the colonists; and Governor Douglas induced them to cross the bay and settle on 
the other side, where there has been a mixed settlement ever since, known as the 
“Songish Reserve.” He also transplanted the village of the Qsipskm, who dwelt 
near the spot where the Parliament Buildings now stand, to Esquimalt Harbour 
where a Tremoant of the tribe still lives. 

Dr. F. Boas classified the various divisions of the Lekifien as “ gentes,” but 


~ — hee’ 2a 
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[ prefer to regard them as septs. I can see no difference between the sub-division 
of the Island tribes and those of the Delta tribes. This word genées had a very 
loose meaning in this country at the time when Dr, Boas wrote, and 1 am not sure 
what he meant to convey by it. Each local group or sept looks wpon itself as 
distinct from the rest, and believes it had a separate origin. Each claims to be 
descended from a certain “first-man," but yet the individual members of the local 
group do not all regard themselves as akin to one another, as they should if the 
local group were a true gens, At any rate, if the sub-divisions of the Lekiaen are 
gentes, then so are also the sub-livisions of the Delta tribes, for they also claim 
descent equally from “first men” in the same way. The only difference I can 
perceive between the sub-divisions of the Lekutien and those of the Halkomelem, 
or the Sfciatl or the Skqomic, is that the first have separate and exelusive fishing, 
hunting, root and berry-grounds, and the others have not. But this feature of the 
sociology of the Lekuiien I regard as the result of their peculiar social organisation 
and not as evidence of their division into gentes. 

Each local community is, or was, composed of distinct classes or castes, Firat 
comes the caste of the chieftains, the office of Headman being strictly hereditary 
among the Lekiiimn; second, the caste of the hereditary nobility; third, the 
easte of the untitled or Base-Folk; and fourth, that of the slaves. The lines of 
demarcation between these several classes were hard and rigid, and could not be 
broken except perhaps in the case of the last two. Orphaned and friendless children 
were sometimes pressed into servitude and thus passed into the slave class. 

The sons and daughters of chiefs customarily intermarried only with those of 
their own caste, and thus a" princely” class was maintained, In like manner nobles 
married only with nobles, and no amount of wealth in an untitled person could 
raise him to the ranks of the hereditary nobility, This is brought out in a very 
interesting manner by the creation of an intermediate class which formed a kind 
of bowrgeoiste, This class was distinguished from that from which it sprang by a 
name of its own, This, in the Lekiifizn, was Nitendiif, and the term had literally 
the same significance in the mind of the Indians as the word parveaw had in the 
minds of the French under the old régime, The Nitendfit were men who, by 
their ability or good luck, had acquired wealth, by means of which in giving feasts 
and potlatches, they had gained a certain social standing in their tribe, but as they 
had no “grandfathers,” no pedigrees of honourable descent, and no family or 
kin-crests, they could not be admitted among the hereditary nobles, and so had to 
farm a sub-class intermediate between these and the common folk. 

The exclusiveness of the privileged classes is illustrated in all their social 
functions, On these occasions the chiefs put on lofty and condescending airs, 
conversed only with one another, and always formed a group apart from the others. 
The hereditary nobles formed a similar second group, and the untitled or 
common-folk, a third. The Nitend@it or nowveeuc riches held on these occasions 
a rather equivocal position, determined largely by the condescension of the nobles 
and the depres of respect and consideration paid them by the people. 
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The Lekifikn method of receiving and placing their guests was absurdly like 
that in vogue in high social functions among more sophisticated peoples. Two or 
more of the older noblemen stood at the entrance of the Feast Chamber and 
received the visitors, inquiring their names or titles and those of their fathers and 
grandfathers, and placing them accordingly—rank being determined and marked 
by these as distinctly as among ourselves. Each social division or caste had its 
own list of names or titles, so that a person had but to give his name or that of his 
father or grandfather to show his social position and standing in his tribe. 

Among the Lekiifixn, titular names were bestowed upon their bearers only 
when they had reached and passed the age of puberty, This was done in a very 
formal manner among the nobles. 

When « father wishes to bestow one of the family names wpon his son it 1 
customary for him to do it in the following manner: he first visits the chief of 
his commune and informs him of his desire and secures his consent and promise of 
assistance, A date is then fixed for the event, and invitations are sent broadcast 
throughout the neighbouring tribes. The day appointed having arrived, his 
guests come in from the varions villages: round about. In the meantime he has 
heen making great preparations to receive and entertain them. Large quantities 
of food have been brought together by his family and kinsfolk; the family 
treasure-chests have been opened and their contents set in order for distribution 
at the feast. When all is ready for the ceremony the father takes his son, 
accompanied by the latter's sponsors, to the roof of the family dwelling—the 
piteh of which is exceedingly shallow and convenient for the purpose—and from 
this vantage ground the proceedings take place. These vary to some extent from 
centre to centre, and from district to district, but, commonly, the ceremony is 
opened by the father of the boy dancing and singing one of tho family 
dance-songs. This song-dance is usually a more or less dramatic representation 
of some event, real or fancied, in the life or history of his ancestors, probably that 
which gave rise to the name he is going to bestow upon his son. When the dance 
is over a distribution of blankets or other gifts is made to honour the names of 
the spirits of the family, tt being held to be dishonourable to speak of or even 
mention an ancestral name publicly without making gifta Formerly, these 
gifts were always blankets, now other articles are often given. The father next 
calle about him some thirty or forty of the leading noblemen among his guests to 
act a8 sponsors or witnesses of the rank his son will acquire through the name 
he is about to receive. Two elder men, or, preferably, two aged chiefs, who know 
his lineage and ancestry, now bring the youth forward, and, standing one on either 
side of him, the elder of the two proclaims-in a loud voice to the assembled 
andience that it is the wish and intention of the boy's father to bestow upon him 
his paternal grandfather's name or title. At this announcement those present 
express their assent and pleasure by clapping of hands and shouting, 

The name or title is then given to the youth, and another distribution of 
blankets takes place, special care being taken to give at least one each to all the 
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formal witnesses of the ceremony and to the officiating elders. If the father of 
the youth be a man of wealth he will now throw other blankets among the 
common, untitled folk to be scrambled for, amid much excitement and fun. When 
this part of the ceremony is over the feasting begins. 

After the ceremony is over the youth is known by his newly-acquired name, 
though, according to the universal custom among the Salish, he is never or rarely 
ealled by it except on special and ceremonial occasions, 

Among the Lekiifizn and cognate tribes a man could not take his own father’s 
name, even though his father be dead, the names of deceased persons being tabooed 
among them for a whole generation. All the ancestral names were thus handed 
down in these tribes. 

Tn connection with names, I may here say that although I did not learn any- 
thing new concerning them, I received everywhere confirmation of the statements 
respecting their general significance, made by “Captain Paul” as recorded in my 
last report. 

In their marriage customs the Lekifien differed in some interesting features 
from the other tribes examined, and the ceremony brings out in a very distinét 
manner the pride and exclusiveness of the nobles. 

Among men of rank, marriage was, and to some extent still is, a very formal 
ceremonial affair, and the young people themselves were never permitted to choose 
their own mates. When a youth has arrived at marriageable age, the elders of his 
family look around them for a suitable bride for him, and his wishes are rarely, if 
ever, consulted in the matter. 

When they have chusen a girl they think desirable, negotiations are opened 
with her parents and family. This is done by several of the suitor's (kekwiisif\) 
elder-women paying them a formal visit and diplomatically sounding them on, the 
subject of the marriage. If the suggestion of an alliance is not favourably received, 
the matter drops at once, and no more is said upon it. If, however, it is favourably 
received, no further progress can be made at this stage, the office of the elder-women 
being merely to open up the negotiations. The next step in the proceedings is 
taken by the Ecindf, that is, the elder-men, whose duty it is to set forth the pedigree 
and honourable descent of the suitor. 

These men now pay the girl’s parents a visit, and make known to the family 
their young kinsman’s rank and standing. Should the girl's relatives be satistied 
on these points, a day is then fixed for the Eckw4sifi to come for his bride. 

When the time for the ceremony of fetching the bride comes round, the family 
und friends of the eckwisii’s party set off in their canoes for the camp or settlement, 
of the bride's father. They have, of course, been expected, and preparations have 
been made to receive and entertain them, They take with them the ctcetlalkwota, 
or“ bride's price,” which the relatives and friends of the groom's father have assisted 
him in getting together, When the party arrives the bride's father immediately 
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shuts and secures the door of his dwelling, round about which a large crowd has 
assembled. The groom’s father now calls out to some half-dozen of the more 
. Socially prominent of those present and requests them to ask to have the door 
opened, that his son may seek his bride. They are encouraged in their service by 
gifts of blankets. These men now knock at the door, and beg the bride’s father to 
open his door to his prospective son-in-law. For a long time he refuses to do this, 
but when this singular feature of the ceremony is over and the door is at length 
thrown open, these same men go down to the water's edge and lift the canoe 
containing the bridegroom and cfcrtlalkwotg bodily out of the water and convey 
it into the house of the bride's father. Here it is set down with the youth still in 
it, and he is now supposed to remain there until his bride is brought and placed 
beside him. This thay not be for two or three days; the higher his social rank, 
however, the shorter the time of waiting. When the time of probation is over, the 
bride's father calls two elder-women of his family to him and bids them take the 
bride to the groom. This they do, and place her in the eanoe with him. He then 
instructs them to place food before the youth. A large quantity of food is then 
placed before the young man, who eats a little and sends the rest to bis friends, 
who have been waiting outside. This is the central feature of the ceremony, and 
the girl is now his wife. Those present in the house clap their hands and shout 
their approval of the proceedings. The groom now presents the “ bride-price” to 
the girl’s father, who shares it with his friends. These in return now make presents 
to the bride, and shortly after the canoe is carried back to the water, and the 
gathering breaks up, and the visitors return to their own village, This closes the 
first part of the marriage ceremony. Before, however, the ceremony is complete, a 
return visit has to be paid by the bride's family and friends, This usually takes 
place about one moon after the return of the groom to his own village, He is busy 
during this period making preparation for the reception of his father-in-law. The 
latter comes in due time laden with gifts of food and blankets, One side of the 
dwelling is given over to the visitors, the regular inmates occupying the other. All 
the friends of the groom have been invited for the occasion, and a great feast haa 
been prepared. 

When all is ready and the guests all present, the groom rises in his place and 
says to his own friends, “ Before you may eat this food, so generously provided by 
my father-in-law, I must pay for it.” “That is right and proper,” respond they, 
“only don’t delay, for we are hungry and wishful to begin.” With this the groom 
turns to his father-in-law and publicly thanks him for his gifts, “But,” says he, 
“I cannot accept them without making a return to you.” He then counts the 
presents of his father-in-law and sets a generous value upon them. He now makes 
a return in kind, of equal or greater value, which the father-in-law accepts. When 
this is done he says again to his father-in-law, “I am still in your debt; I owe 
something to the canoes by which you brought me your present, The sails of the 
canoes were very serviceable; pray take five dollars on account of each sail. The 
bailing cups, too, were useful, for without them the food would have been injured, 
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Here are two dollars each for the bailing-cups, The paddles, too, must not be 
forgotten; without them you could not have got here. Take one dollar each for 
the paddles, For the canoes themselves I ask your acceptance of twenty dollars 
each, and for the paddlers five dollars each. 

“ Now, I would like to make you a present yourself. You are now my father- 
in-law, and it is fitting for your daughter's husband to remember her father. Here 
is one hundred dollars ; pray take them for yourself and this hundred for your wife.” 

This generous distribution of money or its equivalent has been much appre- 
ciated by the recipients of the presents, and has also given great satisfaction to the 
groom's friends. His position as a great man is well assured from this time onward. 
The distribution of presents over, the feasting now begins. This is customarily kept 
up, accompanied with games and dancing, for several days. The longer the period 
the greater the event and the higher the honour and social prestige of the groom. 

Of the other social customs of the Lekofénen T was able to gather little of 
interest, so complete has been the disintegration along these lines. The old-time 
“secret societies” have apparently wholly passed away, and I could learn nothing 
reliable concerning them. In their dwellings, dress, and food, the Lek‘oiénkn closely 
resembled the Delta Salish and their Cowitchin neighbours, 


LinGuISTICs, 

As far as I am aware, no attempt has been made to set forth the grammatical 
structure or dialectical peculiarities of the Lekdfign speech. Though having a few 
features in common with the neighbouring Halkémélem, it belongs to a totally 
different linguistic group. Apart from the cognate tribes, the Saanich, the Clallam 
and the Sooke, its affinities link it with the Salish tribes of the opposite shores of 
North Washington rather than with any others in British Columbia. It may be said 
to form with the Clallam and the Lummi of Puget Sound, a distinct sub-linguistic 
group called by the Songish about Victoria the Lekofiénei speech; the term 
signifying in Lekifizn what “Halkémélem” does in the Stil or Fraser River 
sSpeech—* one and the same language.” 

Its most noticeable feature in comparison with the other British Columbian 
Salish dialects is a strongly nasalised #, It has a feature also in common with the 
Sulatlumu presented in my last report! Many of its verbs end in n, only as a rule 
they are here nasalised. This n is the equivalent of the commoner m of the other 


dialects. Throughout the vocabulary  nasalised or otherwise, replaces the m of 
the Halkémélem ; thus :— 


Lek ofiéngn. Halkémélem. 
alufi, house; — haskii, fo sneeze ; lilem, house; — hiisem, to sneeze ; 
su'fia, kettle; — septuih, to tickle ;  ‘atima, kettle; stm, fo tickle ; 


stélofi, song;  skoii, to wash oneself, stélem, sony; 80m, to wash oneself. 
Other examples may be seen in the vocabulary, 
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corresponds to the pa of the Island Halkomélem, and like it, though it may some- 
times have a definite meaning and force, may often be left out without apparently 
affecting in any way the sense of the phrase or sentence. Numerous examples 
of its use are given below in the native texts. 


the other dialects examined. This applies equally to long and short vowels. 


PHONOLOGY. 
Vowels, ‘> 

a, as in English hat. i, as in English pin. 

> » father. Bing » pique, 

. 3) eae: 0 1 » pond, 

" » = «gat, : ee » tone. 

= » pen. a » but, 

pn they. il boot. 


oS SS 


which sometimes follows the palatised k- and is only partially articulated. 
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Another peculiarity is the use of the particle 4d in verbal constructions. It 


The indeterminate character of the vowels is as marked in Lekoféngfi as in 


E, phwedts vowel as in English flower ; “ yeoteuan sors the line, a vowel sound 


Diphthongs. 
ai, a8 in aisle; au, a8 in cow; oi, as in boil, 
Consonants, 
h, as in English. 
kn » 
k, a strongly palatised or “ clicked” *, 
k, intermediate between our & and g. 
tl, an explosive palatised /. 
I, as in English mostly, but interchanging with » in the mouths of some | 
Speakers. 
m, as in English, 
n ” ” 
ii, a strongly nasalised n, equal to ny. 
p as in English. 
p’, no equivalent in English, a kind of semi-mute, semi-sonant. 
s, a8 in English. 
t ” ” 
Wie ” 
Y « 
a, 02 $0.08 $a 260k im road Booth, 


Q, approximately as wh is uttered in North Britain. 
Y2 
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#, as in the German ich, 


0, as in English sh. 


te, as ch in the word church, 


ts, a8 in English. 


kw, as gu in the word quantity. 


The comma sign ‘ written above the line, indicates a pause or hiatus usually 
caused by the elision of a vowel. When placed at the end of a word it indicates 


that the final letter is uttered with stress. 


Accent, 


Accent in Lek oféngi appears to follow the same laws asin the other Salish 


dialects examined. 


Number. 


Number in Lek-oféngi is distinguished by reduplication, epenthesis or disresis, 
This rule applies equally to nouns, adjectives and substantive verbs. Thus :— 


sinéyis, a deer, 
skiiqa, a dog. 
ckwoa, a panther. 
otpan, a knife. 
ck'wum, @n axe, 
stekei, a horse. 
shiflyit, a stone, 
k'afii, maiden, 
swérka, man, 
keléma (one), dirty. 
kw'stlalog (one) old. 


Kqatl-sen, J am sich, 


knife, cepan. 
axe, Ckowum. 
horse, st&kén, 
stone, siafijit, 
deer, sméyis. 
dog, skiqa. 
panther, ckwoa. 


smkEmégis, deer, 
skaliga, dogs. 
ckwel6a, panthers. 
cElépEn, knives. 
ckwtlkwikwum, ares. 
stalakén, horses. 
sheliiyit, stones, 
kalani, maidens 
sOwékka, men. 
kekeléma (several), 
kw’stlilaliq (several), 
Esquigatl-tlta, we are sick, 


Diminutives. 


little knife, oxlacépen. 
» axe, chukweakwum. 
» horse, stelakafatl 
small stone, siixlaneatit, 
Faun, smésitl. 
puppy, skeqitl. 
cub, ckwoatL 


Gender. 


We find a grammatical gender of a kind in Lek-ofiénef as in some of the other 
Salish dinlects. It is confined to certain demonstratives, particularly those used to 
indicate the third person. thus, tsiia, that, he, and sii, that, she, Again, in the 
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possessive pronouns when compounded with demonstrative particles, a similar 
distinction is made ; but it must be clearly understood that no genderal distinction 
is made in the pronoun proper, only in the locative or demonstrative particles 
attached to it, for when these are absent so is the genderal distinction. 





Personal Pronowns. 
Of these we find the usual three classes, viz., the Independent, the Copulative 
or Enclitic, and the Incorporative. 


Independent Pronouns. 
I, me, tsa. we, ws, UAiREtL 
thou, thee, niikwa. you, nukwélia, 
he, taiia.. Wena 
he, wii they hoes 6 ° T ninétlia 


This is the common form, A Selective or emphatic form is used at times, 
This differs from the common form by having the demonstrative particle“ tia” added 
to it, thus : tfa visa tia, tlainxtl, ete. 


Copulative Pronouns. 
f, -8En. we, -tltu. 
thou, -864-teé or tel. you, -sqhiila, teehiila 
These are the common forms used in ea statements ; the conditional forms. 
are somewhat different as may be seen from a study of the verbs, The secondary 
forms in the second person are those commonly employed with transitive verbs, 
-36@ being the common form for substantive verbs. 


Jneorporative Pronouns, 
J will help you, kwenifiksEn si. 
» » Ain, > kwendfiksin sii tsau ntl 
Thow wilt help me, kwenifiesg si. 
. « Atm, kwendfirt tsau nftl. 
We will help him, 6 wtliiixtl si kwendfixt tsau nftl, 
ee eh)" ee , kwenafese. 
1) n Ot, rT] » kwendfiesehala. 
He will help me, tsan nitl ei kwandfies. 
* » 8, oo om w Kwendietdfetl 
EL] EJ thee a * ot] kwEnifigse, 
7 » you,» » » kwendfigsehdla. 
They will help me, 6 wxnatlia si kwendties 
5 a» thee, i , kweneiiese, 
, » you, » » kwengiesehala. 
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You will help us, kwmnaiEtaigtl-sdq-hala, 
You had better help us, 61 Enasuso-hala kwenaietanetl. 
Re = me, Gnalia sta kKwEnaiiEs. 
I see thee, 6 kowkn-si-sEn. 
» jou, 6 kweEn-si-sEn-hala. 
» them, 6 k°weEn-ét-skn tsau nEnétlia. 
, dim, 6 kwen-ét-srn tsau nitl, 
Thow seest me, kowEn nofususg, or, kwknesusg. 
» » #4, 0 kwen nofiutl ké, or, 6 k-wen-ét-al-g. 
» ow 40a, 6 kwen-eiesg ké, or, kwendg kwrsg. 
Fou eaw me, 6 yE-k'wenésg hiilla, or, 6 ye k-wen ésesq hila. 
You sce me, 0 k-wEn nofius k6 hala. 
» o #8, O we kweEnétafiutlusg, 
You sew us coming, 6 yk k*wenétalaqusg, 
» » them, 6 k-wenetsg ké teau nenetlia. 
We see you, 6 wi k°wEn nétlta, 
iy AM » netlta teau nitl. 
» or GEM, " " » wnEneétlia, 
He sees wa, 6 wi k-wentefitlta k6, or, 6 yx kweEnteitlta. 
» » me, 6 k'weniifius ko. 
» w» You, kwtl kwrntaiEs ko, 
» w thee, kwtl kewenofisg kd. 
I like thee, n&-stlé-s69. 
» you, nE-stlé-sdqgenEkwelia. 
We like thee, stlé-titas ko(Enikwa. 
» oo ta, stlé-tlta kd teau nitl 
» » you, stlé-tlta nikwélia. 
» them, , , nEnétlia, 
Thou likest me, nikwa stlé té usa. 
Thow likest va, nitkwa stlé tia etliifetl. 
» » Aim, ,,  stlés tean nit. 
It will be seen that in the latter verb “ to like,” little, if any, incorporation of 
the pronoun takes place. It will also be observed how different the incorporative 
forms in this dialect are from those in the dialects examined before. 


Possessive Pronowns. 
Of these, there are two forme, the General and the Selective, thua:-— 
General Form. 
my father, nk-man. 
thy . wn(E)man. 
his » man-s, 
our »  man-tlta, 
your =, tin mon-hala, 





These differ from the duiple 5 ease vee having a locative particle added 
to them. These particles have a formal gender, and thus distinguish between 
masculine and feminine objects, thus:— 


Object present anid visible, 

Boies Form. 
wey doy, tia nE- 
thy tia sushi 

Feminine Form. 
my dog, sia ne-skiiga. 
thy ,, sta un-skiiqa. 
his ,, sia skiiqus. 


Object present but invisthle to speaker. 
Maseuline Form. 
my father, kw'in nE man. 
ay ” kwia un (a): man, « 
his yy » mans, 
our, mantlta. 


poe, eis eran ta hae hie 


Feminine Form. 
my mother, kw'sia ne-tan. 
thy »  » un-tan, 
his a " tans. 
fier H i tan-tlta. 
your i, »  un-tan-hila. 


Object absent and invisible to speaker. 
Masculine Form. 
my jother, kw'si nE man, 2 
thy  _kw’s un (a) man. 
our ,, kw’'si mantlta. 
your,  —__kw’s En (a) man hala, 
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Feminine Form. 


my mother, tlesi nFtan. 

thy ,  tlkson tan. 

our »  tles& tantlta. 
your ,,  tleson tan hila. 


Substantive Possessive Pronouns 
mine, nEskwa, ours, skwatita, 
thine, unskwa. yours, unskwa hila. 
his, skwas. their, skwas tsau nEnétlia. 


It or this is mine, neskwa tla. 
. » thine, wnskwea tla. 
- » Ours, tla skwatilta, 

>» » yours, tla unskwa hila. 
This is mine, net] neskwa tla 
» thine, netl unskwa tla. 


These substantive forms are occasionally used with the object to emphasise 
the ownership, thus — 


This is my house, net) 6 neskwa Adlai. 
Reflexive Pronouns, 
self, kwénetiiq. 
) Indefinite Pronouns. 
anybody, everybody, sania, 
no-body, atinasan. 
7 
} Interrogative Pronouns, 
who? san? whose is that? tig san Ator ? 
who is that? nitl yugiter san? whose house is that? tiq san Atce ale? 
who are you ? nikwa san? what? stafi? 
: who did or made that? tiq san what do you want? stati kwen’s stlé? 
dtois tet ? or, stafi @’tce kw’s stlé ? 
what's that? stafi &ter? which ? tugéin ? 
; whose? tiiq san ? which do you want? tugéin unstlé ? 


7 which man? tuqéin swéxka 7 
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NUMERALS. 


Class numerals abound in this dialect, as in the others examined. The simple 
or absolute forms are as follows :— 


1 n&tsa. 20 tsaiqkwus. 
2 totsa. 21 aA étsa nftsa. 
3 tléog. 30 tlatiqed. 

4 fios. 40 n&sétleii. 

5 tlskateis, 50 thikutsetlod. 
6 t'qEi. 60 t'Equitetiod. 
7 taikwis, 70 teak Ktled. 
8 isis, 80 vasisxtled. 
9 tiiqog. 90 tiqoqrtled. 
10 fipEn. 100 nii'ted(w)ite. 
11 4pen étsa nétsa. 1000 apénite. 


Cass NUMERALS. 


Persons, 
1 natsa. 4 fesila. 
2 toiisa. 5 tikute’ila. 
3 tlegiila, 6 t'quiidla. 
10 upEnila. 





round things, as 


, 


Round things, as stones, 
money, ete, 





| Canoes, ships, ete, te 














1 neteikwetl. snktsamits, nEtsikwitug. 
; mania rimy ia 
am t 

sflisamits. fipalliteo 

10 sEpEnamits. apmnititoa: 
Hats. Houses. Trees, 

: 

1 | nEtsdwok. nEtsaritoa. snetoéEtlte, 

2 | tersiwok. tog. te’seEtltc. 

3 tloq(w)awok. tléoqtog. oie 

10 EpEnawok. Epandtog. sEpENCEtl te, 
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Parrrrive NUMERALS, 
half, utl teug. 


DSTRIBUTIVES. 
one cach, netsiteg. three each, tléoqtug. 
feo |, bteksatiig. Jour ,, fiostiiq. 


ten each, ipEntig. 


ORDINALS. 
Jirst, & tltedla, third, or midile, or inside, & stiisetl. 
second, & yistiisRtl. last, & tikwiéwas, 


It is interesting to note that the particle @ is in this dialect employed with 
ordinals and also with some of the class numerals, such as canoes, ships, ete. In 
the Stlathuma dialect we find it entering into the formation of the Distributives. 
The use of identical particles or terms in different ways is one of the most inter- 
esting features of the Salish language. While revealing the common origin and 
unity of the various dialects, notwithstanding their general diversity of form and 
structure, it shows also the plastic informal condition the language must have been 
in before these dialects arose. 


ADVERBLAL NUMERALS, 


once, nKbsatg. thrice, tleq(w itl, 
twice, aufisafi. jour times, timsatl, 
lem dimes, apEnatl. 


VERBS, 


The method of inflecting the Verb in Lekoftinma is the same as that observed in 
the other Salish dialects examined. A regular past is formed by adding /@ to the 
present stem, usually between the stem and the pronominal element, This la is 
probably the né or /é of the Halkémélum dialects. The simple future is formed by 
adding to the verb stem the particle sd, This also is probably a modified form of 
the tea or fea, the future particle of the Halkomélem dialects, This similarity is 
noteworthy, It is the first time that we have found the signa for the “future” 
alike in any two of the dialects ; heretofore we have met with a different form in 


cach dialect examined, and that in dialects more closely related to one another than 
is the Lekofenenh with the Halkomélem. 
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SUBSTANTIVE VEER. 


Present Tense, 

sick, Esqitlatl. 
1 am sick, esqatlatl-sen. sea rite ele Esq ulqatl(z)-tlta. 
thou art sick, kaqatlatl-sdg. Esqitlatl-tlta. 
he is sich, Esqitlatl taeda. gsquiqitl-soq hala 
she, » ©38E eRe: 8 4 eondéles : 

they are sick, psqitlatl teau nenftlia, 
Aorist, 

I was sich, psqatlatl-li-sen. we were sick, Esquigatl-li-tita. 
thou wast sick, Rsqutlatl-li 509. you , 4 Bsqitlotl-li-sdq-hala. 
we were sick, Rsqiatlatl-ld-tlta. a asl eee waquiqatl-li-sdq-héla. 


The plural forms are optional; the speaker uses either, though the Esqulqatl 
form is the more idiomatic, In the Sooke dialect the singular form is always 
«gsqatl.” The duplication here seen seems to be peculiar Lo the Lekiien. 


There is a secondary past which answers pretty nearly to our “ perfect past,” 
thus :— 
F have teen sick, kli-li-sen-sqitlatl, 
thou hast heen sick, kli-li-s6q-sqitlatl. 
we have been sick, kla-la-tita-sqitlatl, or, Esquiqatl. 
you yy ,  kli-l4-s0q-sqitlatl-hdla, or, ssquiqatl-hala. 


From the native texts given below, it will be seen that the particle (0 is 
largely wsed in verbal constructions. It is difficult to render this into English, as 
we have no equivalent for it, Its use is idiomatic in the Lek-ofenef, and its 
absence does not, at least in many instances, affect the meaning of the sentence 
[t answers to the “pa” of the Island Halkomélem, a particle wholly absent in the 
Fraser River dialects of this linguistic group. 


Future Tense, 


T shall be sick, taqatlatl-sén. si. we shall be sick, Exqatlatl-tlta sii. 
thou onl be sick, i =B0Q Bil. you will i] ia ae s00-hila ik. 


_ Conditional Forms. 
T think I am going to be sick, esqatlatl-yiq-sEn-sa. 
when J am sick, kwEnks Esqatlatl li. 
if Iam sick, kwe esqatlatl-En. 
when thou art sick, kw's En-Esqatlatl 1a, 


a 
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if thou art sick, kw Esqatlatl-da. 

when we are sick, kw's Esquigatl-tlta li. 
when you, ,, kw's n-Esquiqatl-lé-hala. 
if «» »  » Kw Esquiqatl-hila. 


Dubitative Forms, 


I may be sick, éwi kd Esqitlatl-sEn si. 
WE wy » nm o» Esquigqatl(e)tlta si. 


Negative Forms. 


Fam not sick, aia-sen Esqiitlatl. 
weare , sta-tlta Esquiqatl. 


Interrogative Forms and Replies, 
Are you sick? Esqitlatlesig ? 
(Yea) J am sick, esqitlatl-sen. 
Ts he sick ? eaqdtlatl-a tsiia ? 
(Yes) he is sick, Rsqatlatl taiia or, Eeqatlatl ko teia. 
There is nothing the matier with me, aiena neckweudtl. 
I am often sick, Olyas kw'sknen esqitlatl. 


N.B—In some of Lekofienen dialects, the singular form of this word is qatl 
or sqatl, The form here given is clearly a duplicated one, 


| 


Tam hungry, kw'tlkwé-sEn. 
thon aré hungry, kw'tlkwe-ksdg. 
he is ee * tfa (or, tana O nftl.) 
. we are a re -tlta. 
. youare ,, » _Esdghala. 
they are » tsiia 6 nenftlia. 
J am tall, tluktatl-sen ko. 
thou art tall, tluk-tatl 869 ko, 
we are tall, tliluk-tatl-tlta ko. 
you ,,  nekwelia tliluktatl ko, or, tliluk-tatl-soq-hala ko, 


ACTIVE VERB. 


It will be seen from the following that the copulative pronoun for this class 
of verbs has in the second person a totally different form from that used with 
substantive verbs, 
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Present Tense. 
cteut, atrite, 
/ strike, ctent-skn. we strike, cteut-tlta, 
thou strikest, ctout-teé. you strike, oteut-tee-hala. 
he, ov she strikes, etout-Es. they strike, cbout-Es (tsiiadnen{tlia). 


By adding k6 to the above, we get the equivalent of the Halkomelem 6-takn- 
kwakwot, I am striking, thus -— 
cteut-sEn ko, J am striking. 
By substituting kwa for ko we get the equivalent of the Halkomélem né-tsen- 
kwikwot, I struek, thas — 
eteut-sEn kwa, J strives, 


Past Tense. 
Aorist. 

T struck, ctout-lit sk. 

we struck, tlta. 

T was striking, cteut-li-sen ko, 

we were striking, cteut-li-tlta ko. 
By prefixing 6 to the above, we get another form, thus ;— 

@ cteut-la-sen ko, J was striking. 
‘This form may be called the Responsive Past. It is that commonly employed 
in answering questions. 


Future Tense. 
T shall strike, oteut-skn sii, 
we shall strike, cteut-tlta sii. 


By adding 6 and k6 to the simple future, a sveondary form is obtained. It 
seems to be used only in answer to questions: will you strike it? and may 
therefore be termed the Responsive Future. All the Salish dialects seem to use 
forms in reply to questions which differ more or leas from those used in direct 
speech or statement. 

Imperative Forms. 


strike ! hai-teé-eteut! 

strike you ! ebeut-tee | 

strike now ! cotedcteut | 

drike you (plu)! ctcut-te®-hila | 

let me strike it! t6q disutig ctout ! 

let us strike it now! t6oé utlifietl tog cteut! 
tdgé utifiifetita eteut! 


mn Li La 
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Negative Forms, 


I strike not, alia-sEn-cteut, we strike not, avia-tlta-cteut, 
thou striked not, atia-soq-cteut, you strike not, avia-soQ-cute't'hila, 
die strikes not, atia-ctevitRs. they atrike not, atia-cteritEs, 


Past Indefinite, 


J dvdn’t strike tt, atia-sen-kwa-sectout. 
we didn't strike il, atia-tlta-kwa-secteut, 


Past Definite. 


f haven't struck it, atin-sen-séctout. 
we haven't struck it, ata-tlta-séctout, 


Future. 


Tf shall not strike it, ata-skn-sii-ctout, 

qe shall not strike it, atia-tlta-sa-cteut, 
thou wilt not strike it, atia-si-s0Q-ctcut. 
you will not strike vt, aua-si-s0Q-haila-cteut, 


Negative Imperative. 
lon’ strike if, alia-s0Q eteut" 
don’! strike me, aa-30Q cute’s. 


Conditional Forms. 

ii kwe cteut-En, if J strike, 

BQ: Hf thow strike. 

i » 7ES, tf he, she strike, 

‘ » 7Btlta, if we strike, 

» -Dghiila, if you strike. 

ein I strike, kwenks kw'tl cteut li. 
when we struck, kw'tl cteut-li-tlta-ké, 
when we shall strike, kw'tl ctout-tlti si ko. 


Desiderative Forms, 
I wish I had struck it, eteut-yuk-sen-ala, 
Fawish we hod struck tt, obeut-yuk-tlta-ala, 
I wish I could strike it, nx-stle kwenegs ctout, 
I wish we could strike it, ne-stlé kw's ctcut-tlta. 
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Interrogative Forms, 
etcutes-tyug ? did he hit it? 
ctoutes ko, he dtd. 
eteutesdg ? did you hit ut? 
eteut sen ko, J did. 
eteutEsdg aii 7 will you hit it? 
eteut-skn sii kb, J ail, 


Iterative Forms, 
6-citerte-skn, am repeatedly striking i. 
O-citerte-tlia, weare 4 
d-citetes, ‘he is 


Responsive Form of Same, 
: -tla-sen 6 citerte (yes), 7 am repeatedly striking it. 
5 cite'te’sig, herp om striking it. 
a etout-el-tlta kd, we struck cack other. 
atia-80Q citet’, don't alrile i, 
ts'wefikt @ kwiiat, please don't strike it, 


Passive Voice Forms. 
Accidental Action, 
Tam strvek, oite-noii-skn. 
thou art struck, cite-nofi-80Q. 
he is struck, cite-nofi-sE tsiia 
she is struck, cite-nofi-ak sa. 


Purpories AChon. 
Tam struck, ctcout-of-3En. 
we are struck, ctout-oii-tita, 
By prefixing a-tli to the above, another tense is formed, which may be termed 
the Immediate Pust. Thus: 
‘@-tli-sen cite nofi, J am struck, 
fi-tli-tlta cite not, we are struck, 


Past Tense, 
Accidental Action. 
T was strnek, cite-nofi-li-szn ko. 
we were struck, cite-noii-li-tlta ko. 
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Past Tense, Purposive Action. 


I was struck, cteut-of-li-sen ko. 
we were struck, ctout-ofi-li-tlta kod. 


Future Tense. 
I shall be struck, cite-noii-srn-sii, 
we shall be struck, cite-noii-tlta-sii, 
I shall strike myself (if I do that), cite-nofet-sEn si. 


Conditional Forms, 
Lf Tam struck, kw cite-rn, 
Lf we uve struck, kwe cite-xtlta, 


Negative Forms. 
I am not struck, ata-sen sécite. 
we are not struck, aa-tlta sécite, 
I was not struck, ata-li-sen sicite. 
we were not struck, atia-li-tita sécite. 
I shall not be struck, atia-sen sii cite. 
we shall not be struck, atia-tita ai cite. 


Miscellaneous Phrases, 
what is that? stafi yii fiter ? 
a stone, ts®. siliinit, 
is it @ stone? ailinit-a? 
if is @ stone, siianit ko. 
which stone? tugéin fiter siinit ? 
what kind of a stone? staf kter utl sidnites 7 
a black stone, nekéeq siidinit, 
ts that a black stone? 6 nekéRg-a kd ton siinit 7 
on @ stone, uted siinit. 
under the stone, kliteilawetl uted sidnit. 
ut is « good stone, éi kd sfhanit. 
(me dog, netsékwus (skiiqa). 
two dogs, teestkwus (skAqa). 
no dogs, atena skiqa, 
dogs, skiliqa, 
any dogs, wuk™ skwEnéhi skfga, 
nummy doga, Nut skiga. 
Sow dogs, ata sini. 








the Salish terms. Tt has the same form in all the dialects examined, and is always 
conjugated with the pronominal forms ng, ete, It is perhaps the best test word 
‘of this linguistie stock. 
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left car, tsukwiirn. 

bath ears, tsEitcan, 
right eye, swémillzs, 

left eye, tsokwilles, 

both eyes, ewrtedles, 

right hand, stimeliqen, stmékwass, 

left heenel, tsekwéyas. 

both hands, sitecds, : 

right foot, saialumsin, 

left foot, taékwasin, 

both feet, taxtedsin. 

thie house, tia aloti. 

that house, tsiia alot. 

these houses, tia Ulilon. 

those houses, tsa dilaton. 

/ want some water, nEestli kw's kw, 
N.B.—This word “ want,” “ wish,” “ like,” is one of the most constant of all 


J am thirsty, ciodarn. 

f want some food, nestle kw's setlun, 

Lam hungry, thitersen. 

The moon will rise soon, tugteilel aiytina kwiin tae tiskalte, 
who is thet F net) fiter san tain ? 

give me some water, Endter kwakwa stéfis. 
nuthe wp the fire, touk kd afsta. 

one tree, sngts Getite’ (skelAlendg). 

hee trees, nate’s etlte’, 

a small tree, usmdmen éxtlte’, 

omall trees, uamelemEmn eRtite’, 

lots of trees, hui skelkelalendg. 

all trees, muk skelkelilendg. — 

few trees, auskwen ¢Etlte'll akelilmndg, . 
one house, niteaitog. 

miny houses, iui iliillon, 

small houses (klakloka, small), ia’lon. 

lerge house, tonkaitég, teuk’ alot, 

large houses, teuk aliilon, 

a good man, Gi sweEka. 
Vou. XXXVI z 
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he is a good man, éi swégka ti 6 nitl. 

I am working, vc®-sEn k6. 

he made it with a knife, 6 epileten tesgteés. 

IT am struck with a stone, ts’ Etohi-sen uted shinit. 

it is going lo rain, tlimog you si, 

it is John's dog, tig John skiqa. 

we have some horses, te’stéxkéii-tlta. 

my dog is white, kw's (or tcE) n& skagqa puk-. 

your dog is black, kw's(a)unskiga nek‘éaq. 

come with me, Enitce ésiiwa. 

bring me the dog, Rnaiqtes ten skiga. 

give me the dog, ¥iiaste ten skiqa. 

it is cloudy, Ecqnatiwis. 

are you hnngry? kwiliyisg ? 

T am hungry, k-wtl k-witiyistn. 

are you cold? tsitluiiasg? 

T am éold, tsitiuisen. 

did you shoot a deer ? textlunukasg uk sméyis ? 

it is John, 6 nitl ko John. : 
he said I was a bad man, aqun kwknis skiias sweeka. 
when you come in shut the door, isq End niwélud énutkutg se satL 7 
these horses are black, tia stéekéii nek érq. 

those men are old, tsau nenétlia selilog, 

those girls ave beautiful, tsiia kuikuniteal alé 

those women are ugly, tsau nenctlia kulkulama. 

T have a dog, te’skaga-sEn, 

you have a dog, te’skaqa-swa. 

you and I have a dog, mok™ stuk6 te’ kwa skiiqa. 

we have some horses, ite’ stéekéi-tlta tukd 

he has some horses, Oto’ sterken tO nith 

my dog is black, tia neskiqa nekéEq. 

your dog is white, kw’s unskwii unskiga puk-. 

his dog is white, tia (or kw'sii) 3 nitl skiqas puk 

our house is old, kw'tl séldq ti Alun, 

my hat is on the ground, te’ n&stcksauk sk saukte. 

it is under a stone, titealawutl utsi sfidnit. 

it is in the box, Esnauwetl uted k-ldiyakus. 

near me, estasetl A sii. 

a stone will sink in the water, Fee em rcmstenen Oh ed Ewi. 
come with me, Endter é siiwa tisd. 

come home with me, eniitce tak™ ésiiwa ‘isi, 

70 with him, Qonttox ésiwa rtsia, 

7 will go with you now, yestnsi ésiwa uniikwa ttian god. 


ed > 
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T wilt go with you to-morrow, y¥smn si ésiiwa uniikwa kwokwiaiteilis. 
T went with you yesterday, y¥la sin kw'cuntil untikwa tcilaketl. 
let ns go now, héista kw’'tlyiatlta. 

let us all go, héista yatlta 6 muk* stfya. 

let us go toyether, héista 6 yekwentil. : 
let us build a house, héista teiitciitwun. . 
let us eat it all, hasta 6 muk*. 

the moon is bright, niqwaiyui sii tkelte. 

the day is clear, tla nuk yaiyuh. ' 

it is fine, & skwiteil. 

he is making a fire, toukwéo tsa, 

make up the fire, Qdnatcr toukésk. 

light the fire, toukose. 

give me the horse, snaug stékéi. 

I can ride, Estoiuit sen untzélui, 

I can swim, kla sen ko steiiat tution. 

are you cold? tsitlui Rsdq 7 

no, Tam not cold, aia sen teitlun. 

ves, I am cold, tsatlufi sen ko. 

is he sick? esqatiatla ¢ 

he is sick, esqatlatl ko. 

are you hungry? kw'tlete £30Q ? 

T am, kw'tlete sen. 

is your father dead ? kw’'tl k-woi yekwe kwen man ? 


yes, he is dead, iia, kw'tl kewot ko. 


is he coming? yxiin-a? 
ave you coming? & tla Bsdq 6 yein-a ? 
T often go there, Oya kwines fauq. 
come in, Enitce niwélun. 
go in, daugter niwélui. 
ua you shoot a deer? te’ tluntk‘owus auk emiyix. 
is it dark? a-tlitcr t 
yes, it is dark, tlate ko. 
is tt light? stito-a ? 
yes, it is light, 0 stdto ko. 
I want you to go, nestlé kw’skn sla. 
come along, Enitce. 
once he came to my house, O-netsaug tatcil nx aluf. 
he often used to come, 6 yala k6 kw'sdenas. 
when J came in, the man was lying on the bed, kwin¥s tateil tad nitl szsaut 
litsa ewinut, 
when I went out I saw him there, kwnes kw'tifa skélufi Gyi kwenétsEn sxsait 
fitsa cwdmut. 
z2 
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when you come tn shut the door, 4s0q niiwélui ¢i niiqtzkut tsiasatl. 

when you are sick you should take medicine, kweE faqatletlog ¢i ka 
kwokwanisiidg. 

when it rains I stay in the house, fsa thimoq eyi usniwetl-sen si uk 
‘staledoq. 

when the deer saw me it yan away, nitl ng 86 kwendiius sd kwiinifiuts teiia 
smeyis. 

would you not like some meat ? aia Es-un-stlé teita slénk ? 

which is your horse? nitl item teqein un-skwa tia steked ? 

he stole my dog, 6 nit] ko kinks i-kwk-ne-skaqa. 

he stole your dog, 6 nitl ko kwiinésa un-skiga. 

my dog was stolen, ka nétuiiskn at-kwE-ne skiqa, 

Z lost my dog, Hwil ko kwE-nk-skaqa, 

i cut my foot, tlitstsEsen. 

u is raining, thimdy. 

it is snowing, te’yuk™. 

it rained yesterday, thing wks teilitketl. 

ewa tek 

éwa ko 

if it rains J shall not go, 4si tlimog éyii ala-sEn sii. 

where are you? fiqgein kw’'s @ ater? 

Jam here, itl sen ko. 

where were you? Aqéin Miswadter ? 

where do you live # igtin skwe iter? 

T live here, atli-aen ko 6 atla etfa, 

I live there, li-sEn ko Etold, 

he ta in the house, tli tt 6 usniiwetl lui. 

where is John? figéin ytiq kw's @ fiter kwe, John ? 

hie is on the beach, li at® siisau: 

Jam a Songish, soiies-sEn ko, 

he is crying, teaa 6 nitl Qidn. 

he is longhing, tsaa 6 nit) nenatyuii. 

did you go? kw'tl yala-siq ? 

no, J did not, wla-skn siya. 

yea, I went, o yiila ko. 

he went, 6 hai la yi ka. 

yes, will go with you, ia ko éaiiwa sen, 

come along then, Eniitoe. 

where have you been ? tugén la swiiteE? 

f have been for a walk, 6 wituii-sen ala. 

where ave you going F (ugén switer ? 

vou had better nal go, 6 aniter 

f must go, 6 ya-skn k6. 


it will rain to-morrow, I think, { tlimoq sii ko kwitcilis. 
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Tam going, yi-sEn. 

won't you come with me? & wi-sdg Eni éstiwa. 
stand up, setlii. 

Tam going, kw'tl nétl nesyi. 

go! gonéteé! 

you had better go, yiites. 

Tam not going to strike, 6 mia skn sa ctuct. 


Prepositional Phrases. 
on the beach, sisd. 
near the water, tstastl uted kwi. 
in bed, kw'tl étxt. 


on « stone, ta’iiat utsi sianit. 

in the clouds, uskwikwa, cwasitEn. 

on the water, Eskasetl tsa kwa. 

in or under the water, klatentl dts’ kw. 

in the sky, sisetl utsi skwitcil. 

in the canoe, @alit] utsid snikwetl. 

in the house, éwusniwutl utsa alo. 

outside, Esikxtl. 

underneath, k latetlawitl. 

on the ground, sk satt utsa tufiiiq. 

near or close to me, Enatck Estisetl. 

sit by or near me, Enatce Estasetl kwenz dmut. 

come along with me, Enater ésdwa. 

Tam struck with or by @ stone, klumatofi-sen utsé siiinit. 
he struck me with a stone, 6 nitl ko klumas utsa sfifinit. 


Srory or SmbrKsen. 


Skwicin utlsmeainte. “ Eniter fia uts kn-sménite.” “ Endtel 
Skwacin was chewing gum. (Said she) “Give me some of — your gum.” “Come-you 


ésiwa & kwisksem akwicgilas fui sminite.” Nétlsd  yiis 
with me and I show you where is lots of gum" (said he). Then they went 
k-wiedingten.  nétlsd “agéin dtck tk cwolas tk smiinite?” “Tig 
together. Then (sidshe) “Where in the placeof the gum!” * Nearly 
teilfilatita —étifia.” Ye-kimtes tk stlekwus te skéts. nétl sd éye- 
there-we getting" (mid he). She breaks off the fringe-of the blanket-her. Then she 


kilkutes, So yis écutui nétlsd hais tk sélekwus, 
hangs it on the limbs Then they go on walking. Then she finished the fringe. 
of the trees. 
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Nétl s6 6tiq «terkalwuks skelukelinlifiug, tus utsi qitea, nétlsd kwiles 
Then she bent the boughs young trees, they get tom lake. Then spake 


te sli. 86 Enis Otateil tlottlale “fletl-teé.” Nétl so aletls 
the crane. Then there appears a shallow-cance. “ Get-in-yon ” (said he). Then they get in. 


so)6=—fstikwels; onéthsd teafis tsiia Skwacin, Nétl si “ niiwélifi-ted.” 
Then they cross, Then they reach that Skwacin. Then “Go in” (eaid he). 


the home of 
Nétls6 = niiwélifis. Nétl sd qaitkis nétl sd slafistens, an 
Then she-went-in. Then she-slipped-down then he picked her np, and 
amiit'Ems nétl sd umuts tsia Skwacin nmnts, slenli. Nétl so 
set her down ; then smatdown that Skwacin sat down (alao) the girl, Then 
kwalnikwel Skwicin “Kwenila unowelikwa?” “ ipen-tlta” 


they talked together. Skwactn (said) “Howmany your brothers?" “'Ten-we" (said she) 
towa kwilkwels sau nknttlin kw'tl-kwal te sléi. Nétlhsd te 


awhile they talked they wheneryout the crane. Then the 
k-westrns. “Nétl  unskw’kwa?” “New” ena niwélei nétl so 


canoe brings “Isthat your brother 7" (he aska) “Tt is" (she replies) then he enters then 
him over, ; 


teak'rs, nétlsd | nuqtikwenkwastef  taateilas, nétlsd  tl'ptitsrts. 
he slips down, then (Skwacin) takes out the heart his, then he swallows it whole. 


Kila kw'tl-kwal te sléi. Kla tateil tm natsa klanaqEndtin. 
Again criesout the crane. Again comes anotherone he does the same to him. 
aiyii yaqEnitin. Aiyi auk™ teil fipen. Qroh 5k 


then does same to all (the brothers) Then finished the ten(of them) Crying the 
tins muk* skwitcil. Nitlsd) kwénets tsi kutei Nétl sd tlifias 


mother-their every day, Then she took some moss Then ashe took 
tei suitukesen @ yeligtks utsa kite?, néthsd muk® skwiteil, nétl sb 
sone anot and putit onthe moss, then every day, then 


kwéukset, nétlsd kwines te sills @ tsi sqiina, sd kwéintiq 
it begina to-move, then she perceives the hand and the feet, then she sees 
tei kilo ani 8d filésets. Muk* skwitcil tee smfis  Smutukern. 
the eye, then it becomes alive. Every day (growing) it grows into Smutuksen, 
Nétlso ykyaskiis. “(Qutsesifi-tei kw's niyétent.” Notlsd qutéts tx 
Then heplaysabout. “Makeme-you a shooting weapon” Then sho mado a 
(said he to hit mother), 
ewomatii &@ kla yeteut, ‘nétl sd otuils. “Avie-20q Jelélofi, auk-? 
bow and also arrows, then he went hunting. “Don't you yo far away, lost 
un-ckeeetL” Nétl sj touk swerka Smiituksen. “Stai  yiigatcr 
your elder brothers." Then big man(was) Smutuksen. “What kind of wood 
kwe tlaiatiq?" “& aiad kd nufitina ¢-allaaterso 4) kwens-tiat?” 
may be hard!" (mid be) “1 don't know my-son hadn't you better try” 
(answered she) (for yourself) 
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Natl so tdats muk® swunedi cteatl, wonii kIui-atlte klaatiq. Smiitukern 
So hetriea all kinds of wood, only yew tree hard. Smutukeen 


Ectit tk tans: “Estafies ate ésyis 6 qaén?" “Muk* gai unewalak-wa. 


aska the mother-hie: “Why always crying 1" “All dead your brothers 
ancl siater. 

@wa ater slalakum kwe-teiluk.” Ava skwals 6 lélinifal. Neétlsd yis 

may-be a monster lives in the woods." Not sperke he listens only. Then he goes 

Smituksen stufi qelqallekwets, netl so kwoniiqs tk stelekwus, nétl 8d 
Smutuksen fora walk allarmour-clad, then he perceives the fringe, then 

yEtlnas nétl sd sais s)6—siéi«ewiilss tes sl@i, “ NGtl-a 

he follows (the signs) then be reaches the Inke whereupon cries out the crane. “Ts that 

nnewikwa aii?” “Tao atina”; “hatha! akwila te Skwécin 
your brother atthelake?" “None left"; “hat ha! said Skwacin 


{said Skwacin) (she answers) 
smEmitsen, Gi si ue sétlen.” Smiltukskn Gtcliwun: “ilisdQsn 6 
he ia shoving off, fine willbe my meal” Smutukskn was singing: “No matter how 
slalakum ¢wa sen sé Otecilavea” Stmituksen 86 k'wéns 56 
great a monster maybe Tam shall turn you down.” Smotuksen then disembarka. When 


tus’ itsa sath sd Qéltes stauwok- géltrs nilas nétl sd 

he reaches the doorway then threw down clay he throws it inside (the house) then 
niwelufis te Simitukeen, nétlsé kwintele, nélt «d nigqtikwEokwastii 
he enters (does) the Smutukarn then they fight, then he (the Slalakun) thrust 


his fingers into his heart 
(Smutuksmn's) 

nétlsd teltuks te’ silic.” “ Kw’'tlnotl atikns Qonif ?" nétl ad 
then they break off his fingera ‘“Isthat all you can do?” (said Smutuksen) then 
otceakwutuii te Skwicin, nétled kwiskwan te Skwicin, Nétl 2d 

he struck himonthe head the Skwacin, then fell down Skwacin, Then 
k’ufi set Smituksen niqtlteikut. “Muk* neE-cwilakwa taitlas 
the maiden bade Smutuksen cuthimopen. “All my brothers’ and sisters’ hearts 

usnawetl.” Nétl sO niigtiteakuts, tuq sanyuq iter tsiila tla 
inside" (of him, mid she), Then he opens him, whose heart this one 


(he wonders) 


pstanEtl od nkvétlia eskwakwai,  @-tlimites, nétl so halétens. 
he lays in a row those dend-onea, he fits each (heart), then he restores them to life. 


“hés-li kOwi  nicwetRt,” Nétl 6 © tikiis, tedstersn kw's-tiikwels. 
“Long-time have alept" (say they) Then gohome, two-by-two crows they, 


Smituksen étl-kwiwus kw’s titewkls, Nétl s6 kw'tedtens te sléi, nétl sd 


Smutuksen was the lst to cross, Then he killed the crane, then 
tultustifi tlitleld4i netlsd tikis, éi-skwilekwens sE tans, 
he destroyed the ferry-boat then went home, rejoices the mother-their. 


Netl so yis telitutl muk™ nenétlia. Néthsd kwuqenuqwels. “Nétl 
Then went duck-hunting all ofthem. Then quarrel they together. “This is 
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neskwa NE yetcut.” “Ata, nétl nkEsk wa,” Nétl sa lat'l 
my my arrow" (said one). “No, it’s mine” (esid another), Then the elder one 
kwuqnuqwel utl Smituksen. “Needyetl nétl dO neskwa ne#-yéteut.” 
quarrels with Smutukszn. “My elder brother, it’s my my arrow ” 
(said Smutukaen). 
“Avia-s6Q teétlufi ute-iisa, smituksensog.” Netl si titenks, 56 tikis, 
*Don't-you ‘brother’ me, you snotty-one.” Then he becomes angry and goes home, 


so 86s stcafis «= nétl 50s Gtiits, ctloalézkwon,  “Umut-tod étlunsie,” 

when reaches home then he lies down, covers his face with the “Sit-up-you, get up,” 
blainket, 

set su tans, alia skwals, tei Smiitukeen, ottlsd tediit atiina, 


said his mother, not he replies, that Smiétukesn, then shefele him and behold 
nothing waa there, 
nétl sd fwests Otwil tai smutukern, Hii kwe, 
then she pulled back the blanket and lo! only that ariat. Finished. 


Tur EQUIVALENT OF ABOVE AS TOLD IN Excusu. By Tuomas JAMEs. 


There was once a family of ten brothers and one sister; they lived together 
with their mother. One day the girl went into the woods alone. She saw there a 
fine-looking man who was chewing gum. He made a great noise over it. Thought 
the girl to herself, “What is the man chewing ? it must be some kind of good gum.” 
She accosted the man asking him for some of his chewing-gum. Said he to her, 
“T have no more here, but I will show you where you can get plenty for yourself. 
Tt is only a little way from here.” She followed him a little way and then 
questioned him again. “How long before we shall come to the gum." “In a 
little while now," he replied, “it is only a short way from here.” But she 
is alarmed now, and fears he is taking her away, so she unravels her 
blanket and ties bits of the yarn to the branches of the trees she passes. Before 
they get to their destination she has used up all her blanket in this way. She now 
marks her course by breaking off the ends of the twige and branches in her path. 
Tn course of time they come to a lake: as they approach a Crane cries out. He is 
watchman to the ogre who had enticed the girl away, and always gave notice of the 
approach of anyone by a harsh ery. When they reach the edge of the lake a little 
boat appears self-propelled without sails or paddles. It was the ogre's magic boat. 
The ogre now bids the girl get into the boat. He follows her, and they presently 
are carried to his house, the inside of which is as bright and dazzling as the sun. 
The floor is also bright and exceedingly slippery, so slippery that no one can stand 
upon it, “Go in,” said the ogre to the girl, but no sooner had she set her foot upon 
the floor than she fell down and could not of herself get up again. The ore now 
picked her up and set her upon a seat. He then asked, “ How many brothers have 
you?” “Ten,” she replied. 
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Now when the girl did not come home that vight her brothers and mother were 
very anxious about her, and on the following morning the eldest set out to follow 
her track. He had no difficulty in doing this on account of the bits of yarn tied to 
the trees and the bent and broken twigs. In course of time he reached the lake 
and the Crane gave his warning ery. The little boat next appeared into which the 
young man stepped and was taken to the ogre’s house. He stood at the entrance 
a moment and the ogre said, “Come in, my friend, you will find your sister here.” 
The youth entered, but as soon as his feet touched the slippery floor he fell prone 
upon his back. Thereupon the ogre thrust his fingers Into the young man's breast 
and tore out his heart and swallowed it. This done he set the dead body aside out 
of the way. The eldest brother not returning, the second set out in search of 
him and his sister. In due course he arrived at the ogre’s house and met the 
game fate as hig brother. In like manner each of the ten brothers setting out 
one after the other were decoyed to the house of the ogre and there done to 
death by him, 

Now the poor mother was left without sons or daughter. She cried for many 
days. At last she took a bunch of moss, in the centre of which she placed some 
mucus from her nose. She watched this day by day ; soon the mucus began to show 
movement, a little later a hand appears, then another and also the feet. Next she 
perceives the fice and eyes, Then it becomes alive and grows into a stout boy 
baby. The mother now tends and cares for this new child, and he quickly grows 
into a big strong boy. “Make me ashooting-weapon, mother,” said he. The mother 
complied, and furnished him with a bow and arrows. With these he would go out 
hunting. Before he went away his mother cautioned him about wandering too far 
off, telling him how she had lost all his elder brothers and sister. Smituksen was 
fast growing to manhood. One day he asked his mother, “Which is the hardest 
kind of wood 1" “cannot tell you my son," replied she; “ hadn't you better try for 
yourself.” So he tried all kinds of wood, and found the yew-tree best suited for his 
purpose, 

Now his mother had not ceased grieving for her lost children and Smitukstn 
often found her crying. “Why do you ery so much, mother?” he asked one day. 
“T cannot help grieving over your lost brothers and sister. I think they must 
have been taken by on ogre that lives in the forest.” Smuituksen listens to his 
mother’s conjecture concerning the disappearance of his, brothers aud sister, but says 
nothing. He went out thoughtfully clad in his armour and presently came upon 
a piece of the fringe of his sister's blanket still hanging upon the bush where she 
had tied it. He looked about and saw the next piece, and thus found the trail his 
sister had left. He follows this up till it brings him to the Lake. When the 
Crane saw him it gave forth its croak of warning. Upon this the ogre, who had 
heard it, asked the girl if she thonght that was another of her brothers coming to 
look for her. Replied she,“ I have no other brothers.” Smutukskn now began to 

“You may be ever so great an ogre but perhaps you will find your master in 
‘me. “Ha! ha!” laughed the ogre,“ hark at the boastful puppy, What a nice 
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meal he will presently make for me.” Meanwhile Snuituksen was crossing the 
Inke in the magic cance. Now he had brought some pipe-clay with him, and when 
he reached the doorway of the house and saw the slippery floor he threw some of 
this upon it. By this means he could walk over it without falling or slipping down. 
He now enters, and a conflict begins between the ogre and Smituksen. The. ogre, 
as was his wont, thrust forth his claw-like fingers and tried to tear out SmituksEn’s 
heart, but he had found his mateh this time: His finger: broke off against 
Smituksen’s armour. “Oh!oh " mocked Smituksen,* is that all you can do? 
take that for your trouble,” and with that he struck him a great blow on the head 
which felled him to the ground. The girl, who had observed the fight, now called 
upon Smituksen to ent the ogre open. “ He has swallowed all my brothers’ hearts,” 
said she, Smituksen cut the ogre open and found the ten hearts inside him. “I 
wonder whose heart this is?" he remarks as he pulls ont the first. When he has 
taken out all the hearts he lays the bodies of his brothers in a row and fits imto 
each the heart belonging to him. This done he restores them to life. “Dear me," 
says each, * T must have slept a long time.” 

They now set off home, crossing the lake two at a time, Last of all came 
Smiituksen and his sister. When he lands he turns and smashes the canoe to 
pieces. He also kills the Crane. Soon they reach their mother’s dwelling, and 
great is her joy at the recovery of her children, 

Some time after this the brothers all go duck-lunting together, but when the 
shooting began they fell to quarreling among themselves as to whose arrows 
brought down the ducks. The eldest brother claimed them, but Smutuksen said, 
"© my elder brother it is not your arrow, it is mine.” Thereupon the elder brother 
got angry and said to Smitukeen, “ Don't ' elder brother’ me—you are not my 
brother; you are only a snot-man.” This remark wounds Sonituksen so deeply 
that he leaves the others and returns home alone. When he reaches the house 
he goes in and lies on his bed, covering himself entirely with his blanket. 
Presently hia mother comes to him and bids him uncover himself and sit up, but 
she gets no response from him. Then she pulled back the blanket and behold he 
had changed back into nose-mucus again and was no more a man, 


Memuafns’ Granpsox. 

There was once a chief named Memiaias who had ten sons and one daughter. 
The latter after the custom of chiet's danghters was a clawiwi, that is, she led a 
very secluded life, rarely if ever leaving her father's dwelling during the day, 

One night she was awakened by someone pulling her blanket aside, “ Who's 
that?” she asks, Her yisitor’s only reply was a request to move over a bit and 
make room for him. He lay with her that night and she repeatedly asked who he 
waa, but received no reply to her question. On several successive nights her 
unknown lover came to her, but she could never get him to reveal his name or tell 
her who he was. All she knew of him was that he possessed a fine head of hair* 
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In course of time the girl found herself with child, and was much distressed thereat 
by reason of the shame it would bring upon herself and family. She now set 
herself to discover the identity of her nightly visitor. To do this she took some 
deer fat and mixed it with certain ochres, and smeared the palms of her hands 
with the compound, and when her lover lay with her that might, she left an 
impress of them upon his shoulders, Now it waa the custom of the youth of the 
village to engage in various athletic exercises in the early hours of the day, to 
perform which they always threw aside their blankets or tunics leaving their 
bodies bare, On the morning following the girl begged to be allowed to go out to 
see the young men go through their exercises. At first her mother refused her 
request, hut finally gave way to her importunities, and allowed her to go well 
shrouded in her blanket, When the young men stripped for their contest, almost 
the first sight that wet the girl's gaze was the imprint of a pair of hands on the 
shoulders of her younger brother. She is horrified at the discovery, well knowing 
the deep shame and disgrace that must fall upon her family. She returned to the 
lodge and all that day she sought to find some way by which she might spare her 
parents this dreadful disgrace. She could see but one, and that was for herself 
and brother to steal away quietly from the camp and hide themselves in the depths 
of the forest. So that night when her brother came to her, she told him of her 
condition, and that she knew who he was, and urged him to leave home with her, 
to spare their father the deep shame that his conduct must bring upon him if she 
remained till her condition was discovered. He consented to her plan, and they 
left the camp that night before anyone was. stirring, and betook themselves to the 
forest and mountains, They travelled continuously for twice four days, then the 
girl said, “ We will stay here and build o shelter for ourselves.” This they did, and 
in course of time the girl was delivered of a fine mule child. The child grew 
amazingly and soon became a strong boy. One day he was out shooting with his 
bow and arrows a little way from home when he saw a great tire in the direction 
of his parents’ lodge. He hastened back and arrived just in time to see the roof 
fall in. He called aloud to his mother and father, but could get no reply. That 
night it was revealed to him in a vision who his parents were, what they had done, 
why they had left home, and how they had planned to wipe out their offence by 
self-destruction. He learnt also the name of his grandfather. The boy determines 
now to seek the latter. To this end he calla upon his totem the woodpecker, and 
asks his assistance. The woodpecker promises to guide him to his grandfather's 
lodge. The boy cuts himself a staff and the woodpecker perches upon the top of 
it, and they thus set forth, As they went the boy sang and cried alternately. 
The words of the song were,“ Oh! my father and mother are burnt to death, and 
my grandfather is Memtiaias.” 

As he neared his grandfather's village, a woman who-was gathering shell-fish 
on the beach heard his song and called out to Memnaias' wife, who was sitting out 
of doors engaged in basket weaving, and told her that someone was singing in the 
Snountain about her husband Memualas, The wife called out and told her husband 
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what the woman was saying, and he lade her go down to the beach and listen 
for herself. She went down and the women said to her: “ Look towards the moun- 
tain and listen." She listens and hears her grandson's song,“Oh! my father 
and mother are burnt to death, and Memmains ia my grandfather." The old 
woman now calls her husband to come down and hear for himself. The day was 
very fine and still, and the sounds carried a great way. He goes down to the 
beach and listens, and presently hears his crindson's plaint. Mm#aias now ealls 
his friends to listen, and they decide to go up the mountain and seek the ainger. 
After some time they come upon him, and find that he travels in a very singular 
manner. He takes but one step to each repetition of his song, and it thus takes 
them fifteen days to get him down the mountain, When he arrives he tells bis 
story and what he had learnt in his vision; and the mystery of his parents’ sudden 
disappearance from their home was thus made known to his prandparents. They 
sorrow much over the sad end of their son and daughter, and send out a search-party 
to see if by any chance they had not perished in the fire. But no one could get near 
the spot where the house had stood, the fire had spread iteelf for miles on all sides, 
and was still fiercely burning, and nothing was ever afterwards heard of the 
unhappy pair who had thos deliberately planned their own death to wipe out the 
disgrace of their lives. 

This story recalls one which I gathered some years ago among the Thompsons 
of the Interior, but is less graphic and much shorter. [am not disposed to think 
the Lekifitn version is derived from the Thompson. Each I think is independent 
of the other and both equally interesting as exhibiting the shame and disgrace of 
incestuous unions. 


MytTu oF THe Guost-Loven. 


Once a long time ago the Sofits made a successful raid upon the Siciatl, and 
returned to the island with many heads, which they stuck upon poles set wp in the 
village. Now it happened that the daughter of the chief of the Sofrs was passing 
by where the heads were set up and looking upon then ‘compassionately olwerved 
that one was the head of avery handsome young man. She was moved to take 
this head down and cry over it, caressing the beautiful long hair as she did so. 
For twice four days she daily fondled and eried over this head. At the end of that 
time some one came to her couch that night. She asks,“ Who are you ft" and 
received the reply, “ [t is the man whose head you have been fondling and crying 
over." For several successive nights her ghostly visitor appeared to her in this 
way, 

One night he said to her, “ To-morrow night Lam going to take you away with 
me to my old home; [ have a brother who lives there, who is just like me. When 
you arrive at Siciatl climb the mountain and you will see a lot of mountain-voat 
wool which you must make into blankets, I will be with you all the time till you 
meet my brother, whom I want you to marry.” About the mide of the following 
night the ghost-man came to her bedside and said, “ If you ate ready, come.” She" 
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got up and followed him out of the house. On the beach was a canoe with many 
paddles in it. Said the ghost-man, “Get in and cover your head with your 
blanket“ The girl does as she i¢ bidden, and heara nothing but a suecession of 
“Ohe! Ohet” Nota sound of paddling does she hear, and before slie is aware of 
it the canoe las neared its destination. The ghost-lover now bids her uncover her 
head and get out of the canoe, “This,” said he, “is where my brother lives,” 
They climb the mountain and she finds quantities of wool, This she gathers and 
prepares and makes into blankets. Every niorning she finds the carcase of a goat 
elose by the slielter she had made for herself. She stayed here on the mountain 
spinning wool and weaving blankets fora whole year, At the end of that time 
one day she meta young man. She looked at him closely and saw that he was 
very like her ghost-lover. “This must be his brother,” she said to herself, She 
hung her head and began to ery, The youth said nothing and presently left her. 
He goes home to his mother and says,“ I met the finest woman I have ever seen 
this morning on the mountain. I wish you would get her for my wife. When 
you ask her, tell her T am the voung man she saw this morning.” 

The parents of the youth went to see the girl, and found ber busy weaving 
her blankets, The mother opens the conversation by asking the maid if she 
remembered seeing a young man lately. Slie answered, “ Yes, [ saw him.” “ He 
is my son,” said the old woman, “and he wants you to be his wife." “TI will go 
with you," replies the girl remembering her ghost-lover’s wishes, They descend 
the mountain together, When they arrive at the old people’s dwelling, they ask 
her how she got to their part of the country, “IT was brought here by the 
ghost-people, ” said she, and thereupon tells them her story. When she speaks of 
the strong resemblance between their son and the head she had fallen in love with, 
they ery out and say, “Alas! it was our son his twin brother." The father then 
says, “ I will send you back to your people with my living son, hut we must first 
find some one who knows the way.” He therewpon calls in the Elk and asks, “Do 
you know the whole country round?" “No,” replies the Elk, “I am acq nainted 
only with open glades.” He then calls in the Deer, and puts the same question to 
him. The Deer replies, “I know parts only of the country.” The old man then 
called in one animal after another, but no one of them possessed the necessary 
knowledge, till he came to the Mink. Mink replied to his question, “ Yes, I know 
all the country, and [| know, moreover, this girl's father’s name, He is called 
Mifiqaias.” 

The old man now sent for the store of blankets the yirl had in her mountain 
home. There were many bales of them, far too many to put into their canoes. 
So he ordered them to make a great raft by means of their canoes, Upon this 
he placed the bales of blankets and then set out with his son and daughter-in-law 
and friends, with Mink to guide them, 

They follow tho coast till they reach the country and settlement of the 
_Sleqomie, Here Mink calls aloud for Mifiqnins, They learn that no such 
person lives there and proceed on their way again till they reach the settlement 
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of the Muskgiam, at the mouth of the Fraser, Mink calls aloud for Mifiqaias 
here, also, but is told no such person dwells there.’ From Muskgiam they proceed 
to the settlements of the Stewdsen, and from thence to Semiahmoo Bay, but meet 
with no better success. In none of these places lives Mifiqaias, the father of the 
girl. Next, they call at the settlements of the Tlumi. Here Wolf comes out 
and says, “You have called at the wrong place. If to-morrow morning you will 
follow the sun you will come to Mifqaias’ country.” 

On the morrow they follow the course of the sun, and at dusk they come 
to n mountain called Skdlakeum. Here they wait till the moon rises, when they 
follow it throughout the whole night. At sunrise they approach a village and 
Mink calls out as usual for Mifiqaias. Now, there was a woman on the beach 
gathering cockles, who, when she heard Mink calling for Mifiqaias, leaves her 
cockle gathering and runs to Mifiqaias’ dwelling and informs him that some people 
on a large raft are calling for him. 

When Miiqaias hears the woman's words, he bids his people prepare 
themselves for war. Said he, “They may have come to fight with us.” Mifiqaias 
and his people placed themselves in readiness, and would not go near the raft. 
When the girl saw that her father feared treachery she stood up and called aloud, 
“T am Mifqaias’ daughter; I have returned and brought my husband and his 
friends with me.” When Mifiqaias hears and recognises his daughter's voice, he 
cries out for joy, and bids the people go down to the water and bring the raft with 
its contents into his house. 

This they do, but so large was the raft that they had to take down the side of 
the house to bring it in. The girl now relates her adventures and all are greatly 
astonished at her story. Mifiqaias entertains his guests royally for several days. 
He also inquired of them how long they had been coming, and learnt that they 
had been two moons on the way, The father of the young man asks Mifqaias if he 
cannot show them a shorter way. Mifiqains promises to do so, and says he will 
ask his- brother who lives in the sea, 

The name of this “brother” is Stéqwi. Mifigaias goes to the top of the 
mountain, and calls out to his brother of the sea. The latter replics and asks what 
he wants Said Mifqaias, * If I want to pass quickly from one end of the island 
to the other, how can I best do it?” “1 will tell you,” replied Stéqwi. 
“Whenever you want to travel on the water take the course of the current. 
This goes in one direction for half the day and in another for the balance 
of the day." Mifiqaias thanks his brother, the Stéqwi, for his advice, and returns 
to his guests. He then calls to him all the animals and asks them if they know 
the way to follow the ocean currents, but none but Sea-lion knows, and he 
requires much food to eat on the way. Mifiqaias calls upon his brother 
and asks him to supply them with food for Sea-liov. Stéqwi promises to send the 
salmon along with them. Next morning the visitors bid Mifqaias adieu, and set 
off under the guidance of Sea-lion. Presently they strike the current and find the 

Salmon travelling with them. Sea-lion and his people have, therefore, plenty” 
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- of food by the way. The current carries them to a small island near Sechelt Bay. 
Here Sea-lion rises to the surface with the towing line in his mouth, and informs 
them that they are at home, 

For this reason the sea-lions of to-day always travel by means of the ocean 
currents, and the Indians say that objects drift from the island to the mainland 
and back again, by regular and periodic currents; and they believe these currents 
were caused by Stéqwi, the “brother” of Mifiqaias, as related in this story. 
They further say that this intermarriage of the Sofizs maiden and the Siciatl 
youth in the manner related, was the origin of the peace and friendship which 
have existed ever since between the two peoples. 


Story or Sqileken. 


There was once a boy who had three uncles. The name of the eldest was 
TI'takrltaq, that of the seoond, TI’tégrlénuq, and that of the youngest, Ts'kwimrt. 
Whenever hie uncles gave a feast this boy disgraced them by licking off the 
platters and dishes like a dog. This habit made the people laugh at him, and 
brought shame to his uncles, Said the eldest to the others, “What can we do 
with such a nephew? I will kill or drown him.” “No,” said the youngest,“ you 
must not kill him. You had better punish him in some way.” The eldest uncle 
then took a handful of cedar tips, and rubbed the boy’s face till the blood came. 

, “Now,” said the youngest uncle, “if you take some of the prickly dust of the 
white pine and fill his eyes with it you will punish him well.” One of them 
objected, saying, “Why do that? You might as well kill him outright as 
blind him.” Replied the youngest uncle, “I don’t agree with you; one can never 
tell what might happen; perhaps something good may come of it.” “ All right,” 
now say the others, “do as yon say.” 

Upon this they fill the boy's eyes with the prickly bark dust, and take him 
into the mountains, and leave him there, The boy, thus left to himself, wandered 

about for four days. At the end of that time the eldest of the uncles went out 
one evening and was startled to see flashes of lightning coming from the direction 
of the mountain where the boy had been taken, Said he to the others, “I have 
geen a strange thing; I saw many flashes of lightning coming from the direction 
of our nephew; lightning at this time of the year is very unusual ; I wonder what 
it means?” All the uncles now go outside and sit and talk and watch the 
lightning. Presently the youngest said, “I had better go and see what this 
strange thing means.” He went to that part of the mountain where the boy had 
been left, As he approached his nephew called out to him: “I see you coming, 
uncle, don’t come any nearer to me or you may be harmed. Swoéwas, the 
Thunder-being, took away my blind eyes and gave me new ones instead, and these 
flash the lightning you have seen. I want you now to make me a house without 
any roof; make the walls of new mats (silits) which have never been used 
before.” The man returns to his brothers, and tells them what he has discovered. 
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The uncles now feel proud of their nephew and his mystery powers, and forthwith . 
build him the house he asks for. The boy's face shines and gleams like fire, 
and whenever he opens his eyes they emit flashes of lightning. 

When the uncles have finished the house, the youngest of them went to the 
mountain, again, and told the boy that it was ready for him. “Very well,” said 
the youth, “but don’t take me till the evening.” 

That evening the uncle conducts him home again, the nephew keeping his 
eyes closed the whole time. As soon as he is within his house, he opens his eyes 
and the lightning flashes through the roofless dwelling into the upper air. 

The nephew now instructs his uncles to go and tell the people what has 
happened, and bid them come and learn what his name for the future would be, 
The uncles did as they were bidden, and called together all the people of the 
Snensimoq, Pentlatch, and neighbouring tribes. When the people had come 
together and stood round about the new house feeling much afraid of what might 
happen, they saw the lightning flashes in the air and heard a voice as it, were from 
the clouds, singing “Sqilekyn!” This was the new name of the youth, 
Sqileken now asked his youngest uncle, “ Which is the highest mountain you can 
see?” The uncle replies, “C#lsip.” “Take me there,” said the youth. They go to 
the Célsip mountain, but it is not high enough, The mountain on Salt Spring 
Island seems to them to be the highest and they go there. “This will do,” said 
the nephew. The uncle now builds another house on the summit of this mountain 
and digs a well for water. The youth looks all round him and sees a small bay in 
the distance, the sand of which was formed of broken clam-shells. Said he to his 
uncle, "Do you see that beach yonder?” “ Yes,” said the uncle. “Go there then, 
and fetch a canoe load of that shell-sand.” The uncle did as he was bidden, and 
when he returned with it, his nephew instructed him to put it into the bottom of 
the well to line it. The uncle did so and the sand may be seen there to this day 
on the top of the mountain, 

Now the youth possessed a big hat, and when he desired « wife he would not 
go for her himself but sent his hat with his uncle, who said, “ Sqaleken’s hat wishes 
for a wife.” In this manner he acquired many wives whose fathers kept him and 
them supplied with food, carrying it to the house on the mountain. 

Now it happened that another man with mystery power, Switgn, by name, 
lived at that time on the Chimafnus River, and one day Sqilxken sent his hat to 
him. Said Swftrn to his messenger, “ Who is this upstart who sends and demands 
giftaof me? I am Switen en Skwail, the heaven-born; for whom does he take me? 
If he wants anything from me, why does he not come himself like «a man, and not 
send ine his hat? Go back and tell him that I don’t want his hat, I want to see 
himself.” The messenger returns and reports, “Oh,” says Sqdlzken, “he wants to 
see me, does he? Very well, I will go, but I think he will be sorry,” All the 
people round about that part of the country now came together to see the meeting 
of Sqileken and Swften. They filled the house of the latter. Sqdleken arrives, 
his eyes flashing like lightning all the way, but Swftzn lies on his back on his couch 
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und says nothing. The visitors speak to him, and say,“ What are you going to do ? 
Sqilzken wants your daughter to wife.” But Swften pays no heed to them, but 
continues to lie on his back. After the people had pestered him a good while he 
arose and said, “If Sqileken wishes to be on friendly terms with me, let him keep 
his eyes closed. I have power as well as he, and can do him hurt if I wish to.” 
Sqiileken thereupon closes his eyes and makes no display of his powers. Swftrn 
then gives him his danghter, and Sq4lzken returns to his mountain-home with her, 
and waits for Switen to bring him food, as the fathers of his other wives had done. 
He waits day after day until a considerable period had gone by, but no Switen 
appears, He gets tired of waiting and bids his wives dig some likumas rocta. 
Said he to his new wife, “I will go and see my father-in-law ; something must be the 
matter with him, I think. You prepare three canoe-loads of gifts.” They set out 
to go to Switn’s, and on the way meet him on his way to the mountain-hounse of 
Sqiileken. “Hallo,” says Sqileken, “I was coming to see you, father-in-law.” 
Switen replies, “I think you had better turn back again.” “Oh no, I won't do 
that,” said Sqfileken, “you go back.” Each then tries to persuade the other to turn 
back, but neither would yield, and in the end, to get over the difficulty, each agrees 
to return to his respective house. Now the “power” of Sw{ten was the west wind. 
They had not long separated when a great storm arose, and rain-drops fell as big as 
a man’s fist. Said Swften to his people, “I'll teach that man a lesson; paddle me 
to the land.” When he is landed Swften jumps into the water and splashes and 
tumbles and dives, singing all the while his magic wind song. The wind rises 
higher and higher, and the trees are broken and dashed to the ground, and their 
scattered branches fill the air. Presently the storm reaches Sqaleken and over- 
whelms his canoes, and he and his company are obliged to swim ashore, When 
they get home the youngest of the uncles says to the others, “ Brothers, I am 
astonished at the manner in which Switen has treated our nephew; he is certainly 
the more powerful man of the two; our nephew will now be shamed in the eye of 
the people. They will be exceedingly angry, and will probably seek to ‘kill him, 
and so disgrace us and our children, I think we had better put him out of the 
way ourselves and so avoid a public disgrace.” 

They listen attentively to his remarks, and the eldest replies, “But how will 
you kill him? You can't club him to death, his glance would burn you up.” “Oh, 
leave that to me,” answered the youngest, “I know what to do.” He thereupon 
began to kill a number of hair-seals. The brothers then give a great feast, and call 
all the people together. The flesh of the seals is roasted, and distributed among 
the guests, among whom was Sqdleken himself. The uncle who had undertaken to 
kill him now instructed the others in this wise: “I will presently go behind 
Sqileken and throw a seal-skin over his face, and then while his eyes are covered 
you niust rush forward and club him to death, Get a stick of hard wood, and use 
it for a poker.” 

In the meantime Sqdleken lay upon his bed with averted face. When they 
were ready for the deed Ts'kwimet said to his eldest brother, “ Brother, stir the 
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fire with your poker, it is going out, I think.” The eldest brother took the poker- 
stick, and made as if to stir the fire, and at the same time Ts’kwfmet threw a 
sealskin over the head of Sqilkken, and before the latter could throw it off and use 
his eyes, the other brothers had brought the poker down upon his head and brained 
him, 

When the people perceived that Sqaleken was killed, they shouted for joy, so 
greatly had they dreaded his terrible powers, which even in his death had not 
wholly left him. Tn burying him they had to use the greatest care that no part of 
his body was left uncovered; the exposure of even a finger or toe resulted in grievous 
thunder and lightning. After his corpse had been disposed of, the fathers of the 
various brides came and took them away. 


Myru or Nemokis anp THE Tex Broruers, 


There were once ten brothers living in a Siyilek*. They were very big 
strong men. Besides the ten brothers there were many other people in the village, 
which was situated on o small rocky islet. Every morning the sea-lions used 
to go there to bask in the sunshine. The people used to try and capture the lions, 
but only the ten brothers were ever successful. This made the others jealous of 
the brothers, and one old man plots to bring trouble upon them, He went to the 
woods and shaped # sea-lion from a block of cedar, near by a small lake. When he 
had fashioned its exterior, he took some leaves of the salal-berry bush to form its 
liver, some moss for its fat and ite fur, and cedar boughs for its beard. This done, 
he made a strong “medicine” from certain herbs, and with it washed the 
eedar-lion all over, and then placed it in the lake. Presently it became alive and 
swam about, but it could not dive, it was too buoyant. So the man drew it ashore, 
and put some stones inside to make it heavier, and then bid it try to dive again, 
This time the creature was able to dive as well as swim. The old man now 
instructs it in this wise: “From this lake to the sea there is an underground 
passage; you must dive down and come out on the open sea. You will see my 
village there on a small islet, When you reach it, mingle with the other sea-lions 
and lie and bask on the shore with them." 

In the meantime the ten brothers had heard of the work of the old man, and 
had made up their minds to destroy his cedar-made lion at the first opportunity. 
With this intention they started out one morning to spear sea-lion, Said the 
eldest to the others, “I will certainly smash it if I see it. After all it is only wood, 
and 1 can smash it easily." Presently they perceive a large sea-lion on the rocks. 
“Ah! that is surely it,” said the eldest. “All of you give me your spears and I 
will do the spearing.” 

When the cedar-made sea-lion perceived the brothers coming he made for the 
water, but before he had time to dive, all ten spears were sticking in his hide. He 
rolls over ani pretends to be dead, and floats away seaward, Now to the point of 
each spear 4 line was attuched, und that of the second brother adhered mysteriously 
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to his land. He cries out and aska what he shall do, shall he cut it, The others 
all reply “Yes” But he is unable to do so, and is being dragged out to sea in his 
canoe by the floating body of the sea-lion, The others follow in their canoes, and 
the youngest bids each man use his “mystery” powers to the utmost to save their 
brother, But not one of them has power to stop the floating carcase and release 
his brother's hand. The youngest then said to the others, “1 will try what I ean 
do; take up your paddles and whip the water with them, and sing your songs.” 
But the youngest can do no more than the others, and they follow their brother 
northward for several days till they come at last to a mountain in which there 
are many sea caves, Here the mock sea-lion stops and lets go of the line which he 
had been holding in his flipper up to this time, whereupon the line left the mans 
hand, and he was free from it, The magic creature now entered one of the caves, 
and the ten brothers, not knowing what else to do, followed it in. Said the eldest, 
“ We can never find our way back alone, we have been travelling day and night for 
a long time now, we had better see what is in this cave.” So all ten of them 
enter and follow the sea-lion. 

When they are well within the caves they come upon a number of women 
and children, and some of the women have no clothes on. They have skins which 
they put over their heads, but are unable to draw them down lower than their 
breasts till they enter the water. They are the wives and children of the sea-lions 
whose home is in the sea caves. Presently the chief of the Sea-lion came forward 
and said to the mock-lion, “You should have sent word you were bringing 
strangers with you." He replied, “I did not know they were following me." 
The chief was much perplexed, and did not know what to do with the ten brothers. 
One of the elders suggested that they should send them home to their own 
country, and let five of the young men show them the way. The chief now 
turned to the brothers and asked the eldest where they had come from. “ From 
the south country,” he replied. “If I send five of my young men to take you 
home, will you go with them?” the chief asks, The brothers say “ Assuredly.” 
“But,” said the young sea-lions, " five of us cannot drag ten canoes.” “ Wall you 
put aside five of your canoes?" They consent to do this, and forthwith five of the 
canoes are ripped up the middle and the paddles set upright in the cracks. These 
the sea-lion people turn into killer-whales, the paddles becoming the large 
dorsal-fin, 

The chief then warns them to avoid the point of the island. “The monster 
Nemokis,” said he, “lives there, and he is always on the look ont for sea-lion. 
If he sees you he will come out into the water and kill you. Make a wide detour 
at this point, and so avoid all risks.” The five young sea-lions now take the 
canoes in tow across the gulf. When they near the point where the monster 
Nemokis dwells, the eldest of the brothers says, “I am going to see this Nemokis 
and try and slay him. Let us goin closer." As they are near their own country, 
the sea-lions now leave them, and the brothers paddle their eanoes towards the 
point where Nemokis had his home. As they drew near, Nemokis perceived them 
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and came down into the water towards them. The brothers cast their spears at 
him but they fall back from his body as if they had been thrown against stone, 
Presently the monster reaches them, and picks up the five canoes and carries them 
in his arms to his house. Now, for wife, Nemékis had a small urine vessel called 
Cwéila, and whenever she wanted to draw Nemdkis’ attention she would scream. 
This was the only sound she could make. 

Nemékis kept the ten brothers in his dwelling, and it was her task to warn 
him if his captives sought to eseape, But the brothers were unaware of this 
at first. The eldest planned to escape, Said he to the others, “ Let us cook a lot 
of food when Nemékis is away hunting, and when we are ready we can load the 
canoes with it and get away.” So they prepared as much food as they thought 
would be necessary to serve them till they could get home, When it was ready 
they seized an opportunity when Nemékis was out elk-hunting to carry it to their 
canoes. But Cwedla began to scream and Nemokis came striding back with his 
long strides and took the brothers from their canoes before they had gone 
a hundred yards, and carried them back to his dwelling again, Several times they 
thus thought to escape in Nemokis’ absence, but each time Cwéila gave the alarm 
and brought Nemékis upon them. After the first attempt when Cwéiila screamed 
they rushed back to the house before Nemokis could see them, and when he came 
in he would question them as to the reason of his wife's screams, As she could 
not talk they made excuse each time. One time they said they had put too much 
wood on the fire, and made the house very hot and alarmed her. Another time 
they had let the fire go out, and she screamed to call attention to the fact; and so 
each time they had a new excuse, They now saw it would be impossible to get 
away while Cwéiila was about or could see what they were doing. So they took 
some stones and covered her up, and then set to work to cook a fresh supply of 
food. When this is ready one of the brothers suggests that they should smash the 
urine vessel. They agree, and stealing up quietly behind it, they cast a great 
stone upon it and crush it, and the blood begins to flow. They then rush for their 
canoes,and paddle off as quickly as they could. 

At sunset Nemokis comes home. He perceives the stream of blood at once, 
and flies into a great rage, He shakes the earth with his stamping and raving, and 
rushes into the water to overtake the canoes. He almost reaches them before the 
water is too deep for him. In his anger he seized great masses of rock, and cast 
them at the canoes. But the brothers happily escaped him. He ceased not to 
throw the rocks about for a long time, and they fell all over the country, and that 
is the reason why so many boulders are now seen scattered over the land far from 
their mountain sources. 


Myrn or THE MAN wHo CHANGED HIS Face 


There was once « young man who fell in love with a maiden, but she repulsed 
: him, telling him he was not handsome enough for her. This grieved and burt him, 
d 
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and he went to his grandmother to learn how he might improve his looks, The 
old woman instructs him in this wise. “Take some deer fat and red paint and go 
into the forest and follow the trail to the prairie beyond. In the centre of this 
prairie you will see a column of smoke rising. Go towards this and you will 
presently come to a lodge, This is the home of the Face-maker ; he will give you 
a new face for your old one if you ask him." The young man set ont to seek the 
home of the Face-maker, and after many days’ travel arrived at the edge of the 
prairie his grandmother had spoken of. It was about mid-day. He sees the 
amoke in the distance and makes towards it, When he gets close to the spot, he 
perceives that the smoke is coming out of a emall hole in the ground, He looks 
down the hole and his body casts a shadow below. Within the underground 
house was a man who when he saw the shadow cried ont: “hep! hep! hep!” 
He thought it was a cloud passing over. The youth looks down a second time and 
again darkens the interior. “That's a strange cloud," thinks the man and looks 
upward and perceives his visitor. 

“Hullo! is that you?” he calls out, “Come down.” The youth begins 
to climb down, The floor seemed far below him, but as soon as his feet were 
inside, the floor came np to meet him. The old man now asks him what he had 
brought. Said he, “1 have this fat.” “What else have you got?” “Ihave also 
this red paint.” “All right,” said the old man, “give them to me and choose your 
face.” 

The youth looked round the place at all the faces but found none to his 
liking. Said he, “I don’t like any of these I see, haven't you some more ?” 

The old man then opened a chest and offered its contents to his visitor, The 
latter looked them over but found nothing to suit him there. Said he, * I don’t 
like any of these either.” The old man opened his Inst chest in which he kept his 
best faces, saying as he did so, * How will these suit you?” 

The young man saw amongst them a face that pleased him, and said, “I will 
take this one.” The Face-maker now removed the youth's own head and replaced 
it with the one he had chosen. When this was accomplished he instructed the 
youth thus: “ When you return to your own country be careful to keep away from 
yonder mountain. A witch woman lives there who devours everyone she gets 
within her elutches. No one ever escapes her if they go near her abode, Her 
name is Zohdlats; be careful of her.” Now the young man was a great runner, 
and he despised the advice of the Face-maker, and went near the mountain trusting 
to his fleetness of foot to save him if the witch sought to seize him. As he passed 
he heard a voice say,“ Come back to me, my husband.” He looked behind him 
and saw a monstrous woman as tall asa tree coming after him. He took to his 
heels, but in a few strides she caught up with him and seized him by his belt, his 
feet dangling on one side and his head on the other. Thus she carried him to her 
dwelling. 

Now she kept as slave a handsome young woman whom she had caught, and 
as she entered she said to her, “ Tctetgen, look at my new husband ; isn’t he a fine 
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young man.” The youth sought every opportunity to escape but found none. 
Every night he slept between her huge breasts, and if he tried to steal away she 
awoke in an instant, and grasped and placed him in his place again. She kissed 
and fondled him for a while and then after her manner swallowed him whole. It 
was now his turn to be avenged, and he took her heart in his hands, and squeezed 
it till she cried and rolled in agony. Not knowing the cause of her pain she sent 
for all the animals to come and try and heal her, She aska of them: “ Which of 
you is the best doctor.” Blue-jay, who was a seta, claimed the distinction. He 
sang his “ medicine-song” over her, but as she got no better he remarked to the 
others, “I don’t think we can cure her, I think she will die.” But Smohwa the 
Crane said,“ Here, let me try what I can do? all of you beat time to my song 
with your sticks.” “All right,” said Crow, the spokesman of the crowd. The 
Crane then put his long bill into the stomach of the witch, which, the youth 
perceiving, caught hold of and firmly held. The Crane tried to withdraw his bill 
and struggled with all his might. Presently the youth let go, and the Crane fell 
back with such force that he turned a complete somersault. He knocked all’the 
breath out of his body, and lay on the ground a moment to recover. Said first one 
and then another, “ How was it Crane could not pull ont his bill? It can’t be 
just a sickness, I believe there is somebody inside of her,” All this time the witch 
is crying and rolling with the pain, and presently she expires, The slave woman 
now says to the people, “ Cut her open, there is a man inside of her.” 

They cut her open, and the young man comes forth alive. 

The woman now tukes possession of all the witch's property, which was 
immense, With the help of the young man she makes a raft and places all the 
property upon it, and together they float down the river to the salt water where 
the father of the young man lived. 

The latter had been missed, and all his friends had wondered where he had 
gone, and were now much astonished to see him return with a handsome young 
wife and a raft full of property. 

When the maiden whom he had formerly wooed saw him, and how handsome 
he had grown, she desired now to become his wife. But he rejects her in the same 
manner that she had rejected him, and tells her she is not handsome enough for 
him, She learns now how he had got his handsome face, and determines to go and 
get hers changed. She accordingly set out and in due time arrived at the 
Face-maker's home and requested him to change herface. He did so, but gave her 
a head with a frightful countenance so that she became hideous in the extreme. 
Thus was she punished for the rejection of her lover, 


Stony oF CwoT THE SISTER or Raven. 
Raven once upon a time went to pay his sister Cwot a visit. She weloomes 
him, and he bids her call in her children. She goes outside and plucks a spray of 
blackberry bush and returns to the house with it. She planted the spray in the 
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ground and began to sing. Thereupon the spray blossomed forth and berries 
appeared upon it. Cwot collects them in a dish and sets them before Raven. He 
is much gratified and eats his fill of them, After his meal he leaves, telling her as 
he goes that she must come and see him soon. She promises that she will do so, 
Some little time after she went to see him. When she arrived Raven very 
unctuously bade her welcome. “ Come in, come in, dear sister, I am so glad to see 
you, You will have some dinner with me. What will you have, blackberries, 
raspberries, salmon berries, or any other kind ? T have them all, so take your choice.” 
She replies, “ Oh, it doesn’t matter what kind ; serve me with any that you like.” 
“ Very well,” returns he, and goes out and plucks, as he had seen her do, a spray of 
blackberry bush. He brings it into the house and sticks it in the ground and 
begins to dance and sing. His neighbours hear him and say: “ What’s up with 
Raven ? listen to him fooling.” Cwot, too, was greatly amused at his antics, and 
endeavoured to hide her face in her hands to prevent his seeing her smiles. 
Raven sung and danced a long time, but the berry-spray bore no fruit nor made 
any growth. After awhile Cwot said to him, “ Brother, stand aside and let me try. 
You don’t seem to have the power.” Raven was very glad to be relieved of his 
task. Cwot now sings her mystery song three times. It sounded to him like 
the song of the “ berry-bird.” 

Immediately the bough began to grow and bloom and the fruit to appear and 
ripen. “There,” said Cwot, “now eat your fill; I don’t want any.” Raven greedily 
ate of the berries and took no notice of his crying, hungry children who also wanted 
some, While he was stuffing himself someone came to his door and said, “ There's 
a man here who wants to see you; his name is Skwinduq, and he has a lot of 
halibut for you.” “Oh dear,” says Raven, “I'm in for it now. Where is he?” 
“Out on the water.” Raven flies over to the man’s house and goes inside, “ Hello, 
brother,” says the man, “ you have got here, have you? Come inside and sit down 
and I'll get you some dinner.” So saying he took a halibut hook and removing 
one of the boards of his floor took up a splashing, live halibut. Raven looked on 
with greedy eyes and said to himself, “I'll kill this fellow and get all his supplies.” 
Skwiniuq placed the halibut before Raven, who ate greedily of it, pondering in his 
mind the while how he might dispose of Skwindug. Said he to Skwiniuq, “ You 
have treated me very handsomely. Your fish was very fine. I should like to 
make some return to you. Let mecarry you all round the country and show you 
many things you have never seen, Get on my back and make yourself easy. 
Don't be afraid of looking down. I'll see that you don’t fall off.” 

Skwinduq got upon Raven’s back, who flew into the air with him as high as 
the top of the highest mountain. The height was so great that Skwindug could 
scarcely see the land below him. “Now look down,” said Raven, “ and see what is 
below you. See that curious object just below?" Skwinduq was afraid at first to 
look below him, but Raven encouraged him, saying, “ Don't be afriad, let go of my 
neck with one hand and look over the side.” Skwindug loosened his hold of 
Raven's neck and looked downwards. As he did so Raven suddenly turned over 
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in the air and cast Skwindng into space, saying as he did so,“ There, go down and 
see for yourself and stay there for ever." 

Raven now flew back to the Skwindngq’s house, congratulating himself on the 
skilful manner in which he had got rid of the fish-man. When he got into the 
house he took a line-hook as he had seen Skwindugq do, pulled up a plank, and then 
cast it into the water. Instantly he felt a jerk upon the line and began to pull it 
up. He experienced great difficulty in doing this. Said he, “ There must be a very 
hig fish on the hook.” Pall as he might he could not bring it to the surface, it 
always managed to get under the planking. Presently Raven kneeled down to look 
under the plank to see what was the matter. As his head came near the water 
something clutched his hair and pulled him into the water, where he was speedily 
drowned, 

This someone was Skwiniuq the fish-man who had fallen into the sea, and 
thus repaid Raven's treachery. When Raven was dead, Skwindug let him come to 
the surface. The lifeless body floated away, drifting from spot to spot for a whole 
moon, 

At the end of that period he was thrown up by the waves on the beach. He 
lay in the sun for three days, at the end of which time he was brought back to life 
by the sun. When he was thoroughly himself again he related his adventure to 
his friend the Crane. 

Day by day he sat upon a tree cracking jokes with all the other birds, Said 
he to them, “ Take care not to get drowned in the fall of the year or you will never 
get alive again. Choose the Spring-time and then the sun will warm you to life 
again. It's great fun drowning and coming back to life; you people should try it for 
yourselves.” But no one seomed inclined to take his advice, and he soon betook 
himself to other parts. 


Story or Semith 


When Semitl reached the age of puberty, his mother said to him, “I want 
you to undergo your Kwetetit and try and secure yourself a Skwinoiét (spirit helper). 
He will help you avenge your father’s death, who was killed by such and such 


persona.” The youth went forth into the forest to keep his lonely vigil and laid” 


himself down by the side of a great boulder. 

One night the Spirit of the Boulder came to him in his dreams and said,“ Why 
are you sleeping here?" The youth answered, “ Because I desire help to become a 
great runner and a brave warrior.” Replied the spirit, “You can't become such 
unless you skin the soles of your feat, and employ Wolf to do it for you.” 

“ How shall I find Wolf?” questioned the youth. “ You must first go to the 
mountain Tliwulnoq ; there you will see many bones and a great quantity of hair. 
That is the place for you to sleep in, and where you will find Wolf.” In the morning 
he returns to his home and relates to his mother what had happened to him. Said 
he :“ Tszlgin (the Boulder Spirit) bade me seek the Wolf chief who lives at the 
foot of Tliwulnoq, telling me that he would help me.” 


a _ 
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His mother replies, “ Very good, my son, do as you have heen bidden, but not 
yet awhile; wait ten days and in the meantime get me some kainaltlp (a certain 
bark), and I will make some strong medicine for you." 

The youth procured the bark, and his mother beat it up very fine and made a 
drink from it. During the ten days he drinks the bark tea, and eats deer fat only. 
When the ten days were up she bade him set forth. Said she, “When you get to 
the mountain, follow the evening star and this will lead you to the place you seek.” 
The youth set out, and following his mother’s instructions came in due couree to the 
mouth of a cave round about which lay many bones, and a great quantity of hair. 
Here he lay down and slept. 

Wolf and his family came to the mouth of the cave, and the Wolf chief said, 
“What is that snoring that I hear? and where does this nice smell of deer fat and 
sweet breath come from? Ah, I see,” he continued, as his eyes alighted upon the 
sleeping youth. 

He and his wife now catry the young man into their cave and then send for 
his children's instructor Squirrel. When Squirrel arrives he is shown the semi- 
eonscious youth und told to scratch off the skin from the young man’s feet. “ Seratch,” 
said Wolf, “ till you lay bare the cords and sinews.” This Squirrel did, and then 
Wolf took some pieces of deer sinew, of which he had a great store in the cave, cut 
out the sinews from the feet and legs of the vouth and replaced them with those 
of the deer. The young man’s arms and back were treated in like manner, When 
he had completed his task he called his youngest son to him and said, “See if you 
ean lift up this young man? Now breathe your strong breath into him.” 

The young Wolf did so and inflated the young man's chest with his wolf-breath., 
This revives him, and he becomes conscious again. Young Wolf now says to him, 
“Now you are fleet and strong. If you run for ten or twenty days you will never 
tire or get winded, I can run from one end of the island to the other before the 
tides can change. I have given you all my strength and wind. Now you should 
ask my father what is the best weapon to kill with” ‘The youth did so, and 
received from the old Wolf his own Kwakwusten (skull-tapper) made from the 
horn of an Elk. “Your name henceforward is Kwikwultiq. But if you want 
‘your powers to continue you must be careful not to lie with a woman when your 
Kwakwusten is in the house or it will club you to death. First hide it in the 
mountain. When you sing your war-song say these words: ‘Ha! ha! ha! haha! 
fisa _Kwikwultiiq.’ (Ha! ha! ha! haha! Tam Kwikwultiiq !) When you sing this 
song your enemies will lose their senses.” 

The youth remained with the wolves all that winter till the snow thawed; 
then he went back to his home, When he arrived he looked in and suw his mother 
erying and his uncle lying on the bed. The latter catching sight of him said to his 
sister: “ What is that at the door? It has eyes and hair like an animal.” The 
youth was crouching in the doorway holding his club, He now cries out, "Don't 
be afraid; I'won’t hurt you. My name is Kwakwultig.” But so sharp and 
piercing was his voice that both his mother and uncle cried out in terror, and he 
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had great difficulty in making himself known to them and allaying their fear of 
him. 

Now his father had been killed by some people who lived at Plumper’s Pass, 
and he was determined to avenge his death. He questions his uncle as to the best 
way of getting there. “You must go by canoe,” said the uncle. “ Very good,” 
replied the youth, “will you call your people to paddle me across.” The unele 
calls his slaves and the youth taught them his war-song to sing as they went. In 
course of time they come to a place called Tsxlkald, where lived the people who had 
killed his father. The people heard the singing of the paddlers and came out to 
see what it meant, and with them came the chief and his five strong sons. It was 
this chief who had killed the youth’s father. His name was QeyakwitstkEn, @ 
noted slave maker. When Kwikwultiiq's canoe was about 30 feet from the shore 
he sprang to his feet, uttered his magic war-song, and leaped upon the shore. The 
mother of the five young men cries to them to run for the woods, but the words of 
Kwakwultiiq’s song benumbs their limbs and they remain helpless. He clubs 
them all te death and then returns home laden with booty. 

Nobody can touch or catch Kwikwultiiq, so swift and active is he; and he 
caused much trouble and sorrow in the land. His death eventually came about 
in the following manner. He was at war with some of the Clallam tribes and was 
making his usual great leaps when a branch in a lofty tree caught in one of the 
fur anklets upon his feet and so held him that he could neither get up nor down, 
and the Clallam people shot him to death as he hung suspended by his anklet. When 
he was dead they tried to get him down, but were unable to do so. So they cut off 
his head and left the body hanging from the branch of the tree. Some time later 
his people came and burnt down the tree and recovered and carried off his body. 


A Lex-oféneni Vocanvnary. 
Terms of Consanguinity and Affinity. 


great-great-great-grand father =< Nees 
” » mother -atatipaiyak®, 
grist qrentpemaa faster erg nn 92 
ey ere } dkwiyuks, 


great-grawl father 
| “ore 4 gal ne 
aT , 
ts wether | tsimuk-. 
grandson 
sroaddeuphtere. ens. fy grendson, ne éius, my granddaughter, sia nk efius. 
grendparents, stlsfln, 
grandchildren, iiefins, 
my gon, nufiuna, te’ sufetertl. 
my daughter, senufvna. 
my family, nRiuiiuna, 
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my parents, ne telos. 
mother, tan; my mother, nE tan; addressed, ta. 
father, man; my father, nE man; * its 
mother's : 
father's } brother, sate’s. 
mother's). 
father's sister, sate 8, 
my wneles and aunts collectively, n& salate's. If parents dead, then called 
s kEsiteatl. 
my eldest brother 
» » sister +n céyotl, . 
i » «= CousER 
my younger brothers) nk siitein. This term is used when speaker is proud of 


wy the relationship; if otherwise, he uses the term 
i i cousin sEtcatl. 
These terms are used alike by boys and girls. 


brother’ 

sister's *behita stekwen ; collective form, stet¢kwEn. 

nephews and nieces (members of one family), nuqnetsalakwum. If immediate 

relative be dead, they are then called ekwenitcetl 

my eldest child, ne slutklétertl 

my youngest child, nE sétcitertl. 

my father-in-law > 

my son-in-law 

wy deughter-in-law 

my step-father 

my step-mother 

st 

ied nt or [BE 8 ail, 

my father's 
» mother's 
» jitther’s 
» mother's 


Wwe ene 
wife's 4 i ile ng} 


, sisters and 
ea Jemale cousins shitwon. 
brothers and 
male cousins 
hushand’s pi Sn ng (CW ALES. 
wife's relations collectively, selsrliletl. 


\ ne steditatl, 


nE 0Q-sik-wetl. 
brother's wife, mE oQ-sate, 


} sister's husband, ne eQ-sate. 


husband's 4 | stiftwon 
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A man calls his wife’s relations after her death by another term, viz., teaiya 
husband's relations, cq-stcilatca. 
my wife, nk sléni, 
my husband, ne stilus. 


widow : 
‘di } siyaten. 
married man, te’stlini = “ belongs to woman.” 
» woman, te’Ewéka = “ belongs to man.” 


CorporEAL TERMS. 





head, 'skwaii. spine, tstimdwite. 
Jace, sedsis or s'isis. loins, swok™. 
crown of head, sk” tiilaik-. stomach, k ‘las. 
back of head, tiiteifi. arm, talo. 


Sorchead, skwiiiius. 


shoulder, kokwéuk-En. 


cheek, cléakwun. forearm, simeligEn. 

jaw, s'k-lutcdsun. elbow, skwomkwolaqEn. 

skull, taiiméuk. hand, silis. 

hair, siditen. fingers, s'torkAlsis. 

beard, kwéngskn. Jinger-nails, s'teAlsis. 

hair of body, kwenrkwks, thumb, sintlilasis, ¢f. sintla = oldest. 
» » animals, skwélukEn. thigh, slilete. 

tooth, teinis. leg, t-tsin. 

tongue, téqsBtl. knee, sk-ikuti. 

palate, sliken. lower leg, sampsEn. 

gums, slikénus, foot, snikwetlsEn. 

nose, niikexn. instep, kilofisen. 

ear, kwolen. toes, s’terqialsEn. 

eye, kiilofi. toe-nails, s'tcEcdlsEn. 

eye-lashes, thipten. bone, tsiim. 

eye-brows, safikn. skin, kw0ld (the whole skin=kwold- 

pupil of eye, nek Halos. kwékwis). 

mouth, tedsin. heart, tadla. 

lips, slek'wiszn. blood, skatemn. 

u ip, slisum. lungs, skikwa. 

lower-lip, s'tletcasun. bowels, guk“é. 

throat, uwéiEn. spinal cord, kléiuii. 

neck, HwonsnEtL brain, amktskEn. 

breast ( female), skiima. liver, stiika. 

milk of the breast, ,, Sat, nos. 

breast (male), ts'ufixtl or ts'untle, rid, lukwuq, 


back, stiiskw etl, 


tail, stlupfenite. 


. ng 
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Terms of the Principal Animals, ete. 


elk, kraiyéxte. 

black bear, s'tektwun, 

grizely bear, k-waiétoin. 

beaver, skelau. 

racoon, sqaik-wus, 

sywirrel, tsupsiasEn. 

flea, tatétlum, 

lizard (rock) olgolawatein (= “ throw- 
away-tail*”). 

lizard (water), pétein, =~ 

snake, s'patika. 

snail, kaifitlem. 

hawk, wufindfiul. 

fish-hook, tc@oqteuq. 

robin, kwiskuq. 

deer, smalyes. 

panther, siwowa. 

wolf, s'tek-aiyil 

mink, toztetak-un. 

land otter, sk&atl. 

rat, k-wiit’En, 


frog (young in “the forest in autumn), 
wik-uk, 
frog (in spring), wikutl (“ 
grouse (blue), fidet. 
grouse (sillow), sk wuts, 
pigeon, humo. 
blue-jay, teitcéa, 
snipe, skaieks. 
» skukafya. 
toren, tetim. 
raven, s'k ita. 
eagle, teiskun. 
» Ssk'tddniiq. 
k-wilfidisen. 
liom sniik*wa. 
canvas-back duck, nulmilawith 
loon (big), swikwun. 


= croaking”), 


diver, gékwus. 
»  SQEtés, 
tluktateiii. 
crane, s'maik'wa, 
seal, isug. 
porpoise, kwankt. 
sea-lion, eS. 
whale, kwknis. 
sea-trout, stEAnis. 
halibut, site. 
cod (black), éyit. 
, (red), tuktuk. 
» (rock), éasésin, 
» tom, ts'daug. 
herring, slaiiit. 
smelt, kwitlis. 
flat-fish, kik-au. 
king-fisher, texteEla. 
wood-pecker, tstekut. 
” tstitufi, 
owl (large), teitctiing. 
, (amall)s’papulkwétza (= “ghosts”). 
crow, sk‘Ok-wita. 
goose, tlikwkqEn. 
mallard, tinuksEn. 
brant, Hwi'auk’, sHulnulte, 
swan, swokEn. 
duck, stimeEte. 
. teauitediqrn. 
» kwikweloq, 
» atfia. 
sEsatiq. 
sea-gull, kiini. 
fur-seal, tsaiya. 
sea-otter, timas. 
salmon (spring), kwétcin. 
(sock-eye), stikai, 
(cohoe), k'Bteuks. 
(dog), kwAlog. 
(hump-back), hiinEn. 
(steel-head), s'Hauk-un. 


a; & @ -3: 8 
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flounder, p'dwi. clam (medium), siqwa. 


whiting, skwémus. 
bull-head (large), skwengtl. 

» (small), skwaiyiwite. 
devil-fish, skénuk™, tlaaiyuk~. 
erab, ateug. 
clam (large), swim. 


» (small), s"kotlaial. 
cockle, stlelaum. 
mussel, tlaixkum. 
sea-cucumber, skit. 
sea-egys (large,) qekwa. 
»  (mall,) skwéted. 


Terms of Principal Berries and Roots eaten by the Lekiiien. 


strawberry, teluk-. 
salmonberry, Pléla. 
blackberry, skwelilifiug. 
aalalberry, taka. ¥ 
gooseberry, tamiiq. 
hawthornberry, wiitciti. 
sour grass, temisa, 
wild parsnip, tligel. 
lily bulb, sikwitem. 

» ow tlelin. 


Fern-root (Pleris aquilina), skwaiiiq. 


white-clover root, ts’Atciti. 


* sopalali" berry, suadisum. 
wild cherry, stsdkqun. 


whortleberry (blue), fsa. 
» (red), pipug. 

raspbeary (black), sk-wima. 

crab-apple, kiiauq. 

“ ground-apple,” klék'wun, 

“ kamass” root, kwetlal. 

carrot (wild), sikwuk. 

onion ,, kdqkwaiite. 

tulip bulb, tsiilok- 

wild rhubarb, sank’, yAla. 

wild celery, skuttaiyas. The seed of 
this plant was used for making a 
kind of tea, 


GENERAL GLOSSARY OF THE CommonEeR Wonrps. 


able, can, hoii. 
I can, hofi-sgn ko. 
above, s{tlnuii. 
Across, tikweEn. 
adopt, skwonétluii. 
afternoon, hai tauq kélet. 
again, kelat. 
aid, help, kweniifies. 
alder-tree, skwoiirtlte. 
all, muk*, 
always, Gyé. 
anchor, k’stnaten. 
anger, tetaiyuk. 
animal (generic), trtastlaniig. 
another, keliit. 
give me another, aniter kwlit, 


answer to, niqtilkun. 
anybody, muk* san. 
apple (crab), kfaug. 
apple-tree, kiqwilte 
ashamed, qaiana. 

I am ashamed, qaiaqa-skn. 
ask, to, te’tater, 
ashes, s'tcrkosila. 
awl, ‘sutlkwéiius, 
axe, skwokiiii. 
bad, sqiis, 
bail, to, kw8lesxt. 
bailer, a, ts’aifiten. 
bait, halfiut. 
bake, to, talak. 
bark of tree, tefli. 
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bark, to, wewis. 
he is barking, w¥'skla. 
basket, mehii. 
» (large), simeten. 
»  (paelving), tlunas. 
beach, siisau, 
beat, to, k*Stedtiii. 
beautiful, Gi. 
bed, ewamut. 
beg, to, tifa. 
below, klatcitl. 
» down stream, kwok". 
belt, swiimtEn. 
bend, to (stick), esnaiixtl. 
bent, Eskwasktl, spapi. 
berry, ‘sktitingn. 
big, large, touk. 
billow, wave, yalatcip, 
bite, to, ts’uflut. 
bitter, siqEn. 
black, nukéEq. 
blackberry, skwulilutioq. 
blanket, tiskét. 
bleeding, stiteri. 
blind, atiwina e’kwinatl. 
blow, to, paget; ow it! paget-tcs! 
blue, tadwofl. 
blush, to, nukutséles; he is bushing, 
nukuls¢les k6, 
boil, to, kwiilus; the water is boiling, 
tlapikun. 
bold, brave, gsteanukwoii, 
bore, to, sluk-~ut. 
borer, a, ckulteénutl. 
borrow, to, diyil. 
bottle (made from dog-fish gut), sfsa. 
bow, to, nekwasifi, 
bow, a, cwumitEn, 
box, klaiakus. 
boy, stlétlitikus; youth, swéakatl. 
braid, to, tuiisafiuil. 
branch, taustisis. 
break, to, tuk™. 


breaking, tuktuk-rt; break tt up! 
tuk-tuk-et-tce ! 
bright, kaiqunai, 
bring, unatiq; bring it here! unatiq- 
soq-atli ! 

brush, a, cwoptilken. 

burn, to, teuki. 

bury, to, teinit. 

bush, Betcits. 

call, to, kwiinis. 

canoe, snikwetl. 

camp, kilfiui. 

carry, to, Tkwinat. 

carve, to, Hutkwéius; he ts carving 
Hustut-ko. 

catch, to, kwinkt ; catch it! kwingtcr! 

cedar, 4 pai. 

change, to, aiyakut, 

charcoal, teésut. 

chew, to, fifakwut. 

chief, notable, héwus, silfsiim. 

child, stlétlutlk etl. 

children, stlilétlutiketl. 

choke, to ( from eating), t’kwénatl. 
» m»(€ from external pressure) 


toeuptinaleten. 
chop, to, kok-wimeEla, 
day, séytik. 
climd, to, cElui, 
cloud (white), esften. 
coffin, stik-on. 
cold, stsdtlen. 
comb, to, tecékon. 
comb, a, tisifieri. 
come, to, ena. 

J am coming, 6 yeEva-sEn. 
corpse, kw’ tlesninite. 
cotton-iwood-tree, teKnawetlp. 
crab-tree, kEkqitlte. 
crab-apple, kauq. 
ery, to, Qafh. 
current, cQofdleken. 
cut, to, klésut; cut it, klésut-sdq. 
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daily, mok*-skwateil; ad litt. “ every 
day,” “ all the days.” 
dance, to, k-waiélue. 
damp, sisisgon. 
dark, tlite. 
darling, dear, nicgiskwa. 
daybreak, skiitealiin. 
daylight, kw'tl-kwateil. 
day, skwitcil. 
dead, kwai; just dead, kw'tl kumeEtingtl; 
sometime dead, sk-wikwai 
deaf, sk-wolin. 
deep, kiute. 
deer-hide, kw¥li-raméis, 
desire, wish for, to, stlé. 
difficult (to do), ke ke, 
different, nota. 
dig, to, stakweirtl. 
dim, cgoniwus, 
dirty, keléma. Collective form as 
applied to people, kekeléma. 
disappear, to, dsiqwkal. 
dish (long wooden ones), kw'sdlxs, 
» (small ones), eméman léseEn. 
» (large ones), tork lisen. 
disappoint, to, mEluk. 

you disappointed me, mElukEsoq ko. 
distribute, to, tlétut. 
dive, to, nikuii, 
dizzy, giddy, sélk-tuf, 
door, siatl. 
down, skaigs. 
drag, to, Sokwet. 
dream, to, skelkelisrn. 

J am dreaming, ne-skelkelisen, 
dream, to (a mystic dream), skwindiixt. 
drop, to, kwiskwau. 
drown, to, kuss; he is drowned, bs 

kestkuss. 
drum (made from skin), kwéli-katiit. 
board, kwauiitif. 


wah, ishten, - 
earth, koqwelniig, bufiug. 


eat, to, Gtlen ; he is eating, ti étlen. 
easy, léluk ; it is easy, 6 Wluk ko. 
echo, siimiinkz. 
eddy, kraiaquii. 
elder-tree (rved-berry), ts@wuk-. 
»  (purple-berry), tstkok. 

enemy, CEmiin, 
enough, kw'tlithum or Bstlatlum. 
evening, taiiEn, 
Fall, to, teiik. 
far, léla. 
Jat, grease, nos. 

» Stout, nol. 
feel, to, tlipst. 
Fight, to, kwewuntel, 
Jjile, a, kotakus (= grind-stone). 
fill, to, Vetetit. 
Jind, to, kwknuq. 
finish, to, cuk-, 
Jir (red), tekeii. 
fir, skiimiyoks. 
Sire, stedkisa ; burnt, teuk, 
fire-stones, kwentilus, 
fire-place, steokbsa-ila. 
Jire-wood, ctcatl. 
fish, stluknanin. 
Jish-bone, sim, utl stlukndnifi. 
fsherman, } yosyé stluknaiin. 
flame, qutéikui. 
flat, vstluk'unok*. 
flesh, séuk-. 
flower, skwiikeb. 
float, to, pepakuii. 
fog, spagoti, 
follow, to, teisilakuii. 
Sood, seetlen. 
Sreext, to, teiqales ; the water is frozen, 

péwitef. 

fun, &yésifi, 
gamble, to, niikslehalem. 
ghost, spilkwétsa, 
girl, slingteatl. 
girls, slintinatedlatl. 


give, to, dfiust. 
glad, héalauk. 
T am glad, héalauksEn. 
good, éi. 
good-bye, haikiitea, haiyiko, 
grass, sqesai, 
great, big, teuk-. 
greedy, nekélewutl 
green, nEkwiii. 
groan, to, Anquskt. 
grow, to, tsésifl, 
grumble, to, tetatuk. 
guide, to, kwéoq. 
qum, pitch, sinamite. ' 
Aail, tautéméleen, 
handsome (of face), noqwatyis. 
hard, k-lRq. 
hark, hiaalanifi-tei (tci, imperative 
suffic). , 
hat, stetsak’; hats, stcxtcésauk, 
he, tsiia taiia O nétl, 
hear, to, aliifizn. 
I hear you, 6 aliiizn-sen ko. 
heavy, ‘sk. 
help, to, kwenaiies. 
hide, to, kwiiles. 
I will hide, kwilgs-skn-sa. 
hill, esp&puk. 
hold, to, kwinit. 
hole (round), sutlk". 
» split, estedketL 
hollow (open), estukon. 
, closed, chwéwon. 
hook (gaff), tiekwun. 
home (house), aluii. 
horn, ts’éstEn. 
hot, kwilzs. 
house, Alufi; small house, ddluf. 
howl, to, wosels. 
huckleberry, skwoteis, ppd. 
hunt, to, fimEna. 
hunter, umimeEna. 
husband, stalus, addressed, nau. 
Vor. XXXVII, 
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I, tia tisa. 
ice, sema, slEloq, 
infant, skdkala, coll. skalikala. 
itch, kwulkwélufi. 
jump, to, Qétun. 
keep, to, unskwita. 
kettle (wooden), stitia. 
» (basket), ts"timtEn. 
iiss, to, mukwiskt. 
kneel, to, sukitikad. 
knife, cépEn. 
know, to, q'tedt. 
lake, hitea. 
language, ckweEltrn, 
large, big, teuk-. 
laugh, to, nEnéyut. 
leaf, ‘sitstla, 
lend, to, ay. 
lie, to, nuqkafyuqkun. 
lice, fiisEn. 
lick, to, ldnet. 
lie down, to, skwiskt. 
life, tnowili, 
lift, to, saat. 
light (of day), stati. 
lightning, skwknela utl sqdkwis 
(=“ glance " of the thunder-bird). 
little, tletlotla. 
live, to, ewili. 
log, kw’tlai. 
long, k lakut. 
lose, to, Gal. 
loud, terkiken. 
man, sweka ; men, s6wéEka. 
maiden, k-Sti, teislini. 
maidens, Kalani, texslensdni. 
maple-tree, stlixtite. 
married man, te'tlani. 
married woman, te'wérka. 
mark, to, qel#la. 
mat (bed), slatiwin. 
mat (seat), silzwatcin. 
me, tla tisa, 
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mean, miktli, ouside, skElawutl (with reference to 
meat, sleuk-. objects). 
medicine, stalziing. paddle, Qanit, 
meet, to, nikteimost. pad, skwaten. 
melt, to, teaqwkt; tell if asourself, pein, qitlitl, 
tea wet-skweEte. point, temutl. 


mend, fo, nuqeEput. 
middle of night, tiq-nuq-net. 
middle of day, tiq-kelet. 
mind, qitenef. 
mine, Ss Enskwa, his is mine, 
Enskwa/ ata sniskwa, it's nel mine. 
mistake, to, mklmaélui. 
mix, to, mElmélite, 
moccasin, sliikein, 
moon, ‘skalte. 
morning, kwetell. 
morning-ster, kwetefl lalus. 
mountein, slaitl-aianyit (= high rocks). 
move, to, teiinis. 
» to, one's body, kwetrkart, 
much, many, fui. 
murder, to, k-irteila, 
nwrderer, kwiléiis. 
naked, gtlithuk; J am naked, etlitluk- 
sEn. 
name, anil. 
narrow, QeaQogal, 
near, stisetl, 
needle, teatarn, 
needy, poor, EStisEs, 
nel, awElten., 
might, sniit, 
no, aria, 
not, aia atank 
none, atlank. 
noon, tik akwiitel. 
none, Qon, tia ko got. 
wut (hazel), k-wupatiq, 
ie (oak), sistikwa, 
» kw'stlulog, coll. kw'stlilaliq. 


paint, to, qilet; parat it, quilrt-tei. 

pass, to, teilan, 

path, trail, saiyetlsetl. 
» road, sit]. 

paw, satis (= hand). 

pay, fo, niinatet’, 

peel, to (apples, eic.), opalest. 
w' » (trees), sk-wekwust, 

peep, to (through a hole), teitkasin, 
» » (round an object), nukwilisin. 

people, estalifiog. 

perhaps, éwiitea ; perhaps I'll go, @witea 
isd yd-sEn-sa, 

play, to, yéyasin. 

prick, to, tute; don't prick me, ala tute 
non Es, 

proud, esmitsEn. 

push, to, teanit, 

quarrel, to, kwelniel. 

quiet, to be, samoq; be quiet! simoq- 
ter! 

race, to, Gwatel, otal ; foot-race, kwaiil- 
fiut; J will race you, kwiiiiut-sEn- 
sa. In the verbal form it will be 
seen that the accent is thrown 
forward. 

raw, gaits, 

recognize, fo, UpEtit; J recognized jum, 
OpEtit-skn-tai. 

red, nEsik™, 

reid hot, nequiluii, 

reat, to, kiki; rest! kikiititei! 

remember, to, Ohiak-, 

return, to, nukRytlkun, 

revive, to, hentcdwiyks. 

ring, @, steti, 

ripe, k-wol ; w's-ripe, kw'tl k-wol. 
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river, atalo, 

roast, fo, kewodluii. 
» « (roots in ashes), staluk. 

rob, to, kmnetui. 

robber, kankun. 

roof, slalztug. 

root, kwotsiifi. 

rope, line, telitertl (cedar), kwiii (telp). 

rose, kiilok. 

round (long things), cilkwéos. 
» (flat, )) ustydluk-. 

rib, to, Qeakwut; J am rubbing it, 
6-Qtakwut-sEn-ko. 

run, to, kwanifiEt. 

sail, pogtnuli, 

same, as, like, QEndfi; same as thts, 
Qmnih tli 


— 


atnd, pokwiitcin ; grave/, te’qait. 


say, to, yEsia; tell me, yEsastci. 

scald, to, kwiis. 

seold, to, kwialifiut. 

serape, to (carrots, ete.), Equkst. 

scrape, to (round objects), Eqilist. 

scratch, to, éaqet. 

sercam, to, kdkwitein, 

search, to, salyukt’. 

sea, ktlitlsE. 

seed, plant, to, teincietl 

see, fo, kewdnkt (different from kwinkt, 
to take). 

send, to, set. 

cu, fo, tediyita, 

shadow, kéakeniten. 

shake, to, kwerqt, 

shallow, eieum. 

shame, qaiagqa; you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, EnsqétsEl wil 

shaman, ewonim, 

sharp (edge), aiyes; (point), atyésttksin. 

sharpen, to (point), cpitkstR (edge), 
tekdqnt, 

shoot, tltnakut; t's shot, Estlenk®. 

short, terteéyutl, 





shoul, to, kwitteun. 
show, to, keunit; show it to me, kunit- 
tanog. 
shut, to, q’tekut. 
sick, akitletl; J am sick, eskatletl-sen. 
sight, akwEnkla (= lance, glean of the 
eye). 
sing, to, atelem. 
singing, tetelem. 
sink, fo, k-liteeluf. 
ait, fo, timut; sé down, Gimut-tel. 
sky, kwiteil. 
slap, to, tlikwut. 
slave, stOfetlon. 
sleep to, ttut; J feel sleepy, etitui-sEn. 
slide, fo, aqwemkten. 
split, to, qaitut. 
slow, dteri. 
smart, quick, Honiton, firely=sqniyiies, 
smell, to, hikweEniiq. 
smell, odor, hitiik, 
smother, to, tuk™, 
smile, fo, nuqneneyuiius, 
smoke, pukoi. 
snail, thuqgwomewus (=slippery body). 
sneeze, hasifi. 
snore, tletakwuii. 
he is snoring, tletikwuil ko. 
snow, fika; i is snowing, telyuk, 
snoiw-shoes, telekwiimein. 
soak, to, stilekai, 
so/t, imp, néakwom. 
» (to foweh), kwal. 
song, stéluti. 
soon, tiiatl. 
soot, kwaitteup, 
sore, a, akwikwutl; J am sore, kaketlsen. 
soup, slip’. 
sour, Leaqui, 
spain, KEL. 
sparks, tlelétaiii, 
speak, to, kwel 
apif, to, tomgitisa, 
2B 2 


a -~,. 


ee 


4 





ese 
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split, to, teuq. swear, to, kusenifi. 
spoil, kulk#la; don't spoil it, atia-s0Q, swell, to, nuksdleten. 
kulkulélet, sweep, to, equt. 
spoon, qalé (horn), tlipen (wooden). sweet, sakufi. 
spring of water, metak6, mated. swim, to, tufidi. 
squeeze, to (with hand), teéput. swimming, Stuiidii. 
» hug, to, texpast. swift, quick, Qofi, 


» to (between logs), Estetinz. 
stand, tsetlin. 
standing, sptsétli®, 
star, t¥tatisina. 
starve, to, tI'teut. 
steal, to, kan. 
steam, vapor, cilaqui. 
step, to (over something), teqikwus. 
» » teinsénifi, 
stick, to (in), Réxkut. 
»  » (to), tluk™ 
sticky, thuk™tluk™. 
stone, shaft. 
stoney, siialinit (= many stones). 
stoop, to, keplisifi. 
stop, to Eniiq; stop him! Enuqtiq ! 
straight, EsteaiyEn. 
strap, suhiten (=packing instrument). 
stream, a, statald (=dim. of river), 
kwéiten. 
strength, power, tzantckwimkwum. 
strike, to, cteut. 
strong, kwamkwum. 
stump, ts’ilete. 
stumble, to, tleuksEn. 
summer, teifi kwélis. 
spring, teiti kwokwelos. 
suck, to, skwiitifi. 
sun, skokwel, 
sun-beam, sqtinas te’ skékw#l (= “ legs 
of the sun."’) 
sun-rise, kwiin (=coming over edge of 
horizon). 
sun-set, Q'tuk (= fall down). 
swallow, to, fiiket. 
sweat, to, todkuh, 


moving, to, kétatui. 

take, to, kwinit ; take it, kwinit-tei. 

tall, tlak-ut. 

tame, k-wilkwel. 

taste, to, tiit; taste it, tiit-tei. 

teach, to, EkwitextL 

tear, to (cloth), siiket; don’t tear it, 
atia-sog siket. 

tear (lacrima), ckos. 

tell, to, yEsis. 

that, tsi, 

thaw, to, toauq; ifs thawing now, 
Steauq Qof. 

the, tz (mase,), se (fem.). 

thee, te ntikwa (mase.),s& nukwa (fem.). 

there, la, t6l6, 

thick, te’tlut. 

thief, kanken. 

thin, teiteemél (with reference to 
material). 

thin, eskwiimoq (with reference to 
persons). 

this, tla (referring to objects other than 
human). 

this, tfa (mase.), afa (fem.), also used 
with inanimate objects. 

thunder, sQdkgis or sqokwiis (=thunder 
bird). 

throw away, to, géltuq. 

throw, to, ta’tsiili, 

tickle, to, septxt. 

tie, to, kaiakwet. 

tired, sto&kwus. 

to-day, auuk. 

to-morrow, ki kwéteil. 

torch, hak, 


= 
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touch, to, Eséstuq ; don't touch it, aia- 
80Q Esestuq. 
track, trail, hufiaiiénz. 
trap (for animals), wickn. 
” ( fish), skelilindq. 
tremble, to ( from fear), siisi. 
«  w» Cfrom cold), tefnui, 
try, to, taat. 
I will try, téat-stn-sa. 
turn, to (round), toilinisEt. 
» —w (over), teiliset, 
twilight, skailet. 
twist, to, qEIitcEt. 
ugly, 8qis. 
uncover, to, k'lewést. 
understand, know, to, Oqrest. 
undress, to, tlikwuii. 
village, tiiiuq (=<carth, land), tla na 
tiifing, this is my country. 
voice, skwiiltkn. 
vomit, to, tedat, 
wade, to, staguii. 
wait, to, iukwaits, tswiskai, kai; he is 
waiting, 6 fukwiténes ko, 
wake up, to, Qitersst. 
walk, to, stuti. 
wall, taifzn. 
war, géluq. 
warm, hot, kwiilzs. 
wart, ‘stetipgon. 
wash, to (oneself ), sikoi. 
watch, giy Elis. 
water, kwi. 
wave (small), hiiyzluk. 
» @illow), yalsteup. 
we, te tiiifxtl. 
weave, to, te'likri. 


wedge, kwaiteq (maul, for driving= 
ctdtlsis). 

weep, to, suk-undles, 

whisper, to, satikuil. 

whistle, to, cip't’. 

why? notl kw's ustdfut ? 
why do you whistle? nétl kw’s 

ustdfiut unciicap’t’. 

white, puk. 

who, sat. 

wide, tl'k-ut, 

widow, styaten. 

widower, sisiyaten. 

wife, stiles; when addressed by husband, 
nau, 

willow tree, sqwiiléztlte. 

win, to, netl'wonuk. 

wind, 'sp'wEla, 
» to, k-flakwist. 

wing, stlekal. 

wink, to, tempilesst. 

winter, teifi satlin. 

wipe, to, atcrt. 

witch, siata. 

with, aistiwa, kwacinisa. 
Til go with you, y8 sku sa ai siiwa. 

woman, slini. 

wood, stcatl. 

work to, teé; I am working, teé Bs-skn. 
T have been working, 6 to& ye sen ko. 

wring, to, teésut. 

yawn, to, wikus. 

year, nktsa (=one) storlankh, 

yellow, nukale. 

yes, hia. 

yesterday, teilakxtl. 

you, te nukwélia. 


Tux Kauitszn on Istanp Halkémélem. 


The following notes and myths on the Kauitszn or Island Halkomélem I 
gathered from Thomas James, an intelligent native of this division. 

Socially the Kauftsen have more in common with the neighbouring island 
tribes than with their brethren of the mainland. Linguistically regarded, however, 
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the original unity of the two divisions is very clearly brought out. Indeed, I may 
say that it was a source of much gratification to me to find that Thomas James 
could follow and understand my native texts of the River Halkémélem without 
the slightest difficulty. ‘The chief distinction between the two divisions is in the 
presence of a verbal particle “pa” in the island speech which is totally absent 
from that of the mainland; and in the mode of utterance, The island speech is 
sharp, brisk and precise, while that of the mainland is slow and drawling to 
slovenliness. It is this difference in the mode of utterance that makes the speech 
of the two divisions seem more distinct than it really is. The voeabulary differences 
do not amount to ten per cent, of the words, and the practical identity of the two 
forms is admirably bronght out in the little story which I have written in the two 
dialects in parallel columns below. 

The first Kauftsen was “ten skwail,” that is,“ heaven-born.” His name was. 
Qulttmten, the name of the second, also “ ten skwail,” was Stftsen. From these 
two men and their wives all the Kauitszn people are supposed to be descended. 

The story runs thus: In the beginning Quitémten and Stétsen lived on 
Shawnigan Lake in a house by themselves. For wives they had carved two female 
figures out of wood, and had partly made a basket, leaving it to be finished by the 
Women, 

Now it happened at this time that two “ten skwail” women lived alone 
without husbands at Sooke Harbour. By some meaus the knowledge of the two 
men came to the two women and they determined to cross the mountain and seek 
the dwelling of the two men. They perceived the house before they came to it 
by the smoke ascending from the fire-place, When they reached the dwelling 
Qualtfmten and his companion were from home, The women looked round the 
house and saw the two wooden figures, These they smashed into pieces and threw 
them into the fire, They then took up the unfinished basket and completed it, 
Then they hid themselves to await the arrival of the men. Qultfmten shortly 
after came in and at once perceived the finished basket and was well pleased, 
“The next thing | want you to do now is to talk,” said he to the figures which he 
thought were present, He now looks about for them and presently sees their 
charred remains in the ashes. Presently St&tsen comes home, and he tells him of 
the tinished basket amd the loss of their wives. The two men are sorry and grieve. 
At this the two real women come forward and show themselves. The men bid 
them welcome, saying “ We are very glad to see you; we are very lonely. You shall 
be our wives.” From this union thus brought about, sprang the Kauitsen people, 
anid peace and friendship have always existed between the Sooke and the Kauitsen. 

There seems to be an element of real history in this tradition. It is possible 
thut the Kanitsen are comparatively recent comers on the island. The practical 
identity of their speech with that of the river tribes of the mainland suggests that. 
they cannot have been long separated from the mainland Halkomélem; and it 
may be that a small band of men from the Fraser Delta drifted or otherwise found 

their way to the island and intermarried with the Sooke and settled there: 
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Quitimten is said to have named his children by bestowing modified forms of 
his own name upon them, thus :— 


Masculine Forms. Feminine Forms. 

qultémit. oult@intenaat, 

Kwelasten. quiteméy®. 

Kwelsitsten, Kwelsémiya. 

Sweliimseét. SlimtEniit. 

Sifim. 

These names are “s@wanatl sui," that is“siwén” names, mystery names. 
Their significance is now lost. 


Common people's names were mostly derived from nick-names, 
The following are the list of villages or settlements of the Kawitsin as given 
me by Thomas James. 


Villages. First. Chiefs, 
1. TsEménus ... sak sie ai me ==. 
® Tiumtlimelets  ... os5 as 7, Soisflem, 


3. Kwikeonets aoe at As mae — 
4. Tatke a ice Seagtts ada kis Tsisizten. 


5, Kow’siisinus aie ae 7 ke Ciikeset. 
6. HimtsEn ... ina i. =a awe — 
7. Quikwesala ee ae te fue — 
8. S'imena (older settlement, Sitlim) ... LamxqEsst, 
9, KwimtcEn... xe P QultmmteEn. 
10. Kwaméyeken.  ... 00 eee tees os 
11. Hainipsen ... ee ete — 
12. Kwitkum ... fat Ss ao RHR — 
13. Sétsmelkun ae — ape ; — 


Forty-five years ago the Kanitskn numbered 5,005 souls, according to a census 
taken by the missionary in charge. To-day they do not exceed 800. 


Cowrrcuts TRADITIONS OF A GREAT Fioop anp EARTHQUAKE. 


The Kauitsen proper of Vancouver Island derive their divisional name from 
the chief mountains of their habitat. They believe that it was here they came 
together after the great Flood. They say that before the Flood everybody used to 
dream of its coming. Some of the people heard s voice saying, “ Build a big raft 
which will hold all your family and friends.” This they set about doing. They 
took two large canoes and Iaid a planking across from one to the other, and on this 
constructed a house in which they stored all their belongings and much dried fish 
and other food. They also made a long cedar rope and attached it to a great stone 
on top of the mountain; they made a hole in this stone by which to fasten the rope, 


oS — 
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and this stone they say may be seen on the mountain to this day. When this raft 
was finished a noise like the report of a great cannon was heard and the river 
began to rise rapidly. There was no rain at all, As the water rose they pulled 
on their rope and rose with it till the top of the mountain was reached. Then the 
waters slackened. This condition of things lasted about one moon and then the 
water level began to fall, leaving the floating trees and logs on the upper parts of 
the mountain, where they can be seen to this day. When the flood had subsided 
and let their raft down again it was found that all the animals had been drowned 
and that the fish had died ; there was nothing for the people to eat but the bodies 
of the drowned animals or the floating fish, A great number of those saved from 
the flood now died from a sickness caused by eating the dead flesh. At last when 
the ground was dry the women and children set to work to dig wild carrote. 
From these they made a medicine which cured their sickness, and they recovered, 
and in time became a great tribe again. 

In the days before the white man there was a great earthquake. It began 
about the middle of one night and continued about twenty hours, when it ceased. 
Tt was so severe that it made all the people sick, threw down their houses and 
brought great masses of rock down from the mountains. One village was 
completely buried beneath a land-slide. It was a very terrible experience, the 

people could neither stand nor sit for the extreme motion of the earth. The old 
people took their stone pestle hammers one in each hand and pounded the ground 
with them, chanting a song to the spirit of the earth as they did so. They bade 
everybody do the same, and a little time after the shocks ceased. It is more than 
possible that these two traditions have a basis of substantial fact, 


HatkouéLey Texts. 


island Dialect, Lower Fraser Dialect. 
Nonitsa swérka toiiteiletiten tlisé Nonsa swieka  yayrs tk 
A man = waa fishing then | A man was working at the 
tcEnsa titsa n£tsa tliso kw’soiyuna. silten, é-tlis-wii skwiltsa te niitsa, 


caught o one then he dips (the net). fishing, andthen hecanght a one, 
r% r = ria ee | 
gon kiitaiitzdi G-wetl-tedtlemetes | ©tlis-wh kelit kim, Qon-qititsa 


wits Rotaie hs haaea ~ and then mae We ao-doing 
kwii ckopklos, Nétl sd g@enams, | _ bi tatdinates “ 
a whistling noise. Then he Lintena, 7 py BR 7 a ue 
nétl eb to-his aisquilic. Nétl stlis &-tlis-wik gklimetes oe 
then awhile he stands, Then Then he listens fe eee 
” aw, 
kw'sdiyuns, stla so taitlemetes kwii ksgélins, 16 kelét kim tle 
again he dips, again thenbe hears a he stands, then again he dips, gaa 
eéopElos stlisd kw'sofyuns, kelat tsliimiites kwij Hips, 
whistling noise again then he dips, again he hears 


& whistling-noise, 
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kla watl kelit tzitlkkmetes kwi | @tlo kelit kim, tla kelat 
then again he hears a Then again =hedips, then again 
oe 4 te 
whistling noise then #$heknew that aa ‘ ee Then he 
ue tulm kw’ t tE Ensks 
nétls tk ctinsks ckopElos. eg ue oak 
Sar (which had been) knew that it waa the game 
PVRS ee, SRR) Stal 7 ni-Hinapks, tlis-wi kwénits te 
‘ "S| (which) hnd been then he took the 
Nétl 6 kwonkts te uqsemten, netl so whistling, 
Thea) he took the net, then swéltens,  Gtlis-wi  Iumbimits, 
QomEsistes nétl si takus, net-hia, then he-folded-it-up, 
he folded it up then homewarda. e-tlis-wi nems tik"q, é-tlis-wii 
Nétl ng sd gonins tk cilwillis, then he went home, then 
: - eqs so tian Peele as 
Then he reached the parents-his. qunins  cowalis —@-tliis-wii 


Netl so kwals: “Namtskn tantila, 
Then he said: “Gol away, 
tohfstoa emi teen Qmilem.” Né au 
shortly come IT back." Then 
tsiwin kwe sleuk, netl sesd haiya, 
he took some food, then he set ont, 
nétl 36 6©—- hmiyas-kwaiyisit. 6 ydstex 
then he sought his guardian spirit. always 
kw’sd SEsis tk cwiimut tk mknas. 
then kept ready the bed the son-their. 
Qustnks  tl"kalts 
Four noon 


aiyemé  humet. 
he came home, 
Net] so ykEtatekis nétl si kwinets 


Then he wascoming then he took 
home, 
te sikim  nétl sd tlikuts né 


the cedoar-bark then he tied =wpon 
te kwfles, nétlso kéakusuts, snat 
the belly-tia then bound it-up, night 
kw'swetl huniméts, ai swewi se 
it was when he arrived she was awake his 
home, 
sRildg, nétlsi gets te  stilus, 
mother, then she woke the lusband-her, 
nétl ad p'tdmets: “Nadi” “dna” 
then theyask: “Itisthat “Tt is 1," 
you!” 
Nétl so ams  neamistois tr 
Then they go to put-him-they-to the 








hereached the parents his then 

kwiils; Nem-tsEn éyilisila, tohfstea 
he said : Gol away, shortly 
émé taken k'onsit. @-tliis-ks-wii kwenits 
come IT back. Andthen he took 
tk amimensléuk", é-tlis-wii mems, 


a litthe food. Then he-set-out, 

é-tlis-ks-wii | kwaiiskts,  wiitl-tea 

and then he sought his Always 
guardian spirit, 

kw's wii-@ stangs te skyél te 

they kept ready the parents the 


ooges tk mmEnas. Hitisen tl'kelts 
bed-his the son-their, Four moons 
émé Qwimet, kw'sts tea mii-tli-mé 
he came heme, while he was coming 
lak-"Q é-tlis-es-wii kwénits te siikum 
hone then he took the cedar-bark 
Gtlas-Es-wii tlakuts née te kweiles, 
then he tied it upon the belly-his, 
¢-tlis-rs-wii kékuts te  kweles, 
then he bound the  belly-his, 
Snat tea kwa k’swetl-titerls omimet 
Night it was when hearrived hone, 
é-wicwEwl sE fel, é-tlis-Es-wii 
She waaawake his mother, then 


Qéts tk swéakus, é-tliis-zs-wii 
she woke the husband-ber, then 
p'tiimits : “Noa?” * Bnaa,” 
nak they : “Iethat you!" “Tt ix 7" 


o-tlis-rs-wii nEms  nimistgks te 


Then they go they put him to the 


7S = SS ae — = han 
s= , 
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wamut, &tihfs éméakup €£ 

bed, presently assembled together a 

kuq  mistémdg, nétl sd kwiiles 
multitude of people, then spake 


te seldlog: “kwéftla hauwilematla 
the old people: * Let us see perform 
you 
swilwolus” Nétlsd sqelic te 
young mon,” Then stood up the 
swalwolus, nétl si © han walems, 
young men, then they perform, 
nétlso kwiles te  swéwolus: 
then said the young man: 


“ Ti-yukwolsipatla !” notl sb kwiles 
“ Let the fire be made up!" then aid 


tk sklaliq: “ytikwolsip!" nams-tE 
the old-people: “make up the coming-to 
fire ! 

getigztlam kwi  niitstem.” nétl 3d 
appear some wonder." Then 

umés sqélic nétlso kwales: 

he came hestood up — then he said : 

“Namitl kwknet kwa  ‘siima.” 
“Go get a kettle.” 


Nétl so nam te swiwolns kwenetes 
Then went the young men took 


te ‘stima, néthsd QetngEs nétl sd 
the kettl, then they carry it then 
tlikuts stetis utk haiyuk, nétl so 


they xetit near the fire, then 
nams, nétlsd kwaiyélic  strtis 
he went, then he danced close 


ate ‘suma, To-hfs-taa kw’s-kwaiyélic, 
to the kettle. Awhile he danced, 
tsultauliintss kwaiydlic, nétl tea sd 
from-end-to-end he danced, and then 
gokilms, i-wi nétl tsa sd 
water appeared, then he continued 
kwaiyélic, nétlsd wéles te sikwai, 
to dance, then appeared a salmon, 


' The phrase noth © whine tx ka 
more idiomatic. 


cages. éts kwa mi to his, 


bed-hia. When a little time: had passed, 
émék’ap tk keq misténg, 
assembled a multitude of people, 
é-tlis-gs-wii kwkles te  siyiilakwa: 
then spake the  old-people: 

“ Tauhauwalematla swawolus,” 

“ Let us see you perform young men,” 
é-tlis-wi sqélins tk swawolas, 


Then stood up the young-men, 
é-tlis-wa hauwiilems, é-tlis-wa kweles 
then they perform, then said 


tsi swéwolus : “ Té-yiktatla 1” 
the young man; ‘Let the fire be made 
up!” 
é-tlis-wi kwéles te siyilakwa: 
then maid the  old-people : 


“ Yaktatla, i-é-tst-wi  kwa 
“ Make up the fire, we are going to see some 
tetmin!” é-tlis-wii més,  sqélins, 


wonder!" Then he came, he stood up, 
6-tlis-wii kwéles: “NeEmitla kwénit 


then he said ; “Go bring 


kwa sciima,” é-tlas-wii nem tk 
a kettle,” then went the 
swiwolus kwénitks tk sguma, 


young men (and) took the kettle, 
é-tlas-wii Qréngrs, tlikates stxtts 
then they carry it, they setit near 
tk haiyuk. é-tlis-wii nems t6-tli 
the fire, Then went he 
é-tlis-wetl kwaiyélens né  té 
and then began todance around the 
per Tohfs-tsa  kw’skwaiyélens, 
Awhile he danced, 
cate kwuiyélins, é-tlis-Es-wii 
from-end-to-end hedanced, and then 
més wil tk ka. é-wiitl tsa 
came toappear the water. He often 
kwaiyélis td-tla, @-tlis-es.wi més 
danced that man. Then came 
wil te sdk-wii, &tlo  keldt 
appearing a salmon, yet again 
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G-tli kelit wil te sikai, nétlsd | mé wil  te-tlé sok-wili, ¢tlas-wa 
then again appears a salmon, then came appearing another salmon, — then 


yrsilis, nétl sd teftem sknéyi —yisilis te sok-wili kw’s-Hétems né 

there were two, then they swam about two the salmon that swam about in 

fita ‘stima. Tod-hfs kw’s-qtites tea te sctima. Tohfs k’squtigstsa, 

in the kettle. Awhile they remain the _ kettle. Awhile they remain 

nétl s@ sd suq. — &-né-tli-nem-al six. 7 
then disappear. then all disappear. 


Ciyus utl Tsdqélem. 
History of  Tsdqél=m. 

Tso giiga fqteinen sti kw’s smiyus. tluktémits, yémie  QRiga 
He had magic power heran like a deer, He was tall, ade lightly 
kw’s émic, skwé kwensitlemet kw’s fémic. Kikafit te smistémuq, 
when he walked, can’t hear him when walking. Hekilled the people, 


tHink"tes, Tsa kanwétsen smant nétl lilemps liilem utl, yuq-spas. : 
herobbed them, The Cowitchin mountain waa his home the home of a one-time-bear. 


Keq skwolis srnéwa lilem ut] spas, senéi tsa haixtens. To siy-dluq 
Lots of guns within house of bear, inside the ammunition. He was half-witted 


* gon slétlkutl, smiituksen, klowétsa, thikwelis qunem unftl kw’s étsums, 


when aboy, running-nose, naked, heedless as to any clothing, 7 
ata kw’s ¢étltens, dmic  iitsa sdluk muk*® skwiail,  ts'tcimfisxn, EZ 
without any food, roaming inthe woods every day,  dribbling-at-mouth, ‘ 
totliwistem tsi kilmmps, tetsilmiig.  Quaiyakwetsten cainaqes tx slétleketl - 


shifty his = eyes, as-an-animal’s Qafydkwetsten mw the boy 

n&tsa skwiéil, nétl-so tilmuqs wi-tsa kweles tsa wil-¢mes sésit 

one day, then know-he what-kind-of-person will be when becomes grown-up 
swikka, “Oh! éi tsa kilufis.” “Nefdna, enitea enf-tli!” “Qona kwen-sifi ‘i 

man. “Oh! good hiseyex" “My-boy, come here!” “Now goand get (me) : 

uks skwildlififiq-getlte.” © _Kwainifrt. Te swérka éyi-amut. my 

a blackberry-bush.” He went forit. The man there was sitting. 

Qiyaniinus teateil te swteka, dkwesten, sd kwinets. 

He was amiling (the boy) hecameto the man, hegaveittohim, then he took it. 

So kwenets te slétleketl, gokwakiintem giydinkustem. Ata 
Then _he aeized the boy, threw him on his back and rubbed his face. Not 
kw’s sqams te slétilxketl, fliinkumal, siiqwom tsafisus “Kwimkwnom ten 

he cried the boy, only grinned, bleeding his face. “Strong your 
kilem Ome gtitea swéeka.” Nitlsd kwiits, ¢ ckwilawons  staluk+, 

eyes become when «a man,” Then he went off, good his heart in the wooda 


ee 
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Qon émic-wutl-taitlumetes qéqunEm. Netl-sd tluteanzm.  Nétl-sd cinuks 
While he was walking he heard abearking. Then he cautiously walka Then he sees 


th sweeka @ tk stiles @ {2 mines Kweniites tE = mistemug 
a omen and the wife-his and the child-their. Hewnaclutching oa huoman-being 
tlaiyeqtes. Ciizthn te skisus. “Ametla! umut-tla,” Nétl-sd 


enting-him. Hairy the face-his “Come here! and sit down (said he)!" Then 
qémuts tk sléuk & ikwistem te slétlekutl # Kwenets, “Tlaigg't’tla!” 
he clutched some flesh and gaveitto the boy. He (the boy) took it. “Eat it!” 
Nétl-so tlairquts, “Ate tse qéluq aiyi né tsen sa. Amétla, tlikuset.” 
Then he ate it “When you fight then there I will be, Come here, lie down.” 
Nétl sd tlakusgts tu slétiekutl “Atw Giyis teen kilgm. Sétsen sa ten 
Then lay down the bay. “Not good your eyes Heal-I will your 
kilem. Kw’'s 30 uétl switke yomk-nelim aia oikus tszn kilem Ada etikua 
eyes. When that man rubbed your face not finish your eyes. Not. right 
tsen kilem.” Nétled kwknets tera squtsalé. Nitlso méakuts te 
your eyes." Then took he a homming-bird, Then he pricked at-the 
ewilnuts ten kilem, Sd s@imus * Néetcteuqunat th skweyil? 


aide-of the even Then it bled. “Can you ee the aky ? 
atia-kwox cing tsa kwiskn wutlsiqwom?” “Ne-tcen wutl-cinuq tea 

cannot yousee the stars while-bleeding 7” a | sa the 
kwisen.” “Thikwilis wi snites kwuskwantcinem, klaw-staiiial,” 

etars,” * Careless if at-night | you are running, just-as-in-daylight." 


Natl sd sotiks. Not] s6 kwaiélie si tetens: “Gtszn notl ttna stilem : 

Then he went home, Then hedances ond sings: 

mEstemuq yuqas kwenas utl tina stimelet qas @ @ @&.” Nétlsd niimps 
Then she goes to 

Lemiiltea, Tléthiacin nonktsa slini né utsa cit]  wiwutlutas 

Lemaltea. They were feasting (there) one woman there inthe doorway keeping-away 

te skwomkwumai. Kwenites te skilug, Sogélkm niiwélem. Soqelem 


the dioga She held a clam-digger. Soqélxm sprang-inside, Soqélem 
kwiluctes akyaisila niestemug. Sogélmn teiitlum. Tsii 
shot two men. Soqélem jumped abont. That 
alani seclum tite ewilmut. Natl so titazls stetita 
Woman sprang tipon the bed. Then came le near. 
utinsa, Nétl ng 90 kwendt qatlet te skilug, Net] 80 


Then = she held = him acrom the chest with the root-digger, Then 

tame : “Amétla! étszn wutl kwun-nuy, atateiq skweliiens wa 
she calle out: “Come here ! I have got him, don't you bring a 
umitiq, s'kikwum'stedq.” Nétlsd titsxls se tiles 6-yi-kweniin utea 


gun, axe you him.” Then = caine cher hustand bringing = 
‘akiikwunt. Kwakwuts te squfus, net) 9d menktiwit.  Netl so 
axe, He etruck him on the head, then ent-olf-the-henl Then 


taitlums te sluk-wits his kw's tsatlume, 
jompingabout the headlew-body long-time it was jumping, 
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Srony of Tsdqélen. 

About sixty years ago there lived at the foot of the mountain near Cowitehin 
Harbour a strange and fierce man named Tsdqélem. He was taller than the 
average man by nearly a foot, his face was long and thin and his tread was as soft 
and stealthy as that of the mountain-lion, and he could run like a deer. He 
became the terror of the district, waylaying and robbing anyone who crossed his 
path. His home was a cave in the side of the mountain, in which he always kept 
a goodly supply of fire-arms and ammunition. From his boyhood he had been 
strange being, passing most of his time roaming in the forest or mountains, His 
eyes were shifty and roving like those of a wild animal, A great Shaman once saw 
him at Saanich, and said to the people round about him: “That boy haa got 
remarkable eyes.” The boy stared at the man, and would have run away but the 
Shaman caught him, and bade the people get lim some trailing blackberry brambles. 
With these he rubbed the boy's face, saying as he did so, “1 hope your eyes will 
now keep strong.” The boy's face was severely lacerated with the thorns of the 
brambles, but he did not ery, he simply grinned all the time, and when the Shaman 
let him go with the command: “Run!” he ran off by himself into the forest again. 

Tsdqélem now wandering through the forest, heard a noise before him like the 
growling of a dog over a bone. He crept stealthily forward aud presently perceived 
a hairy forest monster who, with his wife and children, were devouring in dog-like 
fashion the body of a youth they had seized. 

The monster held his victim on his knees, aud with his long fierce claws tore 
off the flesh and passed it to his children. He accosted Tsdq@lem, bidding him sit 
down. Tsdqélem sat down and the monster passed him some of the flesh. Tsdqélem 
ate like the rest. The monster then said to Tsdqélnm, “When you fight and 
when you kill people IT shall be with you. Come here to me and lie down. 
There is something in your eye. That Shaman did a good thing who rubbed your 
face, but he only half did his work ; I will finish it." So saying he took the bill of 
a humming-bird and thrust it in the corner of the boy's eyes, telling him to look 
upwards till he could see the stars. From time to time he questioned him, “ Can 
you see the stars yet?” Tstqelem answered “No” at first, but presently the stars 
became visible to him through the blood of his eyes, and he cried out: “ Yes, I can 
see them now.” “ Very good,” said the monster, desisting from his task; “ from this 
time you will be able to see as well in the dark as in the light; day and night will 
be all the same to you.” Tsdqé¢lem now went back to his cave home and danced and 
sang his mystery song: “ étsEn utl tena atiilem qas!a!a! mustémiiq yuq qas kwenks. 
utl lumstalt qas!a!a!” which signitied that he had been given human flesh to eat 
While he danced he flourished his gun and knife. 

From this time onward Tsdqélem went about the country killing and robbing 
the people. After many years of this life he one day went to the Semaltca people 
on Kuper Island. It was about epring time, and the people were all assembled 
together feasting in one of their long-housea. A young woman sat in the doorway 
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holding her digging stick in her hand with which to keep out the dogs. All at 
once # gun went off and a man fell shot, and then another and Tsdq¢lem was 
amongst them brandishing his weapons and killing all within his reach. Everybody 
nade for the door except the young woman who held the digging stick. She 
sprang upon the bed platform, and as Tsqélem passed with his back towards her 
she was suddenly inspired with the thought that she could hold him down with 
her stick, Seizing her digging stick at both ends, she quickly passed it over his 
head and held it tightly across his breast and pulled him backwards, shouting as she 
did for her husband to come and kill him while she thus held him. Tsdqélzm 
struggled hard to break away from her and songht to stab her with his knife, but 
she held him fast and shouted the more. Her cries brought an old crone to the 
door, who called out, “ Has he got you down?” “ No,” she replied ; “1 have got him 
down. Tell my husband to come quickly and bring the other men with him.” The 
husband presently came, rushing up, followed by the other men. As they entered 
the house, the woman said, * Don’t use your guns, attack him with your axes.” 
This they did, soon disabling him ; they then cut off his head and his body rolled 
and jumped about for a long time. When they cut him open they found that his 
heart and entrails were very small—much smaller than those of any ordinary man. 
Thus was Tsdqélem slain by the wit and pluck of a woman, 


Kauttsen Account or A Great FIGHT BETWEEN THE Salish TRIBES AND THEIR 
Herepitany Enemies tar Kwak{vt.s. 


Once the Kauitskn were at war with the tribes on the American side of the 
Straits, While they were absent from their villages some of the Kwakiutl bands 
swooped down upon their settlements, burnt their houses and carried off the 
women and children into slavery, When the Kauitsgn warriors came back they 
found their homes destroyed and their families carried off into slavery, Nothing 
was left to them but the smoking remnants of their dwellings. Not even a dog 
remained, They set their canoes to dry and then gathered for consultation. 
While the meeting was going on a youth from the Snanaimog tribe came ranning 
up with information respecting the marauding tribes, This youth had seen their 
camp fires. Said he, “I saw five hundred and eighty cooking fires on the beach at 
Nanaimo, and I think they will stay there for a little while. If you hurry after 
them you can lay in ambush for them at the mouth of the harbour." The Kanitarn 
immediately sent out scouts to search all the bays between the Kauitsen Harbour 
and that of the Snanaimog ; they also sent off messengers to the other friendly 
Salish tribes with urgent requests to join them in their attack on the Kwakiutl A 
ready response was made, and before the dawn of the next day the war canoes, each 
with its complement of thirty-five warriors, of all the Salish settlements on the 
Gulf and Islands rendezvoused at Kanitsen Harbour, The scouts had returned in 
the meantime with the news that the Kwakintl were camped at Maple Bay with 
their canoes all hidden in the woods, When all the war canoes had arrived they set 
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out for Maple Bay, forming their company into two divisions, one of which was 
stationed on the right and the other on the left of the entrance to the bay, [twas 
agreed among them that three canoes of Kauitsen warriors disguised as women 
should row into the harbour and entice the Kwak{utl to come after them. A 
system of signals was also agreed upon. The sounds were to be those of the owl, 
the wolf, and the dog. The ery of the owl was to be given by the Kauitsrn as soon 
as they saw they were perceived by the Kwakiutl, the sound of the wolf when the 
Kwakfutl swallowed the bait and began to pursue them, and the sound of the dog 
would be given by those in ambush outside of the harbour to signify that they 
were ready to dash in and surround the enemy, When all was ready the Kauitskn 
canoes with the men wearing big hats, such as the women commonly wore, to make 
them appear like women, entered the bay. Before they are half-way in they are 
discovered by the Kwakiutl, who launch their canoes and set off in pursuit. They 
give the signal and turn about and paddle back, followed eagerly and carelessly 
by the Kwakiutl who fail to observe the canoes of the Salish stealing in on either 





side of the bay. Presently when the Salish have got into the bay and surrounded ; 
them, they give their warwhoop and the Kwakiutl perceive that they have fallen into 
anambush. The Kauitsen now close in upon the Kwakiutl, and a fierce battle 
begins which, the Kauftskn say, continued without intermission for four days and ‘ 
nights, and the waters of the bay became red with the blood of the slain. In the end 
fifteen canoes of the Kwakiutl broke through the cordon of the Salish and made for 
the open sea. Of these one was swamped off the point, three ran on a submerged . 
reef and were wrecked and the rest were overtaken at Nanoose and their crews all 


slaughtered. During the battle the Kauitskn sang their war-song: “ Ha ha’ i .i 
yii - tsenukwat sen Qé Qo Qi ha a 4 Behold we are the great serpent people!” : 
When the Salish had vanquished their foes, they determined to retaliate and a 

to carry the war into the territories of the Kwakintl and their allies. Accordingly \ 
they made for the settlements of the Satlotlq (now Comox) whose fighting men had “ad 
been among the Kwakiutl. The Satlotlq, though properly Salish, were always 

regarded by the Kauftsen as Kwakiutl because of their alliance and sympathy with 

this stock. When the Satlétlqg women saw the canoes coming into the harbour ' 
they thought it was their own husbands and friends returning laden with the spoils 
of their foray, and ascended the roofs of their dwellings to dance and sing the song 
of welcome. Presently, when the canoes were at the landing they perceived their 
mistake and would have run away and hidden; but the many Salish slaves which 
they held, perceiving their countrymen in the canoes and surmising the object of 
their visit, seized upon both women and children and held them prisoners, The 
Kauitsens now came forward and bound all the Satiotlq. After setting fire to the 
village, they took them away with them as slaves. From thence they went on to 
Cape Mudge, the home of the dreaded and warlike Yukwitltaq, the southernmost of 
the Kwakiutl proper, and did the same thing there. They then proceeded to 
Alert Bay to the chief settlement of the Kwakiutl, and this they served in the same 
way, pressing all the women and children into slavery. Thus the Salish tribes 
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punished the Kwakiutl and their allies and so broke their power that from that 
time onward till the country passed into the hands of the whites they were free 
from the attacks of the Kwakiutl and could live in peace and security, 

There is no doubt, I think, about the truth of the main features of this contest, 
but whether the Salish were as victorious as the Kauitsen relates may possibly he 
open to doubt, 


CLAIRVOYANT PowER In WoMEN, 


The Indians everywhere believed in clairvoyant powers, and relate many 
instances of the exercise of such. The following is an example given me by 
Thomas James, 

A hunter once lost his hunting knife. He did not disoover his loss till he had 
brought home his game and shared it with his neighbours. The loss of his knife 
made him sad, and the people ask him why he is so sad after his successful lrunt. 
He tells them he has lost his hunting knife, and one of them replies, “I know a 
wise old woman who will help you find your knife." The hunter was pleased to 
hear this, and said,“ I will give her five blankets if she does." The old woman is 
sent for and told what has occurred, and begged to use her powersin the recovery 
of the lost knife, She replied,“ I certainly used to have the power to see lost 
things, but I have not exercised it of late. I don’t know if I can do it now, but I 
will try.” 

She thereupon sat down, closed her eyes, and began swaying her body, 
Presently she passed into « trance-like state, and when she recovered she was able 
to describe to the hunter where he had been, and just where he had dropped his 
knife, The hunter returned to the forest, retraced his steps to the spot indicated 
by the old woman, and there found his knife lying where she had seen it, 
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MEMOIR ON THE PIGMENTATION SURVEY OF SCOTLAND. 
By Jouw Gray, BSc, 
(Wirn Puares XXVII-XLVIL] 


Is 1895 the author, who had been engaged in an historical investigation of the 
origin of the races of Scotland, conceived the idea that the somewhat scanty 
evidence of history with reference to the origin of the Picts might be usefully 
supplemented by anthropometric work on the living population. Acting on this 
suggestion, he submitted the scheme to Mr. J. F. Tocher, Secretary of the Buchan 
Field Club, and he and other members of the Buchan Field Club agreed to 
co-operate with the author in making anthropometric observations on the people of 
East Aberdeenshire, which was, in early historical times, one of the ‘seats of the 
Picts, As aresult of this co-operation, pigmentation statistics of about 3,000 adults 
and measurements of 169 adults were obtained at Mintlaw in August, 1805. 
Some time after this a pigmentation survey of about 14,000 school children was 
carried out by Mr. Tocher in co-operation with the author. The results of these 
observations were given in a paper read before the British Association at Dover, 
1899, and the whole of the observations made in Fast Aberdeenshire were 
described in a joint paper by the author and Mr. Tocher published in the Journal 
af the Anthropological Institute, vol. xxx, 1900. In 1900 anthropometric 
observations were made by Mr. Tocher and the author at the Louach gathering, 
West Aberdeenshire. On this occasion pigmentation statistics of 361 males and 
24% females, and measurements of 90 adult males, were obtained, These results 
were described in a paper read before the British Association at Bradford, 
4p. 1900, In 1901 a proposition was made at the British Association meeting at 
Glasgow to form a Committee to carry out a Pigmentation Survey of the whole of 
the school children of Scotland, but as no financial support was received from the 
British Association, a committee was formed consisting of Sir William Turner, 
K.C.B., Edinburgh (Chairman), Professor R. W. Reid, M_D,, Aberdeen, J, Gray, 
B.Sc., London (Recorder), and J. F. Tocher, F.LC., Peterhead (Secretary). This 
Committee received financial assistance from the Royal Society Government 
Grant Committee. Mr. Tocher and the author proceeded conjointly to organise 
the survey. Scotland was divided into districts: schedules were drawn up; 
appeals sent out to the teachers; this work being done by Mr, Tocher and the 
author in cooperation. The duty of sending out the circulars to the schools, of 
receiving them when filled in by the teachers, of compiling the tables dealing with 
about half a million school children, was left to Mr. Tocher, because he was on the 
spot, and was carried out by him and the clerks under his supervision. <A 

\ This memoir is published by permission of Sir William Turner (Chairman), and Professor 
E. W. Reid, members of the Pigmentation Committee, 
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summary of the complete statistical tables, containing the percentages of each 
hair- and eye-colour and also the actual numbers of individuals in each category 
in each district, was supplied to the author by Mr. Tocher, and it is on these 
tables (I-IV) that the maps in this memoir are based, and these figures have also 
been used as the raw material for the calculations of divergence that have been 
made by the author (Table V) and represented in maps XLVI and XLVI. 

It should not be forgotten that perhaps the greatest credit for carrying out 
this survey is due to the school teachers of Scotland. Without their co-operation 
the work could not have been done with the limited financial resources at 
the disposal of the Committee. The teachers’ patriotism and their desire to 
advance knowledge of the origin of their people was appealed to, and not in vain. 

The scheme of hair- and eye-colours adopted was practically the same as the 

Proposed Standard given in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xxx, 
pp. 105 and 106, with the exception that jet black hair was made a separate 
category. 
’ It was recognised before the survey was started that standard colour cards 
would add greatly to the precision of the results, and one of the best firms in this 
country was applied to and made a strenuous attempt to reproduce the shades of 
samples by the three-colour photo-lithographic process. But the attempt was a 
failure. The investigations of Mr. Udny Yule’ have since shown that the 
inconsistency among observers who classify different shades by the help of names 
only is much greater than was suspected. This means that small differences 
of intensity of pigmentation may not be significant of any real difference, and that 
all deductions from these small differences must be received with reserve, There 
can be no doubt, however, that valuable conclusions as to broad differences can be 
safely drawn from this Survey, and the results obtained, it is hoped, will be of 
considerable interest. No future pigmentation survey, however, should be carried 
out without the use of standard samples. 


Meruop or DrawIxc THE Maps. 


The number of hair-colours noted in the observations was five, namely, fair, 
red, medium, dark, black, and the number of eye-colours noted was four, namely, 
blue, light, medium, and dark. 

A separate map has been drawn to show the distribution of each of these hair- 
and eye-colours for boys, and also a similar series of maps for girls. 

The method of drawing the maps will now be described. To fix ideas let us 
assume that a map is to be drawn to show the distribution of fair hair among boys. 
A sheet of tracing paper is placed over the key map, on which the number of each 
district is printed in the centre of the district? The percentage of fair hair in 
each district is marked on the tracing paper over the number. If we assume that 

* Jour. Anthropological Institute, vol. xxxvi, p, 325. 


sage at a apenas ae fess ge to 
whenever possible, in the same river basin. The centres were found #0 as to lie, 
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these numbers denote heights in a map of the physical features of a country, 
contour lines can be drawn on that assumption. 

The intervals between adjacent contour lines are determined by the following 
considerations, If samples of » persons are drawn at random from the population 
after it has been thoroughly mixed, the standard deviation o of the number of 
fair-haired persons from the mean will be o = ,/upy where » equals the number 
of persons in the sample, p is the probability of a fair-haired person being drawn, 
and q the probability of some other coloured person being drawn. If o is 
expressed as a percentage, the formula becomes 


lagers 
= Sane. P (100—P) 


where P is the general percentage of fair-haired persons (including both boys and 
girls) for the whole of Scotland. 

If the deviation of a random sample from the mean is more than’ three 
times the standard deviation of all random samples, it is known that such 
a sample will not be drawn oftener than once in 1,000 times. If the odds are 
1,000 to 1 against any sample being a random sample of a population which is all 
of the same stock, then it becomes probable that such sample belongs to a different 
stock. If a contour line is drawn for a distance of 3 o from the mean, then all 
included within that contour line may be taken as probably belonging to the 
average type for Scotland, as far as relates to fair hair, while those who are outside 
that contour line may be taken as probably belonging to a different stock. 
A second degree of abnormality may be indicated by drawing a second contour 
line indicating a deviation of 6 o from the mean. The chances are 1,000,000,000 
to 1 against the samples outside this second contour line belonging to the normal 
stock. The difference D between the mean and the first contour line and between 
any two adjacent contour lines will be 

Ds be= - a/P (100—P) 

As it is desirable for the sake of comparison that the same means and the 
same contour lines should be used for both boys and girls, P will be taken as the 
general percentage for the whole of the school children, including both boys and 
girls, though the percentages for the two sexes differ by a few per cent. 

The following table gives the general percentages for the whole of 
Scotland :— 
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Applying now the above formula (for which I have to thank Professor 
Karl Pearson) we can calculate the value of D for each hair- and eye-colour. 
The number # is taken as 2,000, which is somewhat below the average number of 
boys or girls in each district, The nearest whole number to the general mean is 
taken as the value of P. 

[f we exclude the large towns, the mean number a for each rural district will 
be about 1,800, but the values of TD) when # is taken as 1,800 are not perceptibly 
different from those obtained by making » = 2,000, since the next highest whole 
number has been taken in all cases. 

Taking a8 an example the determination of the contour lines for fair-haired 


children, we find 
ie Rue 
D= Gone: (100—P) 


3 a 
= /2000 / 26(74) 


= ay v/s 


o ®t 486 
= 4£72 
=-2'9 

say= 3 





The maximum percentage of fair hair in any district being 36°9 and the 
minimum 19°7, the distribution of fair hair will be sufficiently represented by the 
following series of contour lines, of which the central line pusses through, all 
points having the approximate mean value 26 — 

Contour lines for fair hair at 20, 23, 26, 29, and 32, 


The following table shows the coutour lines for wach hair- and vye-oolour 
determined as explained above :— 
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Red ess 53 
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Dark yw) 252 
Black , «| 12 
Blue eyes...) 147 
Light ,, ..| 2308 
Medium, ...| 32a 
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To determine the points through which a contour line is to be drawn, it is 
best to use a graphic process for which a straight-edge, a set square, and a 
paper scale divided into 500 mm. are all that is necessary. Suppose we wish to 
determine a point through which a contour line 26 is to be drawn, Let us assume 
that there are two adjacent points A and B on the map marked respectively with 
pereentages 256 and 27-3. These two points are in the first place joined by 
a straight line AB. AC is then set off at any convenient angle to represent 
973— 956 =17 on any scale, and AD = 260— 256 on the 
same scale, If then DE is drawn parallel to CB, E is the point 
required. The construction can be carried out with the 
instruments mentioned, without drawing any lines on the map 
except the line joining AB. The edge of the paper scale is 
placed in any direction AC so that the point 256 of the scale 
coincides with the point A. The hypotenuse of the set square is placed so as to 
join the point 273 mm. on the scale with the second point on the map. Placing 
the straight edge against one of the shorter sides of the set square, the latter is 
slid along the straight edge till its hypotenuse coincides with 260 mm. on the 
seale. A line is then drawn passing through the point 260 mm.., so as to intersect 
the line joining the two points on the map. This point of intersection is a point 
throngh which the contour line 26 passes. 

It will be found advisable in drawing contour lines on a map to start from 
the points marked with the highest and the lowest percentages. 

The five largest towns, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leith, Dundee, Aberdeen, have 
not been included in the general system of contour lines. Each town, therefore, 
may be regarded, in accordance with the physical geography analogy, as an isolated 
block with perpendicular sides. This was found to be necessary because there is 
usually in large towns an immense difference between their pigmentation and that 
of the surrounding country. In rural districts there are usually no abrupt changes 
of this kind, and the distribution of pigmentation can be represented by a compara- 
tively simple system of contour lines, as may be seen by an examination of the maps, 

The intervals between the contour lines have been shaded according to 
a scheme, which makes readily obvious to the eye the various densities of 
pigmentation between the contour lines. No densities have been marked in 
figures except in the case of the large towns. If it is desired to know the exact 
percentage of a colour in any one of the 110 districts into which the country has 
been divided, that may be ascertained by the aid of the key map (XX VIT) and the 
table of percentages (Tables [ and IT). 





Derartep Discussion oF THe Distemuriox of PIGMENTATION AS SHOWN 
BY THE MAps. 
Maps XXVIII and XXIN. Foir hav. 


The average percentage of boys with fair hair for the whole of Scotland 
is 249 per cent. It will be interesting to compare this percentage with that of 
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the countries in which the highest percentage of fair hair is found, namely, Nerth 
Germany and Scandinavia, because history records that considerable migrations 
took place from these countries to the British Isles. The Saxons, according to 
these records, came from North Germany, the Angles from Schleswig-Holsteim, 
and, later, the Vikings came from Scandinavia. A comparison of the percentages 
of fair hair will show whether this Anglo-Saxon and Norse invasion resulted in 
complete transformation of our population to the blonde type, assuming that the 
population was not of the blonde type before the invasion took place. 

According to Virchow’s survey, the percentage in Schleswig-Holstein of fair 
hair among school children (boys and girls) was 82; in the district of Lineburg, 
lying directly south of Schleswig-Holstein, the percentage was 85, the highest 
known in any district of equal size in Europe, or indeed in the world. The 
percentage for the whole of Prussia is 724 (Virchow). Among the conscripts of 
the Swedish army Retzius found 75°3 per cent, with fair hair, and judging from 
experience in Germany and elsewhere the percentage among Swedish children 
would be considerably higher than this. 

Comparing these figures with the 25 per cent. in Scotland, we are driven to 
the conclusion that the pure Norse or Anglo-Saxon element in our population is 
by no means predominant. There is evidently also a dark or brunette element which 
is at least equal in amount and probably greater than that of the Norse element. 

Coming now to the detailed consideration of the distribution of fair hair as 
shown by Map XXVIII, we see at once that the greatest density of fair hair is to be 
found in the great river valleys opening on to the German Ocean, and also in the 
Western Isles. The Tweed, the Forth, the Tay, the Don, on the east coast, all 
show indications of the settlement of a blonde race, by a higher density of fair 
hair in their valleys or in those of their tributaries. This is probably due to the 
Anglo-Saxon invasions, 

The Spey Valley has evidently received a large infusion of the blonde type. 
The highest percentage of fair hair (among boys) in Scotland is to be found at 
the mouth of the Spey. The Hebrides and opposite coasts have also a high 
percentage of fair hair. Both the Spey Valley and the Western Isles have 
probably acquired their blonde characteristics from the Viking invasions. 

The distribution of fair hair in the case of girls (Map XXX), shows the same 
general characters as in the case of boys. One or two special points are, however, 
worth noting. The highest percentage in Scotland of fair hair among girls is to 
be found in and around Dunfermline, Margaret, a Saxon princess about the time 
of the Norman Conquest, became the queen of Maleolm Canmore, who then had 
his court at Dunfermline. This suggests an interesting speculation. Many fair- 
haired Saxon ladies must have come in Maryaret’s train. Have the blonde 
characteristics of these fair ladies survived through the thirty to forty generations 
that have passed since their arrival in Dunfermline } 

Karl Pearson has shown' that the hereditary resemblance between relatives 

\ Grammar of Science. 2nd edition, p. 459. 
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of the same sex is greater than between members of the opposite sex. Pairs of 
relatives of the same sex are more alike than pairs of the opposite sex. This has 
been proved to be true for eye-colour, stature, head index and coat-colour, and no 
doubt is true for all characters, since all characters in man have so far been found 
to be more or less correlated. It follows that inheritance in a line through one 
sex is prepotent over inheritance in the same degree with a change of sex: that a 
man, in eye- and hair-colour, or in any other character, more closely resembles his 
paternal than his maternal grandfather; and a woman more closely resembles her 
maternal grandmother than her paternal grandmother. It is this law of separate 
inheritance by the two sexes, as if they were to 4 certain extent separate races, 
that makes it important to observe the differences in the distribution of 
pigmentation of the two sexes. In many of the earlier invasions of the Fritish 
Isles, men with few, if any, women must have settled in the country, and taken to 
themselves wives from the native women of the country. If the natives differed 
considerably in any physical character from the male invaders, then we should 
expect to find this difference preserved more or less in the opposite sexes at the 
present day, 

It will be observed that in the Hebrides (especially in the southern islands) 
the percentage of fair hair is less for girls than for boys. The difference is not 
great, but if it is real and not due to the inconsistency of observers, it points to a 
settlement of blonde Norse invaders among a darker native population. In 
Orkney and Shetland there is a considerably higher percentage of girls with fair 
hair than of boys. This would imply that Norse women had been extensively 
settled in these islands. As the Norse were for a long time in peaceful occupation 
of these islands and they were not far distant from Norway, the extensive 
settlement of Norwegian women is probable. 

The effect of an urban environment on the percentage of fair hair in the 
population has been investigated by several anthropologists. Shrubsall has found 
that the percentage of fair hair in slum districts of London, such as Southwark, is 
very much below the average. This agrees with what we find in Glasgow, where 
the average percentage is 21°7 for girls and 22-1 per cent. for boys; that is more 
than 4 per cent. below the average for Scotland. Dundee (248 for girls and 
23:3 per cent. for boys) is also below the average for Scotland. In Leith the girls 
(275 per cent.) are above the average, and the boys (23-6 per cent.) are below the 
average; and in Aberdeen the girls (273 per cent.) are above average, and the 
boys (24°5 per cent.) are slightly below the average. In Edinburgh both the girls 
(266 per cent.) and the boys (26-3) are slightly above the average. 

It would appear, therefore, that industrial towns like Glasgow and Dundee are 
unhealthy for the blonde type. In Dundce the conditions appear to be specially 
unfavourable to blonde men. In Leith the conditions also appear to be 
unfavourable to blonde men. In all these five large towns, in fact, except in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, the blonde men appear less fitted to survive than the 
blonde women. 
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Of course, it must not be forgotten that these deviations from the normal in 
towns may not be wholly due to selective birth-rate and death-rate. It may be, 
in part, at least, due to selective immigration. Town life may have a greater 
attraction for the brunette than the blonde type. Whatever be the cause, certain 
towns, of the industrial type, appear to act as selective centres. It follows from 
this that the opinion promulgated by certain writers who have not studied the 
facts, that the improved facilities for locomotion in modern times have had the 
efiect of making the population more homogeneous, is entirely erroneous, On the 
contrary, owing to the existence of selective centres, all improvements in transport 
apparently tend to make the population more heterogeneous, 


Maps XXX end XYAXT. Red hair. 


The average percentage of red hair in Scotland (including boys and girls) 
is 53 per cent.; the percentage of red-haired boys (5°5) being slightly higher than 
that of red-haired girle (51), The variation in different parta of the country is 
not great, only three contour lines being required to show the whole distribution. 
Virchow found only 3 per cent. in Prussia, but he admits that he considered the 
returns of red hair were too low. Baxter has recently found 5 per cent. of red 
hair among the peasants of North Dorsetshire, so that it is probable that there is 
not much difference between the percentages of red hair in Scotland and in 
England. Retzius found 2-3 per cent, among the Swedish conseripts, Livi found 
‘6 per cent, in Italy, and Ammon 1-7 per cent. in Baden, 

The Maps XXX and XXXI show no very striking features in the distribution 
of red hair. There appears to bea slightly higher percentage round the coasts than 
in the interior, There is a patch of high density in the case of girls near the mouth 
of the Spey, and the N.W. corner of Scotland appears to have a high percentage 
in the case of both boys and girls. Judging from the European percentages given 
ubove, a very high percentage of either dark or fair hair means a small percentage 
of red hair. When the percentage of dark and fair is more nearly equal as in the 
British Isles, the percentage of red hair appears to increase. But the origin of 
red hair is a question that requires further investigation. 

An examination of the percentages for the five lange towns appears to show 
that urban conditions tend to increase the percentage of red hair among men, but 
does not perceptibly affect that among women, 


Mops XXXU and XXYXUT. Medium or brown hair. 


_ Medium or brown hair includes all the lighter browns which at some distance 
from the observer appear brown and not black. The percentage (42°1) of brown- 
haired persons in Scotland is far larger than the percentages of other colours. 
Brown hair probably results from the thorough admixture of the blonde and dark 
types. The percentage (433) is rather higher among boys than among girls (40-9), 
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Comparing Scotland with other European countries, we find 21-6 per cent. in 
Sweden (conscripts), 26 per cent. in Prussia (school children), 60°l per cent in Italy 
(conseripts), 38-6 per cent. in Baden (conscripts). These fivures appear to indicate 
that an excess of dark over fair is correlated with a high percentage of brown 
hair. 

The distribution of brown hair in Scotland broadly supports this view. 
Among both boys and girls the highest percentages of brown hair are in the 
inidlands and south of Scotland, and on certain parts of the east coast, not, 
however, closely associated with the great river valleys, and, therefore, probably 
not due to immigration. The highlands of the south, in Peebles and Selkirk, 
appear, from reasons difficult to explain, to have a high percentage of brown 
hair, and small percentages of fair and dark. In Ayrshire there is, in the case 
of girls, a higher percentage of brown hair than in the case of boys. Otherwise, 
the distribution of brown hair in the case of boys and girls corresponds very 
closely. 

Round the ancient abbeys of Arbroath and Deer there appear isolated patches 
of high density of brown hnir, These religious institutions, which existed for 
centuries and were recruited, from distant lands, may have been the means of 
attracting an alien element to their neighbourhoods, 

In the hinterland of Caithness there is a high percentage of brown hair, 
indicating the presence of a dark race driven inward by the later Norse invasions, 
but now considerably intermarried with the blonde invaders. 

The high density of brown hair round the Beauly Firth is difficult to 
explain. Assuming that the Picts were a dark race, the presence of the king of 
the Picts at Inverness in the time of Columcille may perhaps have something 
to do with it. 

In Renfrew, North Ayrshire, and the lower Clyde Valley, a considerable 
alien population has been induced to settle by the attraction of the coal, iron 
and other industries, and this must be taken into account in trying to explain 
the high density of brown hair in these districts. 

The urban environment appears to be favourable to the survival of brown- 
haired men, since the percentage in all the five large towns is above the average 
for boys. In the case of girls the percentage is below the average except in the 
case of Glasgow and Dundee, 


Maps XXXIV and XXNXV. Dark hair, 


Dark hair includes all the darkest browns which, at a moderate distance from 
the observer, look black. 

In Seotland the percentage of dark-haired girls (26-4) is somewhat higher 
than the percentage of dark-haired boys (25°). This tends to confirm the view 
that a blonde race of men (without women) invaded intermarried with 
a darker native race, The percentage for Scotland when both boys and girls are 
included is 25°2. | 
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To compare this with other countries we must add on the percentage (1-2) of 
black hair, as black hair is not stated in a separate category by European 
observers, The percentage for Scotland when these two categories are 
amalgamated is 26-4. Retzins found among the Swedish conscripts only 
0°8 of this type, which again demonstrates how far the population of Scotland 
is from being a pure Anglo-Saxon or Norse type. In Prussia Virchow found 
13 per cent. of this type among the school children; in Baden Ammon 
found 181 per cent.; and in Italy Livi found 311. This shows how the 
percentage of dark hair increases as we pass from Scandinavia to the south of 
Europe. But evidently we have to pass further south than Baden, in that part 
of Europe, to find a race with as high a percentage of dark hair as the Scotch. 
Further east we find in Upper Bavaria 24 per cent. of dark hair, but in Belgium 
(which is also exceptionally dark for ita latitude) there is a much higher 
percentage than in Scotland, 

Considering now the distribution of dark hair in Scotland as shown by 
Maps XXXIV and XXXV, we see that there is a close general resemblance between 
the distributions in the case of boys and girls, The region of maximum density 
is, in both cases, in the extreme west of Scotland. In the case of boys, this region 
is further south than in the case of girls, If we assume for reasons given above 
that the pigmentation of girls represents more nearly the pre-Norse inhabitants, 
this mative type has been crowded into the Isle of Skye and the opposite coast of 
the mainland. If the Dalriadic Seots, who invaded Argyllshire in the fifth 
century, were a dark race, and the invaders who settled there were men only, 
that would account for the darkest region in the boys’ map being in Argyllshire, 
The Hebrides have been so much affected by the Viking and other Norse invasions 
from Scandinavia which have passed round the north of Scotland, that they have 
a much smaller percentage of the dark type than the islands and mainland lying 
further east. The island of Lewis has a higher percentage of dark girls than boys, 
indicating the presence of a pre-Norse dark native population. The south-west 
corner of Scotland in both the boys’ and the girls’ maps is darker than the average ; 
and since, in historical times, the Picts inhabited thia region, thia evidence points 
to the conclusion that the Picts were a dark mee, 

In the girls’ map we have the same isolated patches of high density near 
Arbroath and in East Buchan, as were shown by the brown hair maps, This 
peculiarity is, however, not seen on the boys’ map for dark hair, 

In the midlands, from Glasgow to the Forth, there is a somewhat irregular 
distribution of regions of high density of dark hair. 

The lowest percentage of dark hair is found in a district lying due 
south of Edinburgh extending through Midlothian, Selkirk and Peebles to the 
border. 

The urban environment appears to be favourable to | ; 
haired women, for in all the five largest towns except ee aes be inca 
dark-haired girls is higher than the average for Scotland, Thy -aephaipi % 

e dark-haired boys, 
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on the contrary, are below the average in three towns, equal to the average in one, 
and above the average in one. 


Maps XXXVI and XXXVI. Black hair. 

Black hair includes all shades which are really jet black without any trace of 
brown. This colour of hair is very rare among North European peoples, though 
common enough among South European and Asiatic races, The percentage for 
the whole of Scotland is only 12 per cent, and is the same for both boys 
and girls. 

There are no data for comparison with other countries. 

In Scotland, the greatest density is in the central highlands and on the wild 
west coast. The boys’ map shows this distribution more emphatically than the 
girls where the central region of high density is not so well marked. 

In Glasgow the percentage is the same as for the whole of Scotland. 
Edinburgh, Leith and Aberdeen are below the average, while Dundee is above. 
These relations hold for both boys and girls. 

It must not be forgotten that the boundary line between dark and jet black 
hair is very indefinite, and a considerable variation in the small percentage of 
black hair must on that account be due to the inconsistency of observers. Any 
conclusions deduced from the distribution of black hair must, therefore, be taken 
as subject to correction. 


Maps XYXVIII and XXXL, Pure blue eyes. 

The category of pure blue eyes does not oceur in the scheme of eye-colours 
employed by Beddoe, nor was it used in the observations made by the Buchan 
Field Club It was, however, used by Virchow in his survey of the German 
school children, and for the sake of comparison with the German results, it was 
considered desirable to include this category in the eye-colour scheme for the 
pigmentation survey of Scotland. 

The percentage of pure blue eyes for the whole of Scotland (including boys 
and girls) is 147. Virehow found in Prussia 429 per cent. This again shows 
how large a percentage of the brunette type is mixed with the blonde type in 
Scotland. The percentage of pure blue eyes among girls, namely, 14°8, is only very 
slightly higher than that for boys, namely, 14°6. 

The distribution of blue eyes in Scotland corresponds broadly with the 
distribution of fair hair, a result which was to be expected from the fact that 
there has always been found a fairly high correlation between them. 

In the boys’ map a very high density occurs in the lower Spey Valley and on 
the north side of the Beauly Firth. The Tweed, Forth, and Tay Valleys show 
high densities, as do also the north-west comer of Scotland, and the Hebrides. 
The highest density exists in East Lanarkshire in the coal and iron districts. This 


' Jour, Anthropological Jnatitute, vol. xxx, p. 104. 1900, 
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is probably due to the Irish immigrants, it being well known that blue eyes are very 
common among the Irish,as they are often associated with the darker as well as the 
lighter colours of hair. Here we have an example of the powerful influence of certain 
industrial conditions in effecting a change in the pigmentation of the population. 

In the girls’ map the same general distribution is seen, though the higher 
density in the east coast valleys is not so well marked. In the Spey Valley the 
density is quite aa high for girls as for boys, suggesting the Norse invasion of the 
Spey Valley was a peaceful penetration, in which the Norse men brought their 
Norse women with them. The peak in East Lanark is not so prominent in the 
ease of girls as of boys, which suggests that the [rish men immigrants have not 
generally brought Irish wives with them. 

The urban environment has reduced the percentage of blue eyes below the 
average in all the large towns except Edinburgh, in the case of both boys and 
gitls, In Leith and Glasgow the reduction is largest. This again shows how 
fatal the environment in large seaport and manufacturing towns isto the 
blonde type. 


Maps XL anil NIL. Light Eves, 


Light eyes include bluish grey and light grey eyes. There must neceasarily 
he & considerable amount of inconsistency among different observers in drawing 
the line between pure blue eyes and light eyes, so that conclusions founded on 
small differences of percentage should be received with some reserve. 

The general percentage for Seotland is 30-3 and is the same for boys and 
girls, No comparison can be made with Germany in this case, because Virchow’s 
category of grey eyes is much wider,' 

One of the most striking features on the maps is the high percentage of light 
eyes in Argyllshire, and in the islands of Jura and Islay. This has also a high 
percentage of dark hair, so that the Lrish type with dark hair and light eyes must 
be predominant, This peculiarity may be inherited from the Dulriadie Seots who 
passed over from Ireland to this district in the fifth century, 


Maps XE and XLIL Medium Eyes, 
Medium eyes is 4 sort of residual category to take all those colours of eyes 
lying between dark and light eyes. 
The general percentage for Scotland is $23, the percentage for boys, 
$27, being rather higher than the percentage for girls, namely, 32-0, 
There are few noteworthy features in the distribution of medium eyes as 
shown by the maps. The Peebles and Selkirk district has a large percentage of 
wedium eyes (among boys) and we have seen that this district had also a large 
percentage of brown or medium hair. Scotland south of the Forth, 
districts, and Argyllshire on the west have high percentages of mediu 


namely, 


the east coast 
I eyes, 


| See Sour, Anthropological Institute, vol. xxx, P10. 1900, 
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The urban environment appears to be favourable to medium eyes, most of 
the large towns having percentages above the average. 


Maps XLIV and XLV. Dark Eyes. 

This category includes brown and all darker shades of eyes. 

The general average percentage for Scotland is 22-5, the pereentage (22°8) for 
girls being somewhat higher than the percentage (22-3) for boys. 

In Prussia Virchow found 24°5 per cent, of this type, and in Sweden, Retzius 
found only 45 per cent. In Italy, Livi found 69°1 per cent. 

The distribution of dark eyes in Scotland by no means corresponds with that 
of dark hair, For example, the pereentage in Argyllshire is low with a high 
percentage of dark hair, and in the Tay Valley the percentage is high with a high 
percentage of fair hair. 

The urban environment appears to be very favourable to the dark-eyed type, 
all the percentages in the lange towns for both boys and girls, with one exception, 
being higher than the average for Scotland. 


Maps XEVI and XLVIL, Divergenec. 

These maps are of quite a different character from those previously described, 
which ilustrated the distribution of a single hair- or a single eye-colour. 
Map XLVI exhibits the distribution of deviations of the pigmentation of boys’ 
hair from the average for Scotland, when account is taken of the whole five hair- 
colours. Map XLVII shows the distribution of deviations when the whole four 
eye-colours (of boys) are taken into account. 

These maps have been drawn in accordance with a suggestion made to the 
author by Professor Karl Pearson, and promise to be of great value in giving 
a numerical estimate of the effect of environment on the physique of the 
population, or for indicating the presence of an alien race in any part of the 
country. The calculations involved in the making of these maps are somewhat 
laborious, but the result appears to justify the labour. 

In order to draw divergence maps, numbers are first determined for each 
district, which indicate how often the observed frequencies, say of the hair-colours, in 
that district would be drawn a3 a random sample, from a population, in which the 
frequencies are the same as for the whole of Scotland. As the range of variation 
of these numbers would be too great to be represented on a map, their logarithms 
are marked in the centre of each district on the map. The contour lines are then 
drawn on the assumption that the numbers marked on the map represent lieights. 

For example, Glasgow is marked with the number 43°6. This signifies that 
if 10** samples were drawn at random from a population having everywhere the 
same average frequency of hair-colours as the average frequency for the whole of 
Scotland, the special frequencies of the hair-colours in Glasgow would be drawn 
only once. In other words, the odds against the population of Glasgow being 
a random sample of the population of Scotland are 10°* to 1, These odds gre 
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enough and more than enough to establish the important conclusion, that the 
population of Glasgow' has been so much changed by an urban environment, and 
by alien immigration, that it can no longer,aa a whole, be regarded as Scotch. The 
contour lines have been drawn at 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18 degrees of abnormality or 
divergence. All the districts lying below the three contour lines are considered 
to have a population of the normal Scotch type, because in these districts the 
odds against their population being drawn as a sample from the general 
population is less than 10°= 1,000 tol. These odds are arbitrary, but they are 
usually selected by statisticians to mark the practical limits between the possible 
and the impossible. 


The abnormality or divergence numbers marked on the map are Log - where 


P is the probability of the sample observed occurring as a random sample of the 
general population. P is determined by formule due to Karl Pearson? and tables 
of the values of P have been calculated from these formule by Palin Elderton? 
For the purposes of the Memoir the values of P were taken from Elderton’s tables 
as far as they went, but certain values were beyond the range of the tables, and 
these were calculated from Pearson’s formule. 

The first step in the process is the calculation of a function 4? for each 
district, x’ being separately calculated for hair-colours and eye-colours. 


(m,—m,¥ uares of the differences of theoretical 
xy =5 { as f= sum (ana observed frequencies 
d | theoretical frequency | 


The theoretical frequency of a hair- and eye-colour in a district is the number 
of persons that would have that colour if the distribution of pigmentation in the 
district was the same as for the whole of Scotland. For example, in Glasgow 
41,526 boys were observed. If the distribution of pigmentation in Glusgow were 
the same as in the whole of Scotland, 24°9, or in round numbers 25 per cent,’ of 
these boys would have fair hair, that is— 

Theoretical frequency of fair hair in Glasgow 

Mm, = °25 x 41,526 = 10,381, 

The theoretical frequencies of the remaining colours are calculated in the 
same way. The frequencies actually observed are subtracted from the theoretical 
frequencies calculated ar above. The differences are squared and divided by the 


' That ia, of course, in so far as it in correctly represented b :. ‘children observed 
* Phil, Mag. vol, 1, pp. 157-175. July, 1600. sel has x 
* Biometriba, vol, i, p. 155. 

_ “Tt might be posible for a very large district, with, sy, a distribution of hair- 
standard when the theoretical frequencies were calculated from abba gs Yee 
to the nearest unit or half unit. T have tested the rough work, however against the of 
more accurate proportions, in several instances, and find that no sensible difference ee 
wade by my use of round numbers which very much lessened the arithmetic, been 
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theoretical frequencies, and the quotients obtained are summed for all the eolours, 
The sum obtained in this way is x7 for the district. 

An example of the calculation of the value of y* for hair-colours and for eye- 
colours is given below, for districts 15 (Glasgow), 44 (Edinburgh), 66 (Dundee), 
and 77 (Aberdeen). ? is obtained by summing the values of Masini for all 


the hair-colours and for all the eye-colours. A single y* might have been 
caloulated for the hair- and eye-colours combined, but it was considered desirable 
to deal with them separately for the purpose of comparing the results, 

x? having been calculated for each district, the probability P of the sample 
occurring in a homogeneous population may be found from Elderton’s tables, or if 
y? is beyond the range of the tables, may be calculated from the following 


formule: -— 
7 Pe  —b? ‘y =f” 
P= a ee I aoe (1) 
nile weal — 


when the number of categories n' = 4, as in the case of eye-colours, 
and 


P= oh (14%) (2) 


when the number of categories »' = 5, as in the ease of hair-colours, 
From formule (1), by neglecting the first term which becomes insensible for 
values of +7 above 30, we get 


Log f= 4343 x dy? — (79019 + log y) 


and with this formula it is easy to calculate in the case of eye-colours Log - for 


all values of y” beyond the range of Elderton’s tables. 
From formula (2) we get 


Logt, = 4343 x dy?—log (1 +X) 


and from this formula it is easy in the case of hair-colours to caleulate Log . for 
any value of +°. 

The values of 32 and Log : for each district is given in Table V, 

Map XLVI, showing the divergence or deviation from normal of the population 
of Scotland in the matter of hair-colours of boys, shows some intere#ling features, 
The unshaded districts which lie within the contour line 3 are inhabited by normal 
Seotch, in the sense that the odds are less than 10*= 1,000 to 1, that any sample 
of the population drawn from these districts is not normal, i.¢., it may be taken as 
normal, 
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South of the Forth the inhabitants of Galloway and Dumfries and of the 
Lothians, Peebles, Selkirk, and Roxburgh are normal Seotch in the matter of boys’ 
hair-coloura, North of the Forth, Forfar, Kincardine, and East Aberdeenshire are 
normal, Tb is significant that most of these districts were seats of the Picts in the 
earliest historical times, from which we may infer that the Pictish element is 
predominant in the normal racial type in Scotland. The normal district running 
across from the Clyde to the Forth and Tay corresponds very closely with the 
seats of the ancient Dummnoni,’ the same tribe which inhabited Devon and 
Cornwall, and therefore probably of the same Mongoloid Bronze Age race as the 
Picts themselves. 

The same general distribution of the normal is shown by Map XLVII, tho 
divergence map derived from boys’ eye-colours. The normal districts in this case 
are, however, more restricted, owing probably to the fact that eye-colours have not 
been observed with the same. precision as hair-colours. 

Maps XLVI and XLYII are in very good agreement also with respect to 
large deviations from the normal type of the population, For example, large 
deviations from the normal appear in both maps in the district of the coal and iron 
industries in East Lanarkshire. The lower valley of the Spey in both maps 
shows lange deviations, due, no doubt, to a Norse invasion or colonisation. 

In the eye-colour map (XLVI) there is a unique deviation in East Inverness, 
to which there is nothing to correspond in the hair-colour map. The same holds for 
the Shetlands, and is sufficient to show that though the inhabitants of Orkney and 
Shetland happen to be normal in hair-colours, they are by no means of the same 
race, 

The considerable deviations in West Argyle and in Islay and Jura suggest 
that the Scots who came over from [reland in the fifth century differed considerably 
in type from the native Picts. 

Glasgow shows an immense deviation from the normal both on the hair- and 
eye- colour map. 

These divergence maps promise to be of great value in showing differences of 
race type, due either to selection by a new environment or to alien immigration. 
The method is specially adapted for the interpretation of pigmentation statistics, 
but it may also be applied to measurements of dimensions. 


| Rhys, Celtic Britain, p. 14. 
Vou. SXXVIL 2 0 
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TABLE I. 





Boys. 


Percentages 1 each district, 









1 85-18 al AO 
a al-74 T50 38°10 
3 92-19 GG 48-00 
4 241 416 42°04 
5 S777 Aa 40°21 
6 S534 | 5°87 42°43 
7 95°83 he 4-21 
rs 85-79 6h 40-42 
9 "| 9016 484 40°43 
10 22-29 4a ALS 
il 21°83 4M 4704 
12 23-69 06 41-76 
13 29°07 i368 45°75 
l4 29-74, 543 43°11 
15 2-49 635 45°07 
16 Spa Bag sO-08 
17 2407 ait) 2-2] 
18 2546 | 2a 44°94 
19,204&22) gong | 5-44 4409 
2] aaa 459 45-64 
23430 | 2908 501 43°55 
a4 20M | a5 | 4727 
25 2574 | ose S88 
26 7M | 64-78 275 
27 23°70 579 | 4567 
Z5 roy fea 40-3) 
20 25°00) GGH 4137 
a1 9347 | 447 415 
afg& 33 | 249] OO 40°43 
a4 23°76 609 | 411s 
ab 2563 540 | 44680 
a6 26-4 5h 40-78 
37 Se-o2 427 4fr43 
a8 3172 | F57 | 3040 
30 26°70 619 42°18 
40 25TH S71 4553 
41 21°73 5000 
42 3172 | 476 3775 
43 24-49 e068 | 4405 
44 2631 nao 42968 
45 23-07 ope 45-42 
46 a7 a8 fal 43-45 
47 26°35 30 4452 
48 22-p2 G27 4500 
40 74 574 43-7i 
ft) 21h 447 42-87 
6 SA40 475 
52 20°89 408 aT 08 
53 25°26 ath 46705 
b4 24°47 oa aan 
BRE S56 | 2T08 +4 aa0 
57 23-26 74 aT: 1s 0°56 
ak 962 | 543 | 4477 =83 | 2706 | g6-28 


495 | 3117 | sa-e0 
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Boys. Tautg L—eontinued. 


District | 









Bz 
83 
A4 
BS 
BR 
aT 
Ra 
ao 
Ha 
1 
Ha 
93 & 
by] 
i 
oT 
8 
oo aT04 
100 3703 
iol ga45 
102 a702 
1on a4 
14 S037 
1S Sh38 
108 | 2603 
lor 96:38 
108 aT74 
100 Sala 
Lia a7°10 
Whole of 


Scotland, | 2495 5-50 





2 D-2 
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District 
Na, 
Fair. 











| 20°08 67 
2 Sas noo 
Ff fie 2. ir1z 
4 26-37 ita 
i | rye hada 
6 Sri ite 
7 | 28-2 x7 
8 ol a7 ah 
ty | S755 438 
Lo | 20°26 4-2 
1 25°31 aa 
12 25°68 6-22 
13 21°75 491 
14 25-41 413 
15 22-72 S71 
16 28-D1 406 
17 24°71 4-76 


seuRagetesuesy 
i912 8 
258 
és 


esessacroe 
S 
- 


ee 
Sarl Be 


(rirls—Percentages in each district. 


| im Jet Pure | _- 
Red. | Med. | Dark. ny «| Blue. 


‘ | 
a707 | 26°14 


bi a 20 i4 
4405 2o-HH 
4-55 25°21 
a7 G4 2570) 
4130) "7 

4047 24°42 
40r41 21°12 
41°03 26 
4413 21-46 
42°76 25-37 
474 204 
4408 28414 
42-26 arar 
4835 23-51 





TaBLe II. 





L457 
21°20 
1a'12 


Eves. 
28-86 | 3a-26 
28°30 a a 
aya2 36°10 
26-85 ara? 
3142 a234 
a360 ao 
21) S538 
B17 31-70 
wT? 06 
3167 aa84 
23H a 18 
36°00 | 30°50 
als 03 
avr 7 
3206 yas 
a0 se05 
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Girls, Taste U—+ontinued. 


94 
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Tanie IIL. 
Boys—Actual numbers in each district and in each category. 
















Fuir. 


Red. | Mel. Dark. Lo Blue. 
| 





Light. | Med, | Dark. 













I 118 a2 578.| 690 | 488 | 2,030 
2 rr . 378 | 1,462. 
3 25 BiG | 2,402 
4 22 | 363 | 1,589 
& 53 761 | 3,467 
6 50 812 | 3,646 
é ia 155 | "948 
u 24 B61 | 2.623 
10 | 247) 1,983 
uN 44 3,833 
: eo 
Lh 1,606 
16 1,389 
18 or 
i 
ie i 
23 & 30 3,004 
3,700 
25 1,321 
= 2407 
28 2,194 
29 1 
31 3104 
a2 & 33 2.367 
33 pe 
A 1,630 
si 1,778 
a 3,042 
39 1,004 
an 1,745 
41 1,191 
42 1 $28 
43 28 
7 io | 3089 
ie 2,416) 9,819 
pe asia! 3,791 
47 160 403 | 2,357 
i ig ee) sa 
Pn ~ 335 | 1,604 
61 of as) | ol 
52 69 404) 1,981 
int 116 406 | laos 
4 73 450) 2,328 
66 & 56 | 131 298) 1,381 
OT 213 6i7 | 2,614 
58 68 508 | 3,710 
BM 78 1,261 
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Boys, Taste L11.—rontinwed. 





































——_- 
ry 








District District 
No, ; Totals. 
Fair. | Hedl. | | Blne. | Light. | Med. Dark, 

| 7 
00 | 207 7 600 ag] 10, 453) S02) 342) 14dv 
a | (47 Mi | 737 47 a5] 360 | 498) S77) 385) 1,816 
ez | 49] 113| 960 niin a4) ao7| eu] si4| 460] 2,102 
63 | aig | o1| sez | 341 is| aa} 392| 376 | 381) 1,311 
b4 a2 ba | 528 ana 61 175 | S42) S61) 363) 1,241 
es | 435| ta} gs | deo | 93] 390) 576) S70| 425) 1,051 
6 | 2038| 476 | 3964 | 2152 | 122] 1,270) 2400) 2980 | 2123) 8,752 
O7&68 | 651) lez 73 | s74 | 40] 420) 506) 706) 536) 3,270 
ug e415 | 100 | 1,042 57) | «CO | 8 | «6710 | «680 | 587 
70 355 62 | 428 a0) | So] 231 | 206) S9/ 299) 1,175 
71 & 76 406 b6) 615 414 46] 965) S518) 423 | 339/ 1,545 
2 | ae | 6s | 509 7 s| i78| 433| 394)/ 291) 1206 
i3 271 bi | 531 | 387 oO] 11| 360| 355) 235] 1,144 
a4 2M 66 | 447 wii M4] 1 a77 | 306 250 | 1,109 
76 208 wo} S24 260 12] 2l2| 334| 384 #43 | 1,173 
17 2803 | 727 | 5,061 | 2,913 86 | 1,494 | 3,613 | 3,008 | 2,670 | 11,685 
vf 490| 105] 749 | 402 | a8] 232) 491 | G72) 368) 1,763 
79 g09| 107 | 7h 447 17] 301| saz) S516 | 305) 1,654 
BO 70a) 176) 1,035 596 42] 495) 7 ge | 48a.) 2044 
sl 406) 102) 817 401 sj) 219| soe] O85 | 444] 1,903 
82 4i6| 10a) 7a9 402 17) 6362] 575 | 56 | «389 Li 
83 S11} 104) 791 445 a5] 306 | s48 | 630) 334) 1,887 
a4 s32| ll4| 708 373 14] 381) 471 | 493] 206] 1,541 
85 631 | 166) 1,901 Bo 7] 30¢| 738| 909 | 603) 2614 
86 271 66 | 465 240 iG) i96| 390| 36] 236) 1,058 
87 530| 116 | 767 485 14] 304| 512] 699] 457] 1,912 
ga =| 537 a4 7 378 wi 37 427 | 421 | 376 | 1,585 
89 317 75| Bel 215 i] wi!) 365) 439) 288) 1,211 
90 295 78 | 448 200 23 72) as | s06/ 241] 1,143 
91 208 62 | 301 od 23/ 218, 271/ 266] 198) 8 
o2 346 M0 | é1l ans a3] 2935| 380| oa; 309/ 1,468 
03 & 4 535 | 90 | 710 527 eg) 40| o91/ 515] 353/ 1,809 
Oi ean 61] 396 324 31] 148] 341 | 359] 200] 1,048 
6 258 76) 366 316 9] 217) 250] s13| 242] 1,022 
07 459 | 104] 605 Ald 53] ac¢| 460/ G6l4| 425] 1,705 
oS 232 6h) 586 200 1s] 155| 245 | 3Se2| 266] 1,198 
uo 406 a7 | oo 521 40] 306| so2| 482) 384] 1,723 
100 we eo | 264 320 23] 185] 367| 318 | 215 | 1,085 
101 ons oy | 47 a70 7] 143| 443] 300] 249] 1,288 
102 261 42) 384 391 3] 130} 466{ 294] 201] 1,091 
108 243 o7 | 560 404 23] 254] 371) S00 | 202) 1,426 
104 31} WW) 7 441 a4 sag | eos | 384| 1,723 
105 676 | 11 7 662 | 560 | 2,384 
106 2A8 35 323 | a79| 304| 902 
107 7 7 7} 6) 661 
108 nos | 556 | 416 | 1,961 
108 615 | 691 | 349] 2,008 
110 |_& $29 | 382| 304 / 1,469 


Whole of 
Seotland. | 64,255 | 14,153 1) 170) 4,450 3,108 | 37,714 rae | 84 if | O7,457 ny 
a. 


Per- 


centages! 24°06 | O50 1-24 | lat | a0a2 | $273 | 22-31 | 








f 
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TABLE IV, 
Girls,—Actual numbers in each district and in each category. 











Hair. 
District 
Na, 
Red. | Med. 
1 520 | 08 | 641 452 18 
9 450} 99] 393 | 380 | Je 
3 628} 118! 1,014 age a0) 
4 285 607 368 17 
b 1,008 | 177) 1,230 819 a7 
6 n78 |) 16h | 1,384 7a 20 
iH 51] 110; Ti 47 1S 
a 253 il ah 196 1 
9 642 | 109/] p5a v7 23 
Lo 364 eo | ap my | 4 
i 897 lp | 1,515 ‘890 37 
1s O77 | a4] 1,074 Pet 35, 
13 8638 | 1,052) 17,520 |1tier | 494 
1d 70) 114 | 1,166 755 33 
15 226 RY ed ass | 
1th atl fil bE oo7 13 
" a8 | a9 | 604 402 16 
is 628} 115! 917 76 51 
19,204 22] 490) los! sen 484 24 
2] 231 | 41 | 435 25 12) 
23 & 20 881 | lao] 1,188 fen) a8 
a4 762, 178| L5e9 | 84 22 
25 332 | 80 All 333 ti 
770198) nag 497 24} 
| 470| a9| 97 507 15 
24 1039 163 | 1,998 7 | a3 
st) 444/ #6] 608 335 24 
al G70 | 102 Alo ae7 St 
22 & 33 s74| 121) Boy G2 a4 
a4 e400} lI] aTa 507 0 
45 AL 62) Ag] 200 14 
shih ON S60 ag 408 | 36 
a7 98) 140) L173 eno | 39 
38 333 ii | 201 22) 13 | 
30 478 93 60a 271i a2 | 
40 02 2 | 437 ain 12 
4] 244 49) 466 217 8 
4a 443) G4) 467 291 12 
43 e253 108] T70 406 18 
44 2,503 | 485 | 4,008 | ania | qa9 
45 1.008 | 939 | 2449 | Laag 2 
4 ei 1s! go 493 14 
S3 O44) 172) 1,265 S74 23 818 
48 43! 186] 1,344 | as | ag 707 
4 516) 66 | &72 318 iM te 
oa) 24 41 | 372 22) 8 230 
il G16 rE Tai 4a r) 200) 
na 601} 55| sas si7 11 400 | 
bo el) 121 | 97 ST iz 473 | 
od 413; 65 | O71 77 il 200 
55 & 56 795) 137 921 GH) 4] 664 
57 923 154) 1,474 a20 an 753 
68 S66 73 | 505 moh 16 859 
69 oi | wo] 64s 417 7 241 
ta) a74 60.) 695 | 3 12 76 
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Girls, TABLE [V.—continied, 
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Hair. | Eyes. | 
District | oo —~ a BA me 8. SS ae 
cal | Jet | Pure | 7; Totals. 
Fair, | Red. | Med. | Dark. [pial pine, | Light. , Med. Dark. 
| ck Lie. 

61 510 78 584 304 24 315 451 qi 370 1,591 
62 S19 Si no) 52h 41 316 553 751 451 2,071 
271 49 510) 337 11 182 350 ah2 aud 1,178 

tH Sa0 is] 60%: a7 14 138 ot) 70 oe 1,2 
65 426 si | 800 408 a1] 392) 485) S23 | 428] 1,755 
66 2,084 424) 3,500 2,229 120 | 1,178 | 2,395) 2,3. 2,064 B17 
67 & Gs 674 117 729 | S02 38 305 | 657 i38 a0 2,120 
co (Hs 113 98S O30 14 SH sry B07 7 2.207 
70 260 é2 a0 208 0 237 i 275 268 1,026 
T1Lé& 76 398 a1 257 471 403 292 1,423 
a2 282 iG 1aG 386 i ae 1,214 
73 23 | 11) 193| 364 1,058 
74 204 1a] is8| 392 1,161 
7 230 18 172 270 983 
77 2725 | 73] 1,482 | 3,068 10,637 
7 411 22 231 G22 1,768 
7 4 21) 257 tH 1,655 
a0 74 | ,la2| 807 63h 34 721 2.263 
Bl 439 | 7 1,729 
Re 509 a0 | Oe 1,687 
83 neo} 10l| 7 1,818 
a B64 63 | 648 1415 
ab 728 | 170] 1,139 2049 
56 H1 7 457 1,145 
a7 eH 112 Tha 1,40 
88 500 70 | 1,518 
80 a19 54 1,111 
a0) 385 | 92 1,199 
0] a14 iG 905 
2 »| 30 i 1,388 
aka | 600 4 1,013 
as 270 | 41 1,011 
oH 349 | 62 00 
a7 465 7 1,462 
oH 270 46 1,082 
eh 44 1 Lis 
1a) 284 ba 9B3 
101 208 56 1i41 
i ne fe a4 

Oo : So 1 
iH 412 oO eat 
105 660 73 2 189 
106 2 | 20 927 
107 LO 31 | 474 
108 506 re 1,788 
10g re a7 1,758 
376 | tH 1,129 
G1,Ag1 | 2,052 [36,237 | 73,964 | 18,187 O17 
Girls. 


contages, | 27 “42 25-30 | 191] 14°85 | 30-31 | 320 | 
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TABLE VY. 
Foys.— Divergence, 
| Harr. Eves. 
No, | eal 
 jLog 1/P) Log. 1/P 

1 16 25 & ‘13 57 ah 45 48 a7 
2 58 | 1) | tax | goa 58 4 oa 7 1 
3 24 1 19 36 50 38 eo 49 | oD 
4 11 lt fh irs G0 20 33 92 43 
b 23 a9 11 ie) él 13 19 6 7 
t 3 ra ih 133 62 a 20 28 
7 ee og 26 oo 6a 8 10 14 25 
8 12 18 43 ai a4 lt a) si) ao 
“ hy 45 42 a4 5 18 18 50 lot 
10 35 63 | TT 6H 2g 37 40 80 
11 | 35 oa a2 os oF & os a3 iy 43 86 
i: a3 39 a8 Tt oo ll lt r 44 

13 210 43-6 270 Soe 70 8 co | 38 7 
14 14 a 7 1-1 71 & 7 hai] 15 2h 45 
16 21 so | 4 au 72 16 af 7 | 
16 10 14 19 26 i3 ij 7 ti irs 
l7 1 oo | - 12 23 74 8 1 2 2 
18 al Ll 1 7% 6) ond 12 =1 
19, 20 & 22 h Ob a0) ay ri) 34 61 4 7 
21 7 i) i 7 10 14 a 4 
23 & 3a 4c 74 fii) 1b 7 li la 28 ord 
a4 44 By 6 irs 80 38 4) 53 | 107 
25 15 22 14] 24 sl 20 +3 18 ae 
i la +1] Ip Ra} RY ti 7 14 B5: 
27 7 te 7 31 ay 13 19 | 48 oa 
8 5 ry a2 o3 BY 2] ah 20 ae 
a a ir 56 14 AS 19 31 |, 36 Tl 
31 25 44 10 iT ai 4 ra 9 ee 
32 & 20 15 2 23 44 7 15 23.) 12) #1 
a | (17 27 s 13 a8 os | isz | 107 | a3 
a oe | o-4 5a 17 id] 15 23 10 ot 
w | «6 7 18 +3 oo 1S 23 Be 169 
a7 | 37. | OF 12 2] pl 74 145 47°) 95 
a8 as) 4th 10 17 2 ll | 64e a1 40 
so | 6 7 57 lig | 98494 a0 a3 123 25°) 
40 | ag 45 45 oy) rT fc) 4 8 is 
4] | 3 40 A 13 Hei 35 a 44 a9 
a | G7 17 | <3 o7 Bh lee 25 48 
43 ns 10 27 ia os is | oo 2 r2 
44 13 Ia no Lirl on os La? 24 46 
4h 24 41 Be | 6lae lon 5B | 1k 16 20 
46 12 i :) 0 Le 101 4 4°] 25 48 
47 12 18 44 | a9 oe 43 143 oo 142 
45 a0 a3 45°] -@o | Los ll 16 24 46 
40 32 oF 4) ea 104 a7 AF 1 | 
ti) 17 7 l4 rh 105 34 el 31 | 
al i Ls 12 21 Loy 16 25 37 i3 
52 a0 ns H 14 Loy ig 18 i 19 
mh 17 £7 tH te) 104 4 | 2°] 4g ire 
td 8 1a 13 25 109 12 18 3h oo 
§o & 56 24 +1 a re lie 12 18 144 aS 
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TaBLE VI. 


The percentage pigmentation i the jive largest towns, 
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404-1. A, Jovcx.—Prehistoric Antizwitics from the Antilles, in the British Museum. 


Is it not possible that these idols with “ canopies” may be ceremonial tables ? 
That in the form of a bird is a convenient height for the purpose, while 
that with a human head seems originally to have terminated ina post. Those 
figured by Fewkes (Plate XC, ¢ and Plate XCI, @ and 4) are also of suitable size, 
while the attitude of the human figure shown in Plate XCI, d, sugvests that it is 
supporting something. 

It is even possible that the eye of faith might see in the idol combining the 
figures of the bird and tortoise the personification of “the two nature powers 
representing the sky father and the earth mother,” the worship of which “ was the 
highest form of their [the Antillean’s] cultus.”! 

There is only one wooden seat in the British Museum (Plate LI, 3), but that, 
an old and interesting specimen, is accompanied by fairly complete information. 
This specimen also belonged to the Christy Collection, having been presented in 
1876 hy Captain Melfort Campbell. An old label pasted in the middle of the 
seat, and dating to a period anterior, reads “Found in @ cave at St. Domingo ; 
presented by General S, Imbert, Dominican Army.” The donor supplied the 
information that the specimen, which was given to him by General Imbert, was 
“found at Isabella, thirty miles from Porto Plata, St. Domingo, in a cave inhabited 
by Indians in former time.” 


Plate XLVIII and Plate XLIX, Fig. 3. 


Cut from solid, very heavy and hard, dark wood. Ithyphallic figure of a man 
standing with leys stretched far apart, knees stiff, elbows close to sides and bent, 
hands flat over hips, fingers (four in number) close together, thumbs not indicated. 
A band in relief following the outline of the head represents the hair; the orbits 
(45 and 47 mm. wide) are cut intaglio, and a shallow groove (14 mm. wide at the 
centre) runs from the lower margin of each orbit down the cheek; within the 
orbits the lids are in each case represented hy @ hollow oval in low relief; these 
ovals and also the cheek grooves were probably inlaid with shell, since they contain 
traces of a layer of resin; the nose is in relief, the nostrils indicated by two 
shallow circular pits; the mouth is represented by a hollow oval in relief (width, 
46 mm.), inlaid with shell plate (width, 35 mm.), engraved to represent teeth; the 
ears, in relief, are represented as carrying discs in the lobes, and ears and discs 
seem to have been furnished with inlay, since they are provided with cavities still 
containing resin; a transverse groove ‘ppears on each arm immediately below 
the shoulder, and the traces of resin here also indicate that inlay, in this case 
representing armlets, was originally present. On the legs are represented the 
characteristic cotton bandages at knee and ankle; the feet are represented by 
irregular dises, on the front of which the toes are indicated by engraved vertical 
lines, At the back the shoulder-blades and spine are represented in sharp relief, 


' Pewhes, p. 4, 
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the latter being divided into vertebrew by ten transverse grooves at irregular 
intervals. Total height of figure 405 mm. 
(British Museum ; figured in Archacologia, vol. xiv; Plate XLVL) 


Plate XLIX, Figs, 1 aud 2. 


Cut from solid, very heavy and hard, dark wood. Human figure to the hips; 
the hair is represented by a narrow engraved band in relief along the top of the 
head; the forehead, brows and nose are in relief; the nostrils appearing as two 
shallow circular pits; the orbits are oval and cut infeglio (36 x 11 mm._), and were 
probably inlaid, since one still contains a layer of resin; from the lower margin of 
each a groove (about 18 mm. broad) runs down the cheek, as in the specimen first 
described, but in neither case is it cut as deep as the eye-cavity ; the mouth is 
a hollow oval in relief, the cavity containing 4 layer of resin; the ears are shown 
in lateral relief, and are represented as furnished with discoid ear-plugs in the 
lobes, the centre of each ear-pluy being marked by a circular cavity containing traces 
of resin; the trunk is relatively small; the arms, in relief, are pressed against the 
sides, elbows bent at right angles, and the hands approaching one another palms 
inwards, the wrist and fingers indicated by engraved lines; between the hands is 
a projection of uncertain meaning, and damaged ; an engraved circle with a dot in 
the centre represents the navel; on the horizontal surface between hands and 
trunk are two engraved circles; below the hands a groove encircles the figure, 
which is circular in section and seems to have terminated in a post; from between 
the shoulders at the back springs a perpendicular rod, expanding forward at the 
top to form an oval discoid canopy, pierced with a vertical hole; the rod is ent from 
the solid, bat there seems to be an indication that it fits into a socket projecting 
from between the shoulder-blades of the figure. Total height, 375 mm. 

(British Museum ; figured in Archacologiz, vol. xiv, Plate XLVL) 


Plate L and Plate LI, Fig. 1. 


Cut from solid, very heavy and hard, dark wood. Bird-headed figure, the beak 
bent downwards and the tip touching the breast; on the head is a flat head-dress 
with engraved ornament; two knobs on either side of the temples may represent 
ears; the eyes are oval cavities (48 x 33 mm.) and were probably inlaid, as a thick 
resinous matrix remains, Towards the end of the beak on the right-hand side a 
long narrow shell plate (68 x 9 mm.) engraved to represent teeth has been inlaid, 
and there is a corresponding slot (73 x 10 mm.) on the other side from which, 
evidently, a similar plate has fallen; the figure is furnished with arms ; the left 
(length, 260 mm.) is stretched out laterally at right angles, the right (length, 
265 mm.), also outstretched laterally, is inclined downwards; four fingers are 
indicated on each hand. The body tapers to a single stem, probably representing 
conjoined legs ; at what may be considered the juncture of legs and body is a rough 


————— 
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indication in relief of male organs, there is a swelling in the region of the knees 

and there appears to be an indication of two small feet ; the latter, however, may 

be accidental and due to the shape of the original material. Total height, 888 mm. 
(British Museum ; figured in Archacologia, vol, xiv, Plate XLVI.) 


Plate Ll, Fig. 2. 


Cut from solid, heavy, hard, brown wood, showing signs of weathering. 
Figure of a bird standing on the back of a tortoise or turtle (diameter, 
300 x 265 mm.), of which the head is bent up at right angles so that the 
mouth is in contact with the bird’s beak. The bird—which resembles some 
kind of stork—has a topknot, ornamented on both sides and the top with 
engraved patterns) The eyes are represented by oval depressions (length, 
50 mim.), probably inlaid originally, since one of them contains traces of resin. 
The wings, represented as folded close to the sides, are ornamented with circular 
and scroll patterns in bas-relief; the legs are conjoined and show four claws on 
each foot; the eyes of the tortoise or turtle are represented by circular depressions 
(diameter, 19 mm.), and there are traces of engraved ornament on head and 
carapace. From between the wings of the bird springs a vertical post (length, 
190 mm.), circular in section, supporting a discoid canopy considerably broken. 
Total height of figure, 665 mm. 

(British Museum; Christy Collection, MLL, 168,) 


Plate LIT, Figs. 4 and 5. 


Cnt from solid, heavy, hard, brown wood; much weathered. Head and 
“shoulders of a sea-bird (1); from the top of the head rise two short horn-like 
projections, one on each side; the beak is characteristically gull-like; the eyes are 
represented by two solid circles in relief, set in circular depressions ; the figure is 
cut off at the “shoulders,” just below the commencement of the wings, which are 
rudely indicated in lateral relief as folded close to the body. Total height of figure, 
370 mm. 


(British Museum ; Christy Collection, 2159.) 


Plate LU, Fig. 3. 

Cut from solid, heavy, hard, brown wood. Ithyphallic figure of a man lying 
proue on knees and elbows; the forehead is much flattened, and represents 
artificial deformation; the eyes are deep circular cavities (diameter, 18 mm.) and 
look as if they had held inlay; the mouth is open and the lower jaw very 


it 
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out to form a seat; the legs are parted, and the right bent sharply at the knee so 
that the foot is elevated in the air; below each knee is a transverse groove 
encircling the leg, representing a knee-bandage, that on the left broader than 
that on the right; these grooves were, evidently, not inlaid, since they are filled 
with engraved ornament; the ankle-joints are shown in relief, the feet are short 
and broad, and the toes bent over. Total length, 730 mm. 


(British Museum; Christy Collection, 9753.) 


THREE-POINTED STONES. 


The British Museum possesses three of these peculiar objects (Plate LIT, 
1 and 2, and LITI, 6, 7 and 9). All of them belong to the first type of Fewkes’ 
classification, the other types being unrepresented in the national collection. 
Of this type, that first described (Plate LII, 1, and LIIT, 6) belongs to Fewkes' 
first group, the human-headed; the second (Plate LIT, 2, and LIT, 7) seems to 
me to bear the head of a beast, a design for which Fewkes has made no group; 
the third (Plate LIII, 9) may be classed with Fewkes’ reptilian group. 

The first has been in the collection for many years, but, unhappily, there 
exists no information as to when or how it was obtained; the head resembles 
that figured on p. 112 of Fewkes’ article, but the general outline is more similar 
to that on Plate XXXIII, Fig. c. 

The second was purchased at a sale in London in 1904, together with the 
collar shown on Plate LIII, 2, the pestle figured on Plate LIV, 7, and the 
two “ ornaments,” Plate LV, 8 and 9. 

The third is somewhat different from the other two, so much so that I never 
remember to have heard of a similar specimen; it is smaller than the rest, the 
rock from which it is cut is not so heavy and much coarser, the workmanship is 
far rougher, and the projection is distinctly pyramidal. But the chief interest of 
the specimen lies in the locality in which it was found. Fewkes (p, 111) writes : 
“The geographical distribution of the three-pointed stones is confined to a single 
region of the West Indies, namely, Porto Rico and the adjacent eastern end of 
Santo Domingo, They have not been reported from Cuba, Jamaica, the Bahamas, 
or the Lesser Antilles." This speciinen, which was given to the Christy Collection 
in 1872 by Mr. A. W. Franks (afterwards Sir A. Wollaston Franks, K.C.B.), 
comes, according to contemporary information, from St. Vincent. 

As to the original purpose of this class of object I must confess myself at a 
loss for a suggestion; they exhibit certain contradictory features which it is not 
easy to reconcile; on examining them for traces of wear such as might convey 
a hint of their use, one is struck first by the concavity of the base, which seems to 
suggest that they may have been used as mortars or mealing-stones; it is 
noticeable that in the smallest specimen described, which is cut from stone softer 
than the other two, this concavity is more pronounced and seems to be due to 
longitudinal friction; if they were used in this way the projection was probably 

Vou XXXVI. 28 
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fixed in the ground, a theory which would account for the “bruising” which is 
often to be seen on the point. On the other hand, many of them seem to be 
furnished with grooves round the “head” and “tail” ends which might have 
served for lashings to fasten them to a handle of some sort. But a stronger 
urguinent against the mortar theory is the fact that if put to such o use the 
carved crnament would not only be upside-down, but entirely invisible, and as 
far as one can see, meaningless; indeed, it seems to contradict the canons of 
primitive art. If the friction on the bases had anything to do with the use, it 
seems more likely that they were used as rmbbers to polish large stone objects of 
rounded shape, as, for instance, the collars: the weight would prove of great 
assistanee in such work, and the projection would furnish a useful grip for the two 
hands, which could be transferred to the “ head" and * tail” ends if it was desired 
to give a different motion, such, for instance, as a “ rocking" movement, to the 
rubber, 


Plate LHI, Fig. 1, and Plate LIU, Fig, 6. 


Three-pointed stone; cut from solid, dark, voleanie rock; length, 300 mm. ; 
height, 123 mm.; belonging to the first group,of the first type of Fewkes' 
classification (p. 111), One end is carved to represent a human head, with nose 
in sharp relief; eyes and mouth represented hy hollows; ears in lateral relief, 
with indication of discoid ear-plugs in the lobes; a band in relief across the 
forehead may represent hair; the other end represents buttocks, legs and feet; the 
knees are bent, the feet close together; four toes are indicated on each; the 
projection is conical and pointed, the anterior and posterior sides of the cone 
being slightly concave ; the under surface is slightly hollowed. 


Plate LI, Fig. 2,and Plate LUT, Fig. T. 


Three-pointed stone; cut from solid, dark, greenish rock; length, 259 mm. ; 
height, 119 mm.; belonging to the first type of Fewkes' classification, but 
corresponding to none of his groups, in that one end is carved to represent the 
head of a beast (not a reptile) with rounded ears in high relief; the eyes are not 
indicated, but across the face in this region runs a transverse band in low relief: 
a similar band runa behind the ears and over the neck; the snout is blunt and the 
mouth indicated by grooves ; the other end represents buttocks, legs with knees 
bent, and feet, the last pressed closely against the end of a broad tail passing 
between them; the portion of the tail above the feet is carved in bold relief: the 
projection is a broad-based cone with blunt point, ” swollen ” at the sides: the 

(British Museum ; 1904, 10-19, 2.) 
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Plate LIIL, Fig. 9. 


Three-pointed stone, cut from solid, brown, coarse volcanic rock; one end is 
broken ; present length, 135 mm., estimated length when perfect about 190 mm.; 
height, 74 mm. It belongs to group 2 of Type 1, of Fewkes’ classification; the 
perfect end is carved to represent a reptilian head; the eyes are represented by 
hollow circles in very low relief with pits in the centres; the projection is 
pyramidal, roughly square in transverse section; the base is markedly hollowed 
with evident signs of longitudinal friction. 

(British Museum ; Christy Collection, M.L, 240.) 


Stone CoLbars. 


Of the peculiar objects known as stone collars, the British Museum possesses 
four examples, one belonging to Professor Mason's first class, the massive 
(Fig. 2 text), three to his second class, the slender oblique oval (Plate LITI, 1 to 5): 
of these, two are “right-shouldered” and one “ left-shouldered " (see Mason's 
classification, Smithsonian Report, 1876, p. 385, foll., quoted by Fewkes, p. 159, foll. 
For convenience, and to explain the terminology used, the accompanying illustration 
—Fig. 1 text—has been adapted from Fig. 25, appearing on p. 160 of Fewkes’ 
treatise, ) 

Of the collars described below, the first (Plate LITI, 5) belongs to the Christy 
Collection ; it is described as haying been “found at St. Thomas’.” Of the second 
(Plate LIT, 1 and 3) nothing is known save that it has long been in the British 
Museum Collection, The third (Plate LIL, 2 and 4) was purchased ata sale in London 
in 1904, together with the three-pointed stone described above and the pestle and 
ornaments described subsequently. The massive collar (Fig. 2 text) originally 
belonged to the collection of Mr. Josiah Cato and subsequently to that of the Rev. 
Sparrow Simpson, and was added to the Christy Collection in 1875. 

To the discussion of the use of these remarkable and puzzling objects by 
Professors Mason and Fewkes, I have little to add. One point seems to we to 
have been insufficiently emphasised, and that is the following. It is perfectly 
obvious that these collars were constructed originally of wood; a young tree was 
selected and cut off immediately below a fork; the two ends of the fork were 
trimmed into unequal lengths, the longer bent round so as to overlap the shorter, 
and the two fastened together by a band of cotton similar to the leg-bandages worn 
by the natives. This is easy to see from the great majority of collars, and, indeed, 
Professor Mason speaks of the “shoulder ridge” as “faintly resembling a lashing 
of the two ends of a hoop;” though he goes no further. 

But the specimen figured on Plate LITI, 1 and 3, proves it conclusively ; here 
there is no “lashing,” and its absence allows the overlapping and hooking of the 
two ends to be clearly indicated. If we retranslate from stone to wood we see that 
the juncture of the ends in this case (and perhaps in all) was effected as follows -— 

26.2 
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When the limbs of the fork were trimmed, the stump of a small subsidiary branch, 
growing in a convenient position towards the end of each, was left projecting; the 
longer limb was bent round, and the projection towards its termination was hooked 
round the projection on the shorter limb; the addition of a cotton bandage would 
hide the joint and make all secure. 

Whatever was the use of these enigmatical objects, I feel sure that they could not 
have been worn either as badges or ornaments, Fewkes has collected a lange number 
of passages from early writers which shed a great deal of light upon the dress and 
ceremonies of the Antilleans, but in none of them is any mention made of stone 
collars, though other forms of decoration are desoribed in detail. Had these collars 
been worn, even ceremonially only, it seems almost impossible that such remarkable 
objects could have escaped the notice of the early observers. The number that is 
known to exist (Fewkes (p. 159) speaks of “ about one hundred” from Porto Rico) 
renders the argumentum ¢ silentio still stronger. It seems to me that they are to 
be considered as one of the numerous types of zemi, a term of wide meaning, which 
appears to include objects of worship and charms, personal, family and communal. 
As such they would naturally be kept hidden in the houses of the natives or in 
caves, and would be more likely to escape the notice of the alien conquerors. I 
would, though with considerable hesitation, suggest the following as a possible 
explanation. Starting with the supposition that they were originally constructed 
of wood (which seems to me to be almost certain), it seems possible that a clue 
might be found in the prevalence of tree-worship in the Antilles. Fewkes (p. 56) 
relates that “the semi Faraguavaol was the trunk of a tree found by an Indian 
and carried to a chief,” and he also quotes (p. 57) an interesting passage from 
Fray Ramon Pane on wooden semi: “When an Indian was passing by a tree 
which was moved more than others by the wind, the Indian in fear calls out, 
‘Who are you?’ The tree responds, ‘ Call here a Bohii or priest, and I will tell 
you who I am,’" The passage then describes the questions which, after certain 
ceremonies, the medicine-man puts to the tree, as to its name, the locality where it 
desires to be set, and the ceremonies with which it is to be honoured; then it was 
cut down and a figure made from it. It may be that in early times if the 
tree-trunk were too small to furnish an image of adequate size, it was trimmed and 
bent into a hoop of the nature above indicated, and the symbol of the indwelling 
spirit cut upon the decorated panel and its border. Where anthropomorphic 
carvings are frequently found on the stone collars a semi of this nature would 
necessarily be of somewhat ephemeral a nature, and it may be that a substitute 
was later carved from stone, and that finally the small tree-spirit was transferred 
to a stone habitation already prepared for it, The question of the “right- 
handedness” or the converse of a definite stone collar would depend on the relative 
length and stoutness of the limbs of the tree originally chosen as a habitation by 
the spirit which it represents. The reason of the hoop-form is difficult to explain 
unless it is supposed that these collars were suspended in some way, 

The heavy collars, which appear to have been formed of a single and 
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comparatively stout stem bent into a hoop and the ends secured by a bandage, 
may represent zemi made originally from the straight trunk of a tree without a 
fork. 

I must admit that this suggestion—I should not like to dignify it by the term 
theory—does not seem to me at all conclusive ; but, at worst, it is not less likely 
than the others, and perhaps even more likely than some, which have been put 
forward in explanation of these puzzling objects. 


Plate LU, Fig. 5. 

Stone collar, 428 x 290 mm.; slender oblique oval; left-shouldered ; compara- 
tively plain ; no decorated panel, panel border, ridge, nor perforation ; only in the 
region where the perforation should normally occur, the collar decreases slightly 
but abruptly in diameter. There is nothing worthy of remark in connection with 
the undecorated panel, border, groove, or pit ; the shoulder ridge is narrow (width 
20 mm.), and the projection plain. 

(British Museum ; Christy Collection, M.-L, 144.) 


Plate LUI, Figs. 1 and 3. 


Stone collar, 425 x 310 mm.; 
slender oblique oval ; right-shouldered ; the 
so-called decorated panel is quite plain, ~......., 
though distinguished by a ridge; the “~~ 
border is also plain, and the perforation 
is present; the undecorated panel calls for “r-- 
no remark, and there is a slight projection 
on the border on each side of the pit, 
The arrangement of the design in the | 
region of the shoulder-ridge and projection 
is, as far as I can discover, unique, and 
throws a good deal of light on the origin 
of these collars; instead of a “shoulder- 
ridge” there are two knobs, so arranged 
that the collar does not resemble a hoop 
with the two ends fashed together, but a 






hoop formed by hooking a projection on Bima 

one end round a similar projection on the a ale panel. 

other, the two ends overlapping and shown a ¥ A itt 

clearly resting one on the other. The ea OR 
projection (which is the extremity of the wp Undecorated panel pit. 

short arm of the hoop) is furnished with ek ten eee 

a transverse ridge at the end. "Gi edaegagl 
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Plate LUT, Figs, 3 and 4, 


Stone collar; 455 x 303 mm.; slender oblique oval ; right-shouldered; no 
decorated panel, but the panel border is divided by transverse engraved lines into 
four sections, each carved to represent a human face; these faces are disposed in 
pairs, chin to chin; there is no border perforation. The undecorated panel is 
hormal, but the pit is very shallow, and on either side of it the border curves 
slightly but abruptly outwards Only one extremity of the shoulder-ridge is 
shown ; the “ lashing ” appearing to extend from the lower margin of the undevorated 
panel for the distance of 115 mm. The Projection, which is well-marked, has a 
transverse ridge at the extremity, 

(British Museum, 1904, 10-19, 1.) 





Fig. 2 Teet. 

Stone collar, ent from solid brown tock; massive type; 440 x 360 mm. 
The boss, usually absent in collars of this type, is represented in very rudimentary 
form by a narrow band in very low relief ; the decorated panel js surrounded by a 
groove, and the upper half is ornamented with a series of engraved inverted 
chevyrons. The “ shoulder-ridge” is 92 mm. wide, and there is & projection above 
and below it, representing the two ends of the hoop, the shoulder-ridge itself 
representing the band which secures them. ‘The weight of the specimen is S44 Ibs. 

(British Museum ; Christy Colleetion,) 


STONE PEsties. 
Of stone pestles the British Museum possesses six examples (Plate LIV, 2-7). 
Five of these are of the type usually supposed to have been used for grindi 
Pigment; the sixth (Plate LIV, 7) is of a different shape and much larger, and was 
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probably used in the preparation of food. In describing these I have adopted the 
terminology of Fewkes (p. 99), who writes: “ We can distinguish in each of these 
pestles four distinct parts : (1) head ; (2) handle ; (3) lens or base; (4) ferrule; the last 
being situated at the junction of lens and handle.” Of the first four pestles, that 
are shown on Plate LIV, No. 5, and one not figured, were given to the Museum in 
1825 by Mr. H. W. Brown. The following information accompanied them; “ Found 
under the surface of the ground in a coffee plantation in Jamaica in 1820." 

Plate LIV, 4 and 6, were purchased together for the Christy Collection m 
1895, and were acoompanied by no information. 

Plate LIV, 3, was given to the Christy Collection in 1869 by Mr. 
W. J. Bernhard Smith, and was found at Petit Trou, 5. Domingo. 

Plate LIV, 4, I believe to have come originally from Jamaica, since it is 
distinguished by the peculiar facial grooves which are go noticeable in two of the 
wooden idols already described, and since Plate LIV, 6, formed part of the 
same purchase, I should regard it also as of Jamaican origin. At any rate, [ do not 
think they can come from 8, Domingo; it will be noticed that the specimen 
which comes indubitably from Jamaica has practically no “lens,” while that from 
S. Domingo has a well-pronounced “lens,” and so have all those from the latter 
island figured by Fewkes, The only alternative seems to be Porto Rico, since a 
specimen figured by Fewkes on Plate XXVI, C, seems to bear a close resemblance 
to Plate LIV, 6. 

The remaining large pestle, Plate LIV, 7, was purchased at a sale in London, 
in 1904, together with the collar, Plate LIII, 2, and the three-pointed stone, 
Plate LI, 2, as well as the two ornaments, Plate LV, § and 9. 


Plate LIV, Fig. 5. 


Stone pestle, cut from solid pale brownish stone ; length, 165 mm. ; human head ; 
the eyes represented by hollow circles in relief with deep pits in the centres, 
and the eyebrows by a continuous curved ridge across the forehead. The ears are 
shown in lateral relief and are represented as furnished with circular ear-plugs in 
the lobes. The handle increases in diameter towards the lens, which is only 8 mm. 
deep and very slightly marked; the under surface is nearly flat; diameter, 86 mm. 

(British Museum, 25, 4-21, 1.) 


(Not Figured.) 


Coral pestle; length, 150 mm.; the head is too damaged to admit of the 
possibility of judging whether it was carved or not. The handle increases in 
diameter towards the base, which is undifferentiated. The under surface is flat; 
diameter, 76 mm. 


(British Museum, 25, 4-21, 2.) 


a 
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Plate LIV, 2 and 4. 


Stone pestle ; cut from solid brownish-buff coarse stone; human head, the 
eyes formed by hollow circles in relief, each set in a shallow depression which is 
continued down each cheek in the form of a shallow groove as in the wooden idols 
from Jamaica. The lower portions of these grooves are obscured by the hands, 
indicated in engraved outline, and represented as placed flat on the cheeks with 
fingers extended upwards; the arms and shoulders are also indicated in engraved 
outline. The ears are shown in low relief and are represented as furnished with 
circular ear-plugs in the lobes. The handle increases in diameter towards the base, 
which is merely continuation of the former, and only differentiated from it by 
a shallow transverse groove encircling the pestle. The under surface is nearly flat; 
diameter, 72 mm. 


(British Museum ; Christy Collection, 95-65.) 


Plate LIV, Fig. 6. 


Stone pestle, cut from solid, dark, coarse, voleanic rock; length, 154 mm.; 
human head ; the eyes are represented by two deep pits; the nose is broad and in 
high relief; the ears are shown in low lateral relief. A  tranversely-grooved 
vertical band in low relief down the back of the head may represent hair. The 
handle increases regularly in diameter towards the base, which is in no way 
differentiated from it; the under surface is practically flat; diameter, 79 mm. 


(Museum number, 95-61.) 


Plate LIV, Fig. 3. 


Stone pestle, cut from solid, dark, coarse, voleanic rock ; length, 143mm. Head, 
in form of a crouching-figure with projecting lower lip, and a ridge of hair across 
the head. The handle is slightly swollen midway ; the ferrule is broad and the lens 
angular and smooth ; diameter, 101 mm. 


(British Museum ; Christy Collection, 5269.) 


Plate LIV, Fig. 7. 


Stone pestle, cut from solid, pinkish-brown, coarse rock; length, 420 mm, Head, 
a bird with disproportionately long beak; the eyes are formed by circular 
depressions; the wings are in lateral relief with engraved indication of feathers ; 


the handle is long and practically cylindrical, and the base. whi 
ix rounded ; diameter, 78 mm. ; which is undifferentiated, 


(British Museum, 1904, 10-19, 3.) 
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STONE RUBBERS. | 


Closely allied to the pestles are the following two stone carvings which may 
perhaps be described as rubbers, as the under surface, which is rounded, in each 
case shows signs of friction. Unfortunately, there is no evidence as to the locality 
in which they were found. It may be noticed that the first described bears 4 
close resemblance to the’ stone bird ” figured on p. 194 of Fewkes’ monograph. 


Plate LUI, Fig. 8. 


Stone rubber ; cut from solid, hard, brown stone; figure of a bird sitting with 
folded wings on an oval base ; the beak rests on the breast ; the eyes are in relief 
with a small oval pit representing the pupil ; engraved lines on the wings indicate 
feathers. 

(British Museum; Christy Collection, 9878.) 


Plate LIV, Fig. 1. 

Stone rubber; cut from solid, hard, black rock; female figure lying on back, 
with knees drawn up, on an oval base ; eyes, nose, mouth, outline of face, breasts, 
arms and legs are shown in relief. 

(British Museum ; Christy Collection, 9877.) 


Both specimens were given by Mr. A. W. Franks (alterwards Sir A. 
Wollaston Franks, K.C.B.) in 1876. 


Stoye Cxuts. 

As regards stone celts, the British Museum collection is rather unequal, 
certain islands, such as Cuba, being represented only by a single specimen. At 
the same time, three islands are well represented: Barbados by a good series of 
sbell axe- and adze-blades, and a few of stone (which must have been imported 
into the island); Jamaica by a large collection of beautiful celts nearly all petaloid 
in form; and St. Vincent. Besides these there are 4 nuinber of Carib celts to which 
no locality is assigned, but which probably came from St. Vincent; as well as the 
best specimens from the collection of Sir Graham Briggs from St. Kitts and Nevis.’ 

T regret that, for want of space, I am unable to figure any of the Jamaican celts, 
many of which, as far a8 symmetry of outline and brilliancy of polish are convernéd, 
are unsurpassed from any country ; but 1 may mention in passing that, besides the 
petaloid type, the Museum possesses a few of a gouge- or chisel-shaped pattern 
tapering very slightly towards either end, oval in section, ranging from 127 mm. to 
62 mm, in length and measuring only 22 mm. to 15 mm. in breadth. 


en of these are figured in an article by Mr. (now Sir Everard) im Thurn in 7imedri 
v 
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A few of the long series of Carib celts irom St. Vincent and other islands of 
the lesser Antilles are shown-in outline herewith (Fig, 3, text). ‘The specimens 
reproduced have been selected with a view to show the greatest variety of form 
rather than perfection of outline, and the Museum possesses many “ intermediate ” 
types of striking workmanship, ranging from heavy thick blades 295 mm. in length 
to sinall “miniatures” of 35mm. It is unnecessary to describe in detail those figured, 
but it may be remarked that No, 12 is unusually thin, measuring only 15 mm. at 
its thickest part. The projection seen on either side of the “ handle” end in some 
specimens remind one irresistibly in some cases of the beaks of birds of prey 
(especially Nos. 6 and 7), and it may be that such was the original design. 

The following information is all that will be necessary concerning them :— 


Nos. 1,9, 11 and 15. St. Vincent: piven by A. W, Franke, Esg., 1872. 
(Checkley Collection). (British Museum; Christy Collection, M.-L, 
182, 186, 172, and 178.) 

No. 3. St. Vincent, Layou Valley, same donor, 1873. (British Museum ; 
Christy Collection, M.L, 124.) 

No. 8. Grenada; same donor, 1869. (British Museum ; Christy Collection, 
M.1., 125.) 

No, 2. Trinidad; purchased 1875 (Sparrow Simpson Collection.) (British 
Museum; Christy Collection, 9473.) 

Nos. 4,7 and 17. Given by A, W. Franks, Esq. (Sir Graham Briggs: 
Collection.) (British Museum; Christy Collection, X4304, X4993 
and X4397.!) 

No, 6. “The Caribes " (Queckett Collection) 1861, (British Museum ; 
Christy Collection.) : 

Noe. 10 and 13. “The Caribes” (British Museum; Christy Collection), 

Nos. 5,12, and 14. Purchased 1898 (British Museum, 1898, 6-25, 4, 6 
and 1,) 


Canvep Ceurs. Plate LV. 
Four important specimens still require mention: those figured on Plate LV 
Figs. 1 to 4, These celts are“ petaloid” in type, and on each o human figure or 
bust is carved in relief on one side. 
Fig. 1 alone shows the whole figure; it is carved 
rock, and is not polished ; length, 199 mm, 


(British Museum ; Christy Collection, M.L, 128.) 


* This ie exactly shuilar tom more damaged specimen from St. Vinesnt. 





FIG. 6.—CARIB CELTS FROM THE LESSER ANTILLES. Seale, $ /inear, 
(British Museum.) 


WwW 
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Fig. 2 is of coarse greyish-buff rock, also unpolished, and shows a human 
face and arms; length, 228 mm, It was originally in Lord Aberdeen’s Collection, 
and became part of the Christy Collection in 1862. 


(British Musenm ; Christy Collection, M.L, 127.) 


Fig. 3 is carved from dull greenish-brown stone, polished; human face and 
arms; length, 205 mm, It was given in 1885 by Mr. A. W. (afterwards Sir 
Wollaston) Franks, 


(British Museum ; Christy Collection, X2513.) 


Fig. 4 is of dark green stone, also polished; human face and arms; length, 
275 mm. It was purchased with the Morel Collection in 1901 and bears a label, 
“ Collection Dr. Amstelm ; Forét des Ardennes.” 


(British Museum, ML 1195.) 


Unfortunately, none of the specimens possess a locality (except the last, which 
is obviously incorrect), but they are probably from 8, Domingo, 


Plate LIV, Fig. 8. 


Finally, there is the beautiful specimen of stone carving shown on Plate LIV, 8, 
consisting of an entire axe and haft, carved from solid, fine-grained, pale-greenish 
stone, well polished. The design represents a petuloid celt fixed in a wooden haft 
which is secured from splitting by a binding above and below the blade. This axe, 
which ts 316 mm. long, was given to the British Museum in 1830 by Mr. P. L. 
Strachan. All the information which accompanied it is contained in the following 
words :—" A curiously shaped Indian Battle Axe made of a green siliceous stone,” 


(British Museum, 30, 4-8, 1) 


MISCELLANEOUS Stoxk Onsects. Plate LV, 

Plate LY also shows # small selection from the miscellaneous stone objects in 
the collection, The peculiar specimen, Fig, 5, waa obtained in 1861, and is cub 
from greyish-brown trap-rock; the transverse section is a flattened oval and at 
the upper extremity the implement—for such it seems to be—is furnished with a 
well-detined cutting edge. The specimen is all the more interesting since it seems 
to be a perfect example of the type to which belongs the fragment figured on 
Plate XXITMI, k,.of Fewkes’ monograph ; length, 205 mm. 


Fig. 6, obtained in 1873, also cut from dark trap-rock, is in the form of an 
isosceles triangle with incurving sides; the edges are rounded and the curve 
seems to have heen produced by use as a polisher: length, 83; Buecament Valley, 
Si. Vincent. 


(British Museum : Christy Collection, MLL. 258.) 


Journal of the Royal A afhropologiral Inefifete, Vo!. XYA FIT, 1007, Plate XLVI. 





WOODEN IDOL FROM JAMAICA, 
(British Museiwm.) 





Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Pol. XYXVTTI, 1907, Plate XLIX. 
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Frid, 
PACK VIEW OF FL. XLVI 








WOODEN EDOL FROM JAMAICA (Britivh Museum). 





Journal of the Royal Authropolagical Institute, Tat. XYNXPFIT, 1007, Plate L 





WOODEN IDOL FROM JAMAICA, 


(British Aiuto.) 





Journal of the Royal Authropoalogteat! Tustifate, Fol. XXAVIT, 1007, Plate LE. 





FIG. 1.—-WOODEN. IDOL FROM JAMAICA. FG. 2.— WOODEN IDOL FROM THE ANTILLES, 
(Britis Miseun.) (Ziritish Museum.) 





Jouraal of the Royal Anthropological Inatitute, Fol. XXYAVH, 1007, Plate EFT, 





Fiu, 1. FIG, 2. 
THREE-POINTED sToNEs (Hritiah Museum). 





Fig, 4. Fig. 
WOODEN [DOL From THe axTinies (Aritish Museum). 





Journal of the Royal Antkropological Institute, Fol, XNYXIUTI, 1907, Plate LIT, 





Fig. 1. Fic. 2. Fira 3. ria. 4. 


STONE COLLARS FROM THE ANTILLE ( Britin& Museum). 





rio, 5. ric. 6. Frio. 7. 
FACE-VIEW OF PI. Lil, PIGS, 1 AND 2. 





¥10. 2.—THREER-POINTRD STONE FROM & VINCENT 


( British Museum). 


Frio, 5.—STONE RUNEER FROM THE 
ANTILLES (British Museum). 





= 


Jowrmal of ike Rogal Aathropologtcal fuatifufe, Fol, LXV IL, LOT, Piste LIF. 





' ‘og. 2 Fig. 2. 
Fic. 1.—2TONE UWUNBER FhoM THE FIG. 2. 


ANTILLES (Pritial Afwscum). 


g 


ri. 4 Fl. 6. rig, tf, 
eTOXE PEATLES FROM THE ANTILLES (/ritish Afuseum). 






Fic. 7.—ATOSE PESTLE 
FLOM THE ASTILLES 
(fritiah Misewin}. aTOME AXE 


Fig, 8. 
rhoM THE ANTiLLes (fritiah Museum). 





Journal of the Rogal Anthropological Institute, Vol, XXXVI, 1007, Plate LY. 





Fig. 1. rig. 2. Fla. 3. 


CARVED CELTS FROM THE ANTILLES (#Pritish Museum). 
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ria. 5, rig. 6. ria. 7. 
MISCELLANEOUS STONE OBJECTS FROM THE ANTILLES (British Musewm). 












Journal af the Regal Anthropelogical Insfitete, Pol. XXAVIF, 17, Plate LF, 


ee a 


LARGE STONE CARVING FROM THE ISLAND OF NEVIS (British Misewm). 








_ 
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Fig. 7, obtained at the same time as Fig, 6, is cat from coarse black stone — 
taking a dull polish; the edges are rounded: the peculiar asymmetry of outline is 
difficult to explain ; diameter, 1i4°mm. It was found in St. Vincent, 

(British Museum ; Christy Collection, MLL, 253.) 


Figs. 8 and 9 were both purchased at a gale in London in 1904, together with 
the collar, three-pointed stone and large pestle shown on Pl. LIT, 2; PL LIU, 2, and 
PL LIV, 7, respectively. ‘They are said to be ornaments worn by Caciques, and 
are cut from a peculiar grey and buff marbled stone which takes a high polish. 
They are very thin, the larger measuring only 5 mm, at the thickest part, and the 
edges are bevelled. The shape resembles half a Maltese cross, of which one pair 
of arms is considerably longer than the other, divided along the longer diameter ; 
lengths, 212 mim. and 142 mm. respectively. 

(British Museum ; 1904, 10-19, 4 and 4.) 


Puan Stone, Plate LVI. 


A remarkable pillar-stone is shown on Plate LVT; it isa quadrangular column 
of white sandstone, sculptured on three faces with a standing male figure, that in the 
centre with arms locked over one arm of each of those on either side; the hands of 
all are laid flat across the body and the fingers interlaced. These figures have long 
hair hanging in spiral curls; their legs are wide apart, and between the calves of 
each is sculptured a grotesque human face with o kind of palmette springing from 
the head. The figures on either side of the central figure are incomplete, lacking 
one arm and leg, and the remaining side of the column, and the top and bottom, 
are squared and dressed but left plain. A square vertical hole has been sunk in 
top and bottom, HH, 610 mm. ; B, 335 mm.; D210 mm. This pillar-stone came 
from the island of Nevis; it was acquired by Sir Graham Briggs, and in 1889 was 
given to the Christy Collection by Mr. (afterwards Sir Wollaston) Franks. 

(British Museum ; Christy Collection, X4419.) 


POTTERY. 
The museum collection also includes a number of fragments of pottery from 
Rarbados, St. Vincent and 5. Domingo, but none of them are sufficiently note- 
worthy to merit any special remark. 


SS 
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of Great Britain and Ireland,’ and that such change shall take effect as from the 
date of registration of consent of the Board of Trade.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Ruper and carried unanimously, 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the second special resolution :— 

“That the Composition payment, as settled by Article 10, be raised from £21 
to £31 10s. Od., and that Article 10 do read as follows :—* Each Member shall pay 
an annual contribution of Two Guineas, which may at any time be compounded 
for by a payment of £31 10s, Ou." 

The motion was seconded by the TREASURER and carried unanimously. 


June 4th, 1907, 


Prof. W. GowLann, ex-President, in the chair. 

Miss Frere-Manreco exhibited a number of flints from the base of the Pebbly 
series at Southwold. 

The exhibit was discussed by Messrs, Myrxs, Batrour, Happon, WARREN and 
the CHAmMAN, and Miss Freme-MArr¢co replied. 

Mr. H. Bauyour read a paper on “The Origin and Geographical Distribution of the 
Friction-drum ™ (p, 67), 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Torpay, Happox, Tomas, and the 

XN, 
June 2th, 1907. 


Mr. F. W. Rupien, ex-President, in the chair. 

Mr. F. S. Brockman exhibited a number of lantern slides illustrating Australian 
Aboriginal Rock-paintings in North-west Australia 

Dr, Davin WarersTon read a paper on “The Kanaka Skall,” and subsequently 
gave a demonstration of instruments employed to obtain contour tracings of different 
aspects of the skull. 


November Sth, 1907. 


Prof. D. J, Cusnixaias, F.RS., President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. F. ATLAY, Dr. H. A. AUDEN, Messrs. E. F. 
Convitir, W. Crxwnson, J. Don, Miss Freme-Marreco, Dr. C. Peasopy, Messrs 
W. P. Pyonart, N. Swxut, J. Stewart and H. S. WELLCOME as Ordinary Fellows of 
the Institute, 

The Present handed to Prof. E. B. Tytor the Huxley Memorial Medal, 
presented to him by the Royal Anthropological Institute on the occasion of his seventy- 
fifth birthday, in commemoration of his lifelong services to the Science of Anthropology. 
At the same time, on behalf of the Institute, he presented to Mra. TyLor « framed 
portrait of her husband. Prof. TyLor replied, 

Sir Enwarp Brasnoox, ex-Presi t, having taken the chair, Prof. D. J. 
CUNNINGHAM read a note on “A Method of ascertaining the stature and making other 
measurements of the living person.” 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Happox, Dr. Kerr, Mr. Gray and Mr. 
SMURTHWAITE, and Prof. CUNNINGHAM replied. 
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November 194), 1907. 


Mr. F. W. Runter, ex-President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Dr. A, CAMPRELL (HEDDES as an Ordinary Fellow of 
the Institute. : 

Mr. S. Hagaueptne Warren read the following papers on behalf of the wuthors, 
Mr, B. C. Potxinanorn and Mr. H. ©. Kine :-— 

i. “ Excavations in a Barrow at Chapel Carn Brea, Cornwall.” 
ii, “ Holed Stone at Kerrow, ot.Just-in-Penwith, Cornwall.” 
iii, “Small cist and urn at Tregiffian Vean, St.-Just-in-Penwith, Cornwall." 

‘The papers were discussed by Mr. Lewis, De. Wricut and Mr, WARREN. 

Mr. W. W. SKEAT read on behalf of the author, Mr. F. W. Kxockee, a paper on 
“The Wild Tribes of the Ulu Plus.” Mr. Skeat added some remarks on the paper, 
which was discussed by Mr. Gray, Dr. CAMPBELL and Mr. SmurtTawaire, and 
Mr. SkEAtT replied. 


December 3rd, 1907. 


Prof. W. Gownann, ex-President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. J. J, JUDGE and the Rev. M. A. PRICKETT as 
Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

Captain F. R. Barros, €.M.G., read a paper on “Some Papuan Children's 
Games.” 

The paper wae discussed by Mr. Epcr-Partinetox, Dr. Camppect, Sir Ricrarp 
Martin and the CarMax, and Captain BARTON replied. 


December Lith, 1907. 


Prof. W. GowLAND, ex-President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Dr, Morr and Dr. Bonp as Ordinary Fellows of the 
Institute. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the President had appointed Messrs, Pye and 
Rupier as auditors of the accounts for 1907, 

The Rev. R. Asninaton BULLEN exhibited a slate needle and stone amulet from 
Harlyn Bay, Cornwall. 

The exhibit was discussed by Mr. Lewts and the CHAIRMAN, 

Mr, A. L. Lew1s, Vice-President, having taken the chair, 

Prof. GOWLAND read on behalf of the author, Mr. W. G. Aston, C.M.G., a paper on 
4A Japanese Book of Divination,” which was exhibited. 

Prof, GoWLAND resumed the chair and made some observations on the paper. 

Questions were asked and the paper was discussed by Miss Breton, Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Hopson. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper entitled “A Note on some Excavations intended to 
be made at Avebury.” 

‘The paper was discussed by Mr. YOUNG, Miss Breron and the CHATEMAN, 


be 
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Vou. XX XVII. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL ANTHROPOMETRIC SURVEY. 


Verbatim Report of the Depitation from The Royal Anthropological Institute, The Socialogical 
Society, The Childhood Sociely, The Royal College of Surgeons (England), The Royal 
Society (Ediniurgh), Thea British Science Guild, and the Royal Statistical Society, to the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry CampielBannerman, MP. Prime Minister, on Tuesday, 
March 5th, 1907. 








The Prore Minister : Gentlemen, my first duty is to tender to you my sincere 
apology for keeping you waiting, but I was called away to Lady Ripon’s funeral service, 
and I could not break it off in time to get here. 


Mr. LEHMANN: It is my privilege, Sir Henry, to introduce to. you this morning a 
deputation organised by the Royal Anthropological Institute, They have come to you 
to lay before you their views on a matter of great interest from a national point of view. 
We know that your time is valuable, and we will make our remarks as short as 
conveniently may be, ‘The subject on which we wish to ask your attention for a few 
moments is with regard to the Anthropometrio ‘Survey. The matter practically dates 
back to 1903, when a Departmental Committee was appointed) That Committee 
reported in Jnly, 1904. Their recommendations were, firat, that an Anthropometric 
Survey should be held ; and, secondly, that an Advisory Council for this purpose should 
be established ; and that the Advisory Council should contain representatives of the 
Departments of State with the addition of experts, and that the Survey should collect 
and analyse data for the information of the Advisory Council. Questions relating to 
physical deterioration and degeneracy generally are in the air, and we all have our own 
views upon the matter, But the great fault of all is the failure of reliable data. Now, 
we feel that if it were possible to establish, by means of an anthropometric survey, data 
extending from year to year and from generation to generation, we should have in thowe 
a definite guide as to the direction in which social efforts should trend. Now, these 
matters will be explained to you, in greater detail than I have heen able to explain, by 
other gentlemen. I might suy, however, that the machinery is ready for establishment ; 
the men are ready to work it: all that is wanted ia motive power, and the motive power 
is money. But the sum that these gentlemen ask for is a small one. Their very modest 
request is for a sum of from £4,000 to £5,000 to enable them to eatahlish this 
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Prof. D. J. Cunnincuam: Sir, we consider it a very great privilege to be 
permitted to appear before you toxlay on a matter on which we are much interested, 
and I feel that we can best show our appreciation of your courtesy by stating our case 
as briefly as it is possible to do so. 

I can hardly imagine any subject of more importance to the State than the physical 
welfare of the people; and yet, when a few years ago a note of warning was given that 
all was not well with us in this respect, and when, in consequence, a Departmental 
Committee was appointed to look into the matter, it became apparent that little or 
nothing was known in regard to the national physique, and that the evidence at the 
disposal of the committee regarding the physical condition of the different sections and 
classes of the British people, both past and present, was of the most unsatisfactory and 
meagre kind. 

In the course of the inquiry it was brought out that the only sources of information 
which we possessed on this important question were :-— 

1. Statistical records of the recruits who present themselves for admission into 
the Army—a source of information which was soon proved to be very 
misleading—and, — 

2, Anthropometrical data which have from time to time been collected by 
an logists, by educationalists who are interested in the growth of school 
children, and by others who have employed the anthropometric method 
to test the effeet of factory life on the physical condition of the young. 

These anthropometrical data are admittedly very incomplete. They are not 
sufficient to give a satisfactory idea of the national physique in its manifold aspects, and 
much Jess are they capable of affording evidence on the all-important question as to 
whether the physical standard of the people presents an upward or a downward 
tendency. 

They establish, no doubt, certain general principles of great importance, but for 
the present purpose they are chiefly useful in showing us that results of the utmost 
value to the State would ensue if an investigation conducted on similar lines were 
carried out on a scale sufficiently wide to embrace all sorte and conditions of the people. 

In short, private enterprise is not capable of collecting the mass of facts which are 
required to pass a judgment on so large « question as the physical well-being of the 
different sections of the British race. 

Further, owing to the divergency of the methods employed by different enquirers, 
data acquired in this way do not possess the same value as those collected by a central 
body, which would control and regulate the manner in which the work is carried out, 
and thus ensure uniformity in the results obtained. 

It is all very well to talk of physical degeneration, to insist upon the importance of 
maintaining the high standard of physical excellence which we believe to be the heritage 
of the British race, and to indulge in speculative fancies regarding the developmental 
tendencies of the people of the present day ; such discussions are, no doubt, interesting 
from an academic point of view, but they can lead to no real, practical or useful issue 
until they are based on a solid foundation of acquired scientific information. 

At the present moment such a foundation does not exist, and we are here to-day 
for the purpose of representing the importance of instituting an anthropometric survey 
of the whole country, by means of which sufficient samples of the people of different 
districts and of those living under different conditions may be examined with the object 
of establishing a record of their physical and mental characters, and of the manner in 
which these are affected by the surroundings amidst which the people live. 
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During the last half century or so the conditions of living have altered enormously. 
Indeed, it may be questioned if at any other time in a similar period of history so great 
a disturbance in this respect has taken place, No fact is more fully established than 
this, that environment and nurture exercise the most marked influence on the 
of the child and also upon the standard of physical excellence attained by the adult. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that these changed conditions of life have not been 
unattended by some effect on the physical standard of the people. The recent 
observations of Dr. Kerr have also shown that in school children physical efficiency goes 
hand in hand with educational progress and mental efficiency. 

Prof. Lloyd Morgan states that if we had the necessary information we should 
probably find that the people of these Islands, from the physical point of view, were 
ranged in three great cohorts : 

1. Those who show signs of physical degeneration. 
2, Those who are stationary in so far as their physical characters are concerned. 
3. Those who show signs of physical improvement. 

If this be the case—and what evidence we have seems to point that way—then it 
becomes a matter of vital importance to discover the relative strengths of these different 
cohorts, and also whether any one of them is gaining in numbers at the expense of the 
others, This can only be done by making the survey permanent and continuous. By 
this means alone, as time goes-on, we (or T should, perhaps, say our successors) would 
have the opportunity of comparing the physical characters of one generation with those 
of another. 

It is needless for me to elaborate at greater length arguments in favour of this 
proposal, The scheme for the institution of « periodic anthropometric survey of the 
whole country has been ably discussed by the Interdepartmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration, and occupies a place in the forefront of their recommendations ; it has 
received the official approval and the warm support of the Royal College of Physicians, 
the Royal College of Surgeons, the Science Guild, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
also of numerous other public and scientific bodies, representatives from many of which 
are here to-day to testify their interest in the proposal, 

A statement dealing with details of organisation and finance, which has been 
prepared by my colleague, Mr. Gray, has been placed, Sir, in your hands, On one point 
only would I wish to supplement that statement, Should the Government decide to 
support the scheme which we advocate, they would find many public bodies eager and 
willing to co-operate with them in carrying the proposal into effect. 

The fact that, more than twenty years ago, at a time when the public mind was little 
prepared to appreciate the important issues involved, the British Association endeavoured 
to grapple with the question single-handed, and spent, for a period of five years, much 
money and labour in its furtherance, is sufficient to show how strongly the matter 
appeals to the scientific mind. And in this connection it is only proper that we should 
pay a tribute to Mr, Galton, the chairman of that committee, and to Sir Edward 
Brabrook, who acted as its secretary, and whose interest in the work is as keen'and as 
lively as ever. 

So far as the survey of school children is concerned almost all the machinery which 
Sick arcuate sa ope Given the institution of payee bureau, we only 

provision necessary instrum training 
teachers who would act as recorders. spe Nand 8 e 
and Royal Borough of 


In Scotland we are so fortunate as to possess, in the ancient 
Dunfermline, « splendid college, endowed by the munificence of Mr. Carnegie and most 
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wisely administered, which is admirably adapted to supply the second of these require- 
ments. The Trustees have indicated their readiness to undertake this important service 
and even to extend their responsibilities further. The interest which they take in the 
scheme is evidenced by the presence here today of Dr, Alan Tuke, one of their 
number. 

In both England and Ireland institutions likewise exist, although not s0 happily 
endowed, which are well able to give to the teachers selected to act as recorders the 
«mall amount of training in anthropometric methods which is required. 

Mr. LeaMANN: I will now call upon Mr. Gray, Treasurer of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, and Secretary of the Anthropometric Committee of the 
British Association. 

Mr. J. Grav: Sir Henry, I had the honour to present to you a memorandum 
indicating very briefly the objects, constitution and cost of the proposed National 
“Anthropometric Survey. I shall confine my remarks to explaining in some greater detail 
some of the statements in that memorandum. I have said that the proposed National 
Anthropometric Survey is to collect exact data of the physical and mental characters, 
the health and the environment of the people. This can be done by measuring sufficient 
samples of the people at intervals of ten years. A survey on a small scale could be 
carried out by a staff for which I have estimated the cost would be £4,000 to £5,000 per 
annum, ‘This staff would contain a measuring or surveying group, and a statistical 
group with neceseary officers. Six surveyors could measure 2,000 adults and 4,000 
school children taken at two selected ages in each of 100 districts in the course of ten 
years, This would amount to about 1 per cent of the adult population and 5 per cent. 
of the school children. ‘The Director of the Anthropometric staff would issue an annual 
report, and would be advised by « Consultative Committees or Advisory Council, contain- 
ing experts in the sciences concerned with the evolution of man, and representatives of 
the Departments of State within whose province the questions touching the physical well- 
being of the people fall. All data collected by measurers would be sent to the Central 
Bureau to be analysed by the Statistical staff. In many cases, measurements would be 
made by teachers, medical officers of health, and others who, in the course of their 
official duties, come in contact with the people. These local messurers would be 
instructed or tested by the surveyors from the Central Bureau to secure uniformity of 
methods, Itis understood that local measurers would be paid by local authorities. 
Averages and correlations would be worked out by the Statistical staff. This staff 
would aleo ascertain under what conditions the physique of the people wus improving 
and under what conditions it was deteriorating. That, I think, is the information that 
statesman requires to guide him in brin ing about social legislation. The longer this 
institution has been established and the more data it has collected, the more valuable 
will be the information that can be supplied by it. The maintenance of the physical and 
mental condition of the people at the highest possible standard is obviously one of the 
firat and most important duties of the Government, The first step to be taken in 
dealing with the question of the improvement of the national physique is the establish- 
ment of such a survey as bas been described. The environment of an industrial 
community like this has in the last century changed to a very great extent, For 
instance, we have had the continuous urbanisation of the population, and a very largo 
proportion of the population has migrated into towns, chiefly into industrial towns. 
The changes in the character of the people that have been produced by this change of 
environment will be found to be much greater than is suspected. We have recently 
carried out in Scotland a survey of the hair- and eye-colours of the whole of the school 
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children, sbout half a million of them, and the result of that has been to show 
that in Glasgow, for instance, the Population is so very different from the average 
population of Scotland that the people of Glasgow can no longer be regarded as Scotch, 
Whother the change is for the better or the worse remains to be seen. This change is 
the result of the peculiar environment of a large industrial seaport town, ‘Then there is 
the question of the effect of alcoholism pon the population. Well, of course, there eat 
he no doubt as to its evil effects on the living generation, but it is by no means certain 
what effect the aleoholiam of the present generation will have on the next generation; 
that question would be settled by the survey. There is also the interesting question of 
the effects of changes in the death-rate and the birth-rate, which are very important 
questions at the present time, in connection with proposals for the reduction of infant 
mortality. Will the reduction of this infant mortality improve the physique of the next 
generation? All changes brought about in the population no doubt have a very marked 
effect upon the welfare of the nation. The survey would supply data showing exactly 
what changes are taking place, and would help you to devise measures to counteract 
deteriorition as far as posible. We ustally look to the Germans for the practical 
application of science, and the Germans have already started a survey which will amount 
to measuring about 14 million conscripts every ten years, I do riot see why this country 
should always look to Germany for guidance in the application of seience to public affairs. 
We have very distinguished acientists in this country, and it is the fanlt of the Govern- 
ment if the advice of those experts is not taken for the benefit of the country. This 
scheme is supported almost unanimously by all our most distinguished sciontists, as you 
might infer from the number of distinguished names associated with this deputation. I 
would submit, in conelnaion, that you have a plan here which is quite feasible, and that 
the cost is moderate. The annual cost of surveying the geological strata is £18,000 ; 
and we only ask for £5,000 a year to survey the sociological strata, which we consider 
to be of vastly greater importance, 

_ Mr. LenMann: I will now call upon Dr. Gow, head-master of the St. Peter's 
College, Westminster, 

Dr. Gow: Sir Henry, I am asked ns a echoolinaster to give my view a3 to what 
the effect on schools might be from this survey. I should say at once that we are 
somewhat hindered in our work for the want of knowing the average standards of the 
physique of children, It is not of the greatest importance that the standard be strictly 
accurate, but what is wanted is a standard which should he known, so that expert 
observers like schoolmasters and doctors, when they meet together, may be speaking 
about the same thing. Now, each of us has his own rulo of thumb, I could give 
you soma’ examples of the difficulties that we encounter’ A great many boys 
are deaf or short-sighted, or astigmatic, and so suffer from their oyes, and these 
facta are not really Htispected until a considerable time has olupsed, Then generally 
with regard to the weight, we have no standard of the normal weight of a boy at 
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with them. What is required is that « large number of observers should be trying 
to do the same thing. If we were doing it under direction, knowing that our 
haervations would be tabulated and summarised, a general and interesting result could 

Mr, LenMann: Sir Lauder Brinton, who represents the British Science Guild, 
will now address you. 

Sir Lauper Brunton: Sir Henry, I am representing here the British Guild of 
Science, of which Mr. Haldane ia the President, and Gi Norman Lockyer is the 
Chairman of the Gonncil. The subject of an anthropemetric survey has heen before 
them, and has been considered to be one requiring to be gone into, and gone into 
thoroughly. It is not merely a question of scientific interest, but one of the utmoat 
practical importance to the country. We consider ourselves to be a business people, and 
yet we deal with one of the most important matters im the country, viz, with the 
population, upon a worse hasis than other countries. There is no respectable business 
firm in the City that would go on from year to year without stock-taking, not only 
noting whether their stock had increased or decreased, but whether it had undergone any 
deterioration, and if se, how much; and yet we go of year after year, and are content 
with a ten-yearly census, from which we learn merely the numbers of the people 
without any information whatever with regard to the character of them. And yet the 
character and physique of our people must be changing, and changing rapidly ; because 
not only do we find alterations in the proportions of people in the country and in 
the towns, but we find that the picked mei of the country go off to the Colonies; and 
therefore the best men arc taken away from the country to the detriment of its 
physique. At tho same time, we find there ie an influx of aliens not always desirable, 
and likely to influence us unfavourably ; yet we are taking no stock of the character 
of our population, So little do we know about it that when a question of great 
practical importance is raised, we are unable to answer it. In the Blue Book containing 
the fourth report of an inquiry before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, & 
very curious point was brought out, viz, that the northern half of England is drunken 

‘and the southern half of England ia sober ; and that these two halves are separated 
by a straight line which may be drawn from the Wash to the Severn. I tried to 
find out why one-half of England was drunken and the other half was sober. I tried 
the geographical method, but it did not succeed; I tried the geological method, but it 
also failed ; I tried the industries, but did not find an answer. No complete answer 
could be obtained, because we wanted an anthropometrical survey, and that could not 
be obtained. ‘That is one Treason why it is needed. Our first great practical object is 
to ascertain whether the race is deteriorating. But this is not all: we want to prevent 
deterioration ; we want to stop it if it is taking place; and in order to do this, we 
must have a aurvey of the people, and more especially, we must begin with a survey 
of the school children, We should have each child, when it enters achool, examined 
anthropometrically. We should have its height, its girth, and eortain other things 
about it. We should also have it examined when it leaves school, because we should 
then be able to see what progres? it had made. Ina short time, within twenty years, 
we could probably have a sufficient anthropometrical survey of the whole Kingdom, 
which would be of the very greatest use, because not only should we know whether 
wa were advancing or not, but we could utilise this survey in the meantime to compare 
district with district and ascertain whether the children of any particular district were 
below the averages which were obtained in the rest of the country. The next question 
would be, “Why are they below the average!" Of course, more than this we onght 
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to have, but this is the minimum, I think, that we shonld ask for; and. if we can get 
this, I am quite certain that before very long we shall not only ascertain definitely 
_ whether there is or there is not physical deterioration, but we shall be able to prevent 
it; and if any such deterioration should exist, we shall be able to enre it, 
Mr, LEHMANN ; I will now call upon Dr, Hadden, of Cambridge, to address you, 
Dr. Happox: I would like to say, Sir Henry, that while I most thoroughly 
approve of the economical and practical aspect of the proposed survey, I would 
like to point out that it has a scientific bearing on the distribution of the races of 
Britain. We have very accurate knowledge of the distribution of the different elements 
in the population of France, Italy, Sweden and Spain, but when we come te study 
the anthropology of our own country, data are almost entirely absent. This informa- 
tion is important not only from the anthropological point of view, but from the 
historical, The data acquired from such a survey would serve to wipe away the 
reprowch that other countries are ahead of us in. thie respect. Therefore, from the 


purely scientific point of view, it would be of very great advantage if this survey were 
carried out, 


Kerry. 

The Prime Mixister, in reply, said: Mr, Lehmann and Gentlemen, 1 am very 
much obliged to you for coming here to-day, as also are my colleagues in the 
Government, I have no doubt. There ia one. of them here from the Education 
Department, and the others, when they know the line you have taken and the points 
you have brought forward, will no doubt feel as interested as I feel, I confess I have. 
been much impressed with what I have read, and still more to-day with what I have heard. 
The points have been very well putas tothe great lack that there is in this country 
of knowledge of the most important point of all, namely, knowledge of the quality of 
the population. We have elaborate ‘riodical surveys of the distribution and the 
changes of the population and of their outward employments and so forth, but we leave 
alone the very grave matter of their actual physical condition and their quality 2s 
citizens. The words that hue been used as to the backward state in which we are with 
regard to this important subject have been not at all too strong, and I feel there is a 
great field open for the public advantage if this hiatus were filled up. It is so obviously 
desirable to have # record, not in order to satisfy curiosity only, or to fit in with this 
mans theory or that man’s theory, but in order that we may be able to study the 
changes in the condition of the people ut large as a guide to action in administration and 
in legislation regarding it. We now fumble and Brope our way without any definite 
knowledge really of the facta with which we are dealing, Iam strongly impressed by 
it, Any test applied to the condition of the inhubitants of any district is a test of their 
surroundings ; it is m test of the mode in which they live and the cireumstances which 
affect their health and utility : and therefore that cannot be an unimportant thing, and 
we should watch it and be guided by it. 

of course, you will not expect me to be prepared to say anything definite on 
the part of the Government. It is a matter, | need hardly say, in which, however urgent 
we may think it, and however Important, we muat 6° somewhat warily. For one 
“ing, we have to carry publie opinion with us, I think that the publications which are 
Meued from different sources and the Reports of one or two Royal Commissions’ have 
done much to impress the public ‘mind of the importance of thi« question. But still, 
when you undertake to apply this sort of examination to adults and to the children of 
Parents, you have to catry both the adults and the parents with you; and if you are 
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supposed to he going too fast, or interfering too much, I can conceive that the thing 
would be rather set back than set forward. Then another thing is, that of course there 
must be absolute accuracy in the men's training in expert knowledge in the expert 
application of the testa. I am glad to hear from one of the speakers, from Dr. 
Cunningham, I think, that there is in Scotland at least—and | am proud to say in my 
own constituency—an inatitution which is quite capable and anxious t undertake that 
duty of training; and I am relieved to find from all that is said that there are other, 
although not so well endowed, institutions in England and Ireland which would deal 
with that work. That is se far very satisfactory, no doubt, and of course gives 
encouragement. 

‘And another thing that I would say is this: that it would be very desirable to 
avoid any impression that this was a sort of experiment that was being practised upon 
the poor children in the common schools. Whatever is done to the poor ought also to 
be done to the rich, That, I think, if you are going to carry public feeling with you, 
and to prevent all sorts of impediments coming in the way, I think the application of 
this aystem ought to be universal. In fact, it would cease to have its proper value if it 
were confined to the poor schools, which are, of course, [ suppose, « little more at the 
disposal of the Government and the authorities. than the great schools, such as 
Westminster and others, The Westminster School, I have no doubt, is quite willing to 
submit itself to the ordeal of ita humbler neighbours. 

Thon another thing that occurred to me on reading the papers, is that at present, of 
course, we can get very lively reading, I Caresay, and very interesting results, from the 
consideration of the different quality and characteristics of the classes over whom the 
Government and authorities have certain powers of control, such as recruits, lunatics and 
criminals. But after all, as T ay, that may he very interesting and sometimes Amusing, 
but it does not give us what we want, We want the whole population; we want 
especially—and this isa very important point—that our minds should be directed to the 
comparison between different districts, and therefore probably on that there may rest 
very different ocenpations all round. Dr. Branton pointed out to me that the north 
half, roughly, the north and west portion of England and Wales, was much more 
drunken than the south and east. I am glad he did not carry his map very far north, 
or he and J and some others here might have been hanging our heads. 

But these are really things that occur to me, that we must walk somewhat warily, 
because the least idea getting about that we are taking advantage of the children of the 
public schools to he made a plaything or an experiment upon, wonld be very fatal. 
Therefore it must be quietly done, Now, last year, as we all know, there was an 
Education Bill before Parliament, and a part of that Bill dealt with hygiene and 
sanitation, which was, I think, universally approved of, and I think that it was intended 
to pass that as a thing by itself, greatly to the public advantage. That is really a first 
step in the direction in which you seek to move, Whether the Government could see 
their way, after full consideration and enquiry, to graft. upon that a more definite 
organisation, to which you refer, I cannot say, because the element of cost comes inte 
all these things. Yours may seem to be a very modest sum. Ido not deny that it is. 
At the same time, great many modest sums make up 4 large sum, and it is not for me 
specially to compromise the attitude of the Treasury in that respect, and to lead to 
expectations that may not be entirely fulfilled. But I do not know that the mere 
question of coat ought to, or is likely to, stand in the way of a great scheme of this 
sort, if the Government are satistied after full consideration—which I promise you shall 
be given to it—that we are really ripe—I think you will say that we are really more than 
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ripe, totten ripe—if they could prove that we are ripe and that this is a jndicions 
Moment at which to begin this new enterprise. If I may eny so, it is very creditable 
to ani charaeteristic of your patriotic feeling to have taken the trouble to come here 
to-day to say what you have said and to impress npon us the gravity of the position and 
the necessity for some such staff as you desire. The only answer I can give, which is 
not, of course, very satisfactory, but which I think is the usual one at this stage of o 
proposal of this kind, is that we will give it the most earnest and careful consideration, 
and we shall be very glad indeed if we find that we ean give the assistance that you 
require. 

Mr. LEHMANN : Sir Henry, we beg to thank you very much for your courtesy in 
recelving this deputation and the words of enconragement you haye given to us. I need 
only add that this deputation asks for no compulsory powers. 


(The Deputation then withdrew) 
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Leonard, A. G., The Lower Niger and 
its Tribes (rev.), 49. 

Lewis, A. L., The Flint Supplies of the 
ancient Cornish, 14; Modern Drnids 
in Wales, 44; Note on a Dolmen at 
Preales, France, 74; Notes on some 
rude stone monuments in Glamorgan- 
shire, 26. 

Liberia (ree.), 9 

Libyans and ancient Egyptians, 205. 

Lincolnshire, Paleolithic and Neolithic 
imploments from East, 69. 

Linguistics, Australia, 106; Aus- 
troasintic, 107; Austronesian, LOT; 
Resisi, 291, 297; Bélanas, 291, 302; 
Ta, 80; Khasi, 107; Madagascar, 
$1; Mulay, 38 (61), 107, 291, 297, 
302 ; Melanesian, 106; Munda, 107; 
Mon-Khmer, LOT; New Guinea, 
106; Nicobar, 107; Nyassaland, 
127; Persia, T6; Polynesia, 106; 
Siam, 39; Ten'a, 36; Torres Straits, 
106; Vancouver, 310, 352. 

Lions, ornament on Persian axes, 200 ; 
sacred, Bahima, 101, 109. 

Lip plug, Haida, 1. 

Logan, A. C., Old chipped stones of India 
(ree.), 68. 

London, pigmentation, 351, 

Lord Howe's Group, 105. 

Lothians, pigmentation, S91. 

Lotus Land (rer.), 39. 

Lugg, H. €., Notes on some Puberty and 
other customs of the Natives of Natal 
and Zululand, 73. 


M. 


Maclver, D. Randall, on Egyptianas and 
Libyans, 205; Notes and Queries on 
his Mediaeval Hhodesia, 7; Note on 
a Review of his Mediwral Rhodesia 
in The Times Literary Supplement, 
April 6, 1906, 45, 


Inter, 


Madagascar, Linguistics, 31. 

Madness, Nyassaland, 132. 

Magatama in Japanese mounds, 43, 

Magic, Bahima, 115; Division of, 57 
(95); and Fetishism, (ree), 57 ; India, 
99 (172); Kavirando, 63 ff. ; punish. 
ment for, Bahima, 116. 

Mains rougea et noirs de la Grotte de 
Gurgas, Les, 4. 

Malacea, Historical Tombstones of (rev.), 


Malay Peninsula, Pagan Races of the 
(rev), 38. See also Bélanas, Bésisi, 
Jakun, Mantra, Morgun, Sakai, 
Semang, Sungei Ujong. 

Malays, The Peninsular (rer,), 32. 

Mangwongwa, 35, 

Mankoya, 35, 

Manning, J., on Australian prayer, 42, 
72. 

Mantra, 291, 

Maori and Polynesian (rer,), 85, 

Marett, R. R., 42; Australia, Prayer, 2 
72. 

Marital terms, Australia, 280, 987. 

Marriage by capture, Bahima, 104; 
Kavironido, 62, 

Marriage Customa, Abalun ; 100 (175): 
Australia, 55, 268, 279; Bahima, 
104; Ravirondo, 61 ; Lekinem, 308, 
S10; Nyassaland, 121 ff,; Sungei 
Ujong, 293; Todas, 17 (26). 

Marriage of infants, 17. 

Marringe, Kinship Organisation and 
Group, in Australia (rer.), 56. 

Marriage of widows, 121, 

Marsden, V. E., New School of Archiy- 
pis and Archwography at Moscow, 
81. 

Mask, Haidis portrait, 1, 

Mason, Professor, on Antillean Stone 
Collara, 409, 

Masnhia, 35. 

Mat making, N yassaland, 126, 

Maternal uncle at marriage ceremony, 
Nyazsaland, 129, 

Mathows, R, H., 28; Note on the Social 
Organisation of the Turruby) and 
aljacent tribes, 97. 


Mangham, RB. ©. F., Portuguese East 
Africa (ren.), 21. 

Maul from Upper Egypt, On a, 5. 

Mauss, M., on Seething the Kid, 96. 

Mayas and Lacandones, A comparative 
study of the (rew,), 92. 

Meakin, Annette M, B,, Russia, Travels 
and Sturlies (rer), 65, 

Measure, Unit of, Nyassaland, 128, 

Measurements, Australian head, 64 f., 
57; Bartlow cranium, 98; Bristol 
Skulls, 218; Sungei Ujong, 304 ¢f. 

Medicine, Efik and Ekoi, 261: Ieliong, 
265, 267, 

Medicine-men, Australian, 42 (68); of 
the Ten'a, 157. 

Medicines, Bahima, 95; Kavirondo, 64; 
Nyassaland, 127, 

Melanesian languages, 106. 

Menes, 213, 

Menstruation, tabus, Bahima, 106, 

Mentera, se Mantra, 

Mentra, ae Mantra. 

Mersenne, Pore, on Friction-drum, 67, 

Motal work in Japanese dolmens, 34. 

Metallurgy, Alabua, 100 (174); Ba- 
Kwesi, 148; Ba-Mbala, 62 (82); 
Batutela, 35 ; Ba-Yanzi, 139; Nyassa- 
land, 119. 

Metompeychosis, Bahima, _ 102, 109; 
India, 99 (172); Malay, 38 (61). 

Midlothian, pigmentation, 384, 

Migrations, 82 (133); Ba-Yuka 136; Ba- 
Yanzi, 187; S.W, Congo, summary, 
163; Madagasear, 31 (44 if) ; Nyassa- 
land tribes, 125 ff.; Polynesia, 85, 
105 (185). 

Mikado, use of term, 25 n, 

Milk, as food, Bahima, 101; talus, 
Bahima, 111; Seething the kid in its 
mother's, 96, 103. 

Mind, At the Back of the Black Man's 
(rev.), 93. 
Mirrors, Chinese, in’ Japanese mounds, 

40, 

Misasngi, 12 ff. 

Mise, Double mound at, 20 if 

Missionary influence on Eushlayi, 2, 42, 
72. 


Jalen. 


Mississippi Valloy, Primitive Salt-making | 
in the, 13. 

Mohammedaniam, «e Muhommadanism. 

Moiety, definition, 8'7 (142). 

Mon-Khmer language, 107. 

Monotheism, 57 (9+). 

Monteiro, Mr., on Friction<irim, 75. 

Month, divisions of, Bahima, 115. 

Monuments in Glamorganshire, Notes 
on some ride stone, 26. 

Moon, ceremony at new, Bahima, 113. 

Morgan's Mulayan system of relution- 
ahips, 87 (143). 

Morse, E. 8,, On Thumb Rings, 84 (156). 

Mortimer, J. R., The cephalic indices and 
computed stature of the Pagan Saxons 
of East Yorkshire, 87. 

Moscow, School of Archeology and 
Archwography at, 81. 

Mother-right, definition, 87 (142). 

Moulds, Nyassaland, 119. 

Mounds, Burial, of Early Emperora of 
Japan, 10. 

Mourning, Bahima, 101 ff, 115; Ba- 
Yanzi, 137, 140; Nyassaland, 121, 
129; Sungei Ujong, 295 ; South 
Africa, 73 (117). 

Muhammadan Birth Observances in the 
Punjah, 237. 

Muhammadunism, Malay, 32; Nyassa- 
lami, 1:40. 

Mukasa, Baganda God, 95. 

Mulongo, 95 (164). 

Mummifying, 57 (95). 

Munda, linguistic, 10'7, 

Murder, Bahima, 112. 

Muri class, 8. Ba-Mbala, 52 (83). 

Musashi, Mound at, 41. 

Music, Kavirondo, 65, 

Musical Instruments, Bahima, 117; Ba- 
Kwesi, 150; evolution of, 81 If; 
Nynasealand, 129; Sungei Ujong, 296. 

Mutilation, Awemba, 125. 

Myfyr Morganwg, 44. 

Mythology of Ancient Britain and 
Ireland (ree.), 47. 

Myths, Vancouver tribes, 331 ff, 366. 

Myres, J. L., The Sigyone of Herodotus : 
a problem of the Early Iron Age, 94 

( ) 


(159); A Terminology of Decorative 
Art, 87 (143); on the Origin of Iron, . 
94 (157). 


N. 


Name tabu, Ba-Yanzi, 140. 

Names, Kavirondo, 62; Lekunem, 309; 
Maya and Lacandone, 92 (153) ; 
Punjab, 2333. 

Naming customs, Punjab, 233. 

Narcotics, Nyassaland, 123 ff. 

Nasal indices, Australian head, 51. 

Natal, Puberty and other enstome of the 
natives of, ‘73. 

Native Races of Australia (rer,), 63. 

Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 
61, 62, 265. 

Natives of Northern India (rev), 99; 
of British Central Africa (rev.), 77. 

Nature-made “Eolithie implements,” 60. 

Navilic, E., Excavations at Deir el- 
Rahari (1906-7) 102; The Origin of 
Egyptian civilization, 201; on the 
Origin of Iron, 94 (156). 

Ndongoism, 93 (154). 

Neanderthal skull, 48, 51, 52. 

Negros in ancient Egypt, 206. 

Neolithic Implements from East Lincoln- 
shire, 89. 

Novis, Celts from, 416; pillar-stone from, 
419. 

Nescience belief, 16. 

New, C., On Friction-irum, 77. 

Newbery, F. H., and Bryce, T. H. 
Door-step art, 87 (144). 

New Guinea, language, 106 ; Prehistoric 
objects from British, 94 (160), 

Newquay, Flint at, 27 (40), 

New Zealand Box (Waka), 23. 

Ngeumba and Enahlayi, 28. 

Nicknames, Kavirondo, 62. 

Niger, The Lower and its Tribes (rer.), 
49, 

Nigeria, Southern, Efik and Ekoi Tribes 
of, 261. 

Nilotic Kavirondo, The, 58. 

Nintoku, Misasagi of, Emperor, 30. 
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Index, 


Noa relationship, 270, 279. 
_ Norse invasions of Scotland, 384, 386, 991, 
Northcote, G. A. S., The Nilotic Kavi- 
rondo, 58. 
Nose boring, India, 254, 256, 
Nose measurements, Australian head, 
50, See also Nasal, 
Nose shape, Sungei Ujong, 292. 
Novgorod, Skulls from, 65. 
Numerals, Bahima, 113; Bésisi, 302; 
Vancouver Tribes, 319. 
Nursery Rhymes, Comparative studies in 
(rev,), 40, 
Nyassaland, Notes on. the Natives af, 
ate., 119, 


0). 


Obituary, Bonwick, 3; Forstemann, 3; 
Futterer, 4; Grenfell, 4; Horniman, 
3; Obst, 4; Piette, 3; Schmidt, 4; 
Trotter, 3: Vanderkindere, 4, 6; 
Voss, 4. 

O'Connor, Capt. W. F., Folk Tales from 
Tibet (rev,), 20, 

- Oceania, sxe Howe's Group, Ingava, 

Linguistics, Maori, Melanesian, 

Migrations, New Guinea, New Zealand, 

Papuan, Polynesian, Hennell Island, 


Rubiana, Solomon Iélund, ‘Torres 
Straits, Vocabularies, 
Offerings, Eahima, 110: Jupan, 25 ; 


Votive, Hahima, 109, 

Oil, preparation af, Nyassaland, 120, 

Ojin, Misasagi af, Emperor, 30, 

Omens, Nyassaland, 128, 130, 

Omuro, Double mound at, 35 ff, 

Ordeal, Ababua, 100 (175) ; 
1123; Ba-Kwese, 15] . 
130, 

Organisation, Social, of Turrubul and 
adjacent tribes, 97, 

Orientation, dolmens, 74 (120). 

Orknay, Pigmentation, 391, 391. 

Ornaments, Atabua, 100 (174); Ba- 
Kwese, 147; Ba-Mbala, 52 (82); 
Ba-Yanzi, 133; Chinese, 189; Kuvi- 


Ae O05 Nyasaland, 119; Salish, 


Bahima, 
Nynssalind, 


1 


P. 


Pacific, see Oceania. 

Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula 
(rev.), 38. 

Painting, body, Ba-Kwese, 147; Ba- 
Yangzi, 137, | 

Paleolithic and Neolithic Implements 
from East Lincolnshire, 89. 

Palettes, slate, 204, 213. 

Palm cloth, Ba-Yanzi, 137. 

Pans, salt, 13. 

Papuan Languages, 106. 

Papyrus, Introduction of, 210 ff. 

Parental terms, Australia, 288, 

Parker, Mrs. Langloh, 2, 16, 42, 72. 

Parkinson, J., A note on the Efik and 
Ekoi Tribes of the Eastern Province 
of Southern Nigeria, 261, 

Parkinson, R., Note on Solomon Island 
Baskets and Lord Howe's Group, 105. 

Partington, se Edge-Partington, | 

Payne-Gallwey, Sir Ralph, Projectile- 
throwing Engines of the Ancients with 
a treatise on the Turkish and other 
Oriental bows (rev,), 64. 

Pearson, Professor, 378, 380, 387. 

Peebles, pigmentation, 383 if, 386, 391. 

Percentages, pigmentation of Scotland, 
S77. 


Persia, Bronze Weapons, ete, from 
Khindmn in South East, 196 ; Past and 
Presont (rev.), T7. 

Peatles, Stone, from Antilles, 412. 

Petrie, T., on Turrnbnl tribe, 97. | 

Petrie, W. M. F., 202; on the Origin of 
Tron, 94 (156); Religion of Ancient 
Egypt (rev.), 57; The Soul House in 
Egypt, 71. 

Phallic emblema, Ba-Yanzi, 140, 

Phonetics, Ten'a, 36, 

Phratry, 97 (168), 269; definition, 87 
(142). 

Physical Anthropology, se Afterbirth, 
Albinism, Anthropometric, Anthropo- 
metry, Auricular, Australian, Birth, 
Cephalic, Craniology, Cranium, Ear, 
Embryology, Eye-colour, Face, Frontal 


C14) 


Inder. 


Angle, Hair, Head, Indices, Krapina, 
Measurements, Nasal, Neanderthal, 
Nose, Novgorod, Pigmentation, Prog- 
nathism, Skin colour, Skulls, Spy, 
Sterility, Teeth, Umbilical, Vertical, 

» Physical deterioration, 424 ff. 

Picts, 383, 384, 391. 

Pigmentation, Baden, 382, 383 ; Bavaria, 
$84; Belgium, 384 ; Dorset, $82 ; Italy. 
382, 387 ; London, 381; Prussia, 380, 
382 ff, 387; Schleswig-Holstein, 380; 
Scotland, 48, 82, 375 if.; Sungei 
Ujong, 292; Sweden, 380, 382, 384, 
387; Wales, 87. See also Eye-colour, 
Hair-colour, 

Pigmentation Survey of Scotland, 
Memoir on the, $75. 

Pinches, T. G., Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria (rev.), 67. 

Pirrauru, 56 (91), 62, 268 if, 279 ff. 
Pitt Rivers, Genl., The Evolution of 
Culture and other Essays (rev.), 66. 
Planets, influence of, on birth, India, 2201. 

Plutarch, on Celtic swords, 3. 

Poetry, Popular, of the Baloches (rev.), 
79. See also Nursery Rhymes, 

Poison, Nyassaland, 127; Dart, Sungei 
Ujong, 205. 

Poison Ordeal, Ababus, 100 (175) ; Ba- 
Kwese, 151, 

Polyandry, Bahima, 105 ; Toda, 1'7 (27), 

Polybius, on Celtic pearde 3. 

Polygyny, Ba-Kwese, 150 ; Ba-Yanzi, 149. 

Polynesian languages, 106; Maori and 
(eee,), 85 ; Origin, 85. 

Pontypridd, Circle and rocking stone at, 


Porto Rico, three-pointed stones from, 407. 

Portuguese East Africa (rer.), 21 

Pottery, Ahabua, 100 (175); Antilles, 
419; Babima, 117; Ba-Yangi, 139; 
Bushman, 35 (50) ; ‘Congo, 91; Chile, 
41; Egyptian, 71, 202 ff. ; History of 
ancient (rev.), 10; Hottentot, 35 (50); 
Japanese, 12, 25, 49 ; Mississippi Valley 
13.(19) ; New Guinea, 94 (160) ; Origin 
of, 91 (150); Persian, 197. 

Prayer, Australia, 2, 42, 72; Efik, 267 ; 
South Africa, '73 (118), 


(15) 


Predynastic Egyptian tombs, 202. 


Pregnancy customs, Bahima, 110; Ba- 


Mbala, 52 (83), South Africa, 73 (119). 

Prehistoric Antiquities from the Antilles 
in the British Museum, 402. 

Prehistoric objects in British New Guinea, 
94 (160). 

Preales, France, Note ona dolmen at, 74. 

Pretoria, Museum at, 35. ; 

Priesthood, 47 (76) ; Idiong, 265. 

Priests, Baganda, 95 (162); Bahima, 101. 

Pritchard, J. E., Skulls from Bristol col- 
lected by, 215. 

Prognathism, Australian head, 63. 

Projectile-throwing Engines of the An- 
cients (rev,), 84 

Prophecy, Ten’a, 175, 

Proaody, Ten’a, 36 (53). 

Prussia, pigmentation, $80, 982 ff, 387. 

Psychology of Sex, Studies in the Social 
(rev ), 69. 

Puberty and other Customs of Natives of 
Natal and Zuloland, 73. 

Punishments, Bahima, 112. 

Punites, Hamitic, 208. 

Punjab, Birth Observances in the, 220, 
hp 

Punt, 208, 

Purification, 73 (118), 231, 244 ff; Bahima, 
106, 111. 

Pygmy Flints, 83. 


Q. 


Questions australiehnes, 16. 

Quiggin, EC. A Dialect of Donegal 
(rev.), 11. 

Quiver, Sungei Ujong, 295. 


R. 


Rafts, Bn-Kwese, 146. 

Rain making, Kavirondo, 64. 

Rains, as division of year, Bahima, 114. 

Raised Beaches in Cornwall, 27. 

Ray, 5. H., Reports of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to the 


Frlex, 


Torres Straite: vol. 
(rev.), LO6. 

Rebello, I. AL, on Antillean antiquities, 
403. 

Tteinach, 5., on Celtic iron, 3. 

Keincarnation, 16. 

Relationship, Australia, 270; Australian 
Group, 279; British Central Africa, 
77 (125); Morgan's Malayan system 
of, 87 (143). 

Religion, Ancient ant Modern (ree.), 47, 
50, 57; Assyrian, 657; Babylonia, 
57; Bohima, 108 ff; Ba-Mbala, 52 
(84); British Central Afries, 77 
(124); Celtic, 47; Cochin, 29 (42); 
Congo, 33; composite character in 
Europe, 47; Efik, 261 ff; Egypt, 
ancient, 57; Ekoi, 261 ff.; Greece, 
87 (141); India, 99 (172), 220 ff; 
Kavirondo, 63 ; Lacandones, 92 (152); 
Malny, 32, 38 (60); Nyassaland, 
130; Rome, ancient, 57 ; Scandinavia, 
47; Ten’a, 159; Todas, 17 (27), See 
alo Abstinonee, All Father, Animiam, 
Ann, Artemis, Athena, Augenhlick- 
Gotter, Baal, Burial Customs, Byamee, 
Death, Decalogue, Devils, Divination, 
Egypt, Fetishes, Fetishism, Flamen, 
Folklore, Gods, Hinduism, Impurity, 
Initiation, Irelund, alum, Kazoha, 
Kibuka, Koran, Magic, Metem- 
psychesis, Monotheism, Mourning, 
Muhammadanism, Mukasa, = Myth- 
ology, Myths, Ndongoism, Offerings, 
Omens, Phallic, Prayer, Priesthood, 
Priests, Propheey, ‘Purification, Rain- 
making, Reincarnation, Sacrifice, 
Seething, Shamans, Sonder-Gatter, 
Soul Howse, Sparta, Spirits, Sun, 
Superstitions, Tahu, Temples, Totems, 
Totemism, Tree, Vigil, Votive, Vows, 
War God, Witcheraft. 

Remedies, Bahima, 103. 

Renfrew, pigmentation, $83. 

Rennell Island, Notes on, 24. 

Resemblance, doctrine of 
380, 

Rhodesia, Notes on the Natives of North- 
east, ete. 119; Ruins of, '7, 


it, Linguistics 


hereditary, 


| 
(16) 


Richu, Misasagi of Emperor, 30, 

Ridgeway, W., the Beginnings of Tron, 
94; The Origin of the Crescent as a 
Muhammadan Badge, 87 (144). 

Ridloy, W., on Turrubul tribe, 9'7. 

Rifeh, Excavations at, 71. ; 

Rivers, W. H. E., Morgan’s Malayan 
System of Relationship, G7 (143); 
Some Sociological definitions, 8'7 (142) ; 
The Todas (ree.), 17. | 

Rock Chippings, Aboriginal, on the Farm 
Blauwbosehdrift, Herbert, South 
Africa, 88. 

Rome, Religion of Ancient (rev,), 5'7. 

Roscoe, J., The Hahima: a cow tribe of 
Enkole in the Uganda Protectorate, 
93; Kibuka, the War God of the 
Baganda, 95. 

Rose, HL A., Hindu Birth Observances 
in the Punjab, 220; Muhammadan 
Birth Observances in the Punjab, 237, 

Roumania, Friction-dimam, 69. 

Roxburgh, pigmentation, 301. 

Rubbers, stone, 408, 415. 

Rubiana, Ingava chief of, 15. 


5. 


Sacrifice, China, 17; Efik, 262, 264, 266 
fi. ; Ekoi, 266 f.; human, 16, 17, 57, 
47 (76); India, 19 (30); Japan, 16. 

St. Domingo, antiquities from, 404 IE, 
407, 413. 

St. Kitts, Celts from, 415. 

St. Thomas, Stone collars from, 409. 

St. Vincent, Three-pointed stones from, 
407, 415. . 

Sakai, 38, 290 ff. 

Salish, 75, 306; account of fight with 
Kwakintl, 372. 

Salt-making, Nyassaland, 120; Missis- 
eippi, 13. 

Salutation, Bahima, 118. 

Sarcophagi in Japanese mounds, 14, 19s 
28, 32 ff, 38, 39, 46, 

Sardinia, Ethnography of, 87 (140), 


fndex, 


Satow, Sir Ernest, on Qmuro dolmen, 
al. 

Satya worship, 225. 

Scandinavia, Religion of Ancient (ree.), 
47. 

Searification, Ba-Yanzi, 137. 

Schleswig-Holstein, pigmentation, 380. 

Schmeltz, Dr, J. D. E., On Friction-drum, 
67, 69, 85, 

Schmidt, P. W., Die Mon-Khmer Volker 
ein Bindeghed zwischen Valkern Zen- 
tralasiens und austronesiens (rer.), 
107. 

Scotland, Anthropometric Survey of 
Inmates of Aasylums in (rev.), 48; 
Memoir on the Pigmentation Survey 
of, 37%. ) 

Scottish Insane, Observations on the, 82. 

Scourzing festival at Sparta, 94 (155). 

Sculptures, Gandhara, 43. 

Seasons, Bahima, 113. 

Seat, wooden, from Antilles, 402, 406. 

Seclusion at puberty, South Africa, 73 


(116). 
Secret Societies, Congo, 33; Southern 
Nigeria, 262. 


Secret of the Totem, Dr. Howitt's 
eriticiams of Lang's, 61, 62, 268, 279. 
Seething the Kid, 96, 103. 
Selizmann, C. G., and Joyce, T. A., On 
‘some new types of Prehistoric objects 
in British New Guinea, 94 (160). 
Selkirk, pigmentation, 383, 384, 386, 
Sol. 
Semang, 38. 
Sept, definition, 87 (142). 
Sergi, Professor, On Egyptians and 
Libyans, 205, 
Seton-Karr, H. W., On » maul from 
Upper Egypt, 5. 
Sex and Society, Studies in the Social 
Psychology of Sex (rev.), 69. 
Sexes, separation of, Kavirondo, 61. 
Shamang, se Medicine-men. 
Shell objects, Mississippi, 13 (20); New 
Guinea, 94 (160). 
Shetland, pigmentation, 381, 391. 
Shields, Kavirondo, 59; Kibuka's, 99 
(164); Homeric, 18 (29), 





Shrubeall, F.C, The Aims and Punetions 
of Anthropometry in relation to the 
School, 87. 

Siam, 39. 

Sibship, definition, 87 (142). 

Sickness, see Disease. 

Sign language, Nyassaland, 151. 

Sigvnnac of Herodotus, The, 94 (159). 

Singing, Nyasealand, 120. 

Skeat, W. W., and Blagdon, C. 0., Pagan 
Races of the Malay Penineula (ree.), 
38. 

Skin colour, Sungei Ujong, 292. 

Skull Capacity, sre Capacity. 

Skulls from a Carmelite Burying-ground 
at Bristol, 215; from Novgorod, 65. 
See also Neanderthal, Spy. — 

Slavery, Bahima, 96, 100; Ba-Kwese, 
150: Ba-Mbala, 52 (83); Ba-Yanzi, 
139. 

Smelting, #e Metallurgy. 

Smith, E. W., A Handbook of the In 
language (rer,), 80, 

Smith, W. G., Nature-made “ Eolithic 
Implements,” 60. 

Snake-bite, antidote for, 127. 

Snuff, bottles, Chinese, 194; Preparation 
of, Nyassaland, 124. 

Sovial Organisation, Kavironde, 59; 
Lekinem, 308; Turrubul and ad- 
jacent tribes, 97. 

Sociological Definitions, Some, 87 (142). 

Sociology, ## Adoption, Adultery, 
Agriculture, Betrothal, Birth, Blood, 
Brotherhood, Cannibalism, Caste, 
Chieftainship, Child, Cireumvision, 
Clans, Class, Counting, Convade, 
Currency, Dairy, Dances, Definitions, 
Descent, Divorce, Dowry, Exogamy, 
Family, Fines, Fosterage, (Games, 
Government, Horde, Hunting, 
Inheritance, Initiation, Justice, Kings, 
Kinship, Land, Marriage, Maternal 
uncle, Measure, Moiety, Mother-right, 
Mourning, Murder, Nou, Ordeal, 
Phratry, Pirraurn, Polyandry, 
Polygyny, Punishments, Relationship, 
Salutation, Scourging, Seclusion, 
Secret Societies, Sept, Sexes, Slavery, 





Inder, 


Socia| Organisation, Succession, 
Terminology, Totems, Totemism, 
Tribe, Twins, War, Weaning, Widows, 
Wife, Wives. 

Solomon Island Baskets and Lord Howe's 
Group, Notes on, 105; Ingava, Chief 
of Rubiana, 15, 

Somerset, Arrowhead of rare type from 
Banwell Camp, 3'7. 

Sonder-Gitter, B7 (141). 

Songs, Indian, 239 ff, 251, 

Sondan, x Sadan. 

Soul House, The, in Egypt, TL 

Souterrains in Ulster, An necomnt of 
some, 94 (157). 

Spain, Friction<drnm, 71. 

Sparta, Artemis Orthia and the Scourging 
Festival at, 94 (158); Excavations 
at, 94 (157), 

Spears, Cypriote, 94 (159); Roman, 94 
(159); socketed, 135. 

Spencer and Gillen, Messrs,, 286. 

Spey Valley, pigmentation, 380, 382, 
385, 386, 391, 

Spirita, Ba-Kwese, 151; Efik, 267; 
South Afries, 73 (118); Ten'a, 159. 

Spy Skull, 48, 61, 52, 

Squire, C., Mythology of Ancient Britain 
and Ireland (rev,), 4'7, 

Stature; Mayas, 92 (152): Saxons of 
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